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INTRODUCTION. 



At the end of the fifteenth century, while the Pope 
was still regarded as .standing arbitrator in the dis- 
putes of ChriKterulom, Alexander VI had decreed 
to Portugal the discoveries of the East. The dis- 
covery of the Cape route to India was the first-fruits 
of that dispensation, and, for the greater part of the 
succeeding century, Portugal wa.s admitted to hold 
in lawful possession, not only the territories of 
her conquest in India, but also the ocean wa3'8 
which led thither. From the first landing of Da 
Gamaat Calicut in 1498, the policy of the Portuguese 
was to maintain an absolute supremacy in Eastern 
waters. Their aim was not territorial dominion, but 
only comniai^d of the seas and of trade routes, in 
pursuance of which they sought positions of advan- 
tage, whether ports or islands, some of which they 
won by force, others by diplomacy. It was a 
curious feature of the age that the other nations of 
Europe in some sense acknowledged their right to 
the possession of the Cape route,' without acknow- 

* The ductrhie thiit the ocean is the common property of the 
hnman mco was asserted first by Elizabeth and her bold seamen, 
ind afterwards defended on legal principles bj Grotlus in his 
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lodging their exclusive right to Eastern trade. So 
it was tliat the Dutch and English navigators, 
believing they had an equal right to Indian trade, 
if they could onJy get at it by some other route, spent 
long and toilsome years of maritime apprenticeship 
in their search after the North-west Passage. 

The French were the first to set at nought the re- 
strictions of the Pajjal Bull. Pauhnier de Gonville^ 
is believed to have rounded the Cape in 1503, and 
to liave reached Madagascar. The brotliers Par- 
mentier* of Dieppe, following the same route, reached 

Mare Lihei-um. Owing to the disputes with t!ie Dutcli as to the 
North Sea fisheries, the dftctriiies of Eliz:il>tth wew nhiin(lonc«l by 
James, whose legal champiun, .Selden, rejilied to Grotiiis by his 
treatise, Mnre Clnvmim. It la liardJy necessary to add that time 
hna been on the side of Grotins. 

' He is snid (o hnve sailed from Iloiifleur in Jmie IfiOS. Thu 
evidcnee upon wliich hia existence and his voj-ago rest is the 
statement of the Abbe Binot Paulmier de (jJonville, the great- 
grandson of a female relative of this cajitfiin, by \wr union with n 
Malagasy named Essomericijiie, whom de (Sotiville lirf>iii;ht iwck 
with him (see Guerin, Nat>. Franf., pp. 50-55). M. Eatancelin 
would make out that de Gouville was the discoverer of ,\ustralift 
(Nav. Xonntimh, p. 16ii) ; but when patriotism comes in at the 
door, facta fly out of the window. 

' The voyage of the brothers Jean and Raoul Parmeiiticria well 
aofheuticated. They Ifft Dieppe 28tli March 1529, with two 
ships, tlie Pemer, of 200 ton.s, and the Sacre, of 120. They 
touched at the Maldives [see App. A], and reached Ticou, in 
Sumatra, where Jean died of fever, 3rd December 1629. The 
journal of the vnyajje remained in M.S. until 1832, when it was 
lent by M. Tarbe to Kstuncehn, and published by the hitter iu 
h\a Naviffnffun Norvnmds (pp. 241-312), Jean Parmentier, the 
gallant Ie,<»der of this expedition, was born in 1480, or, as some 
say, in 1491. Ho was a poet and classicist. Before he started on 
this voyftge, he had translated the Catiline of Sallust, aud spent 
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Sumatra in lo2G. These, however, were isolated 
enterprises, and led to nothing. The same national 
listlessness, which afterwards proved fatal to the 
.schemes of Dupleix, characterised the French at this 
period. None of their countrymen followed these 
early pioneers, and the conquest of the East was left 
to be wrested from the Portuguese by the Nether- 
landers and the English. 

During the last twenty years of the sixteenth 
century history was made apace. The United 
Provinces had achieved tlieir inde{>endence ; Philip II 
had ascended the throne of Portugal, and the whole 
conquests of the Ea.stern and of the Western world 
were brought under a single sceptre. At this time the 
distribution of Indian goods througliout Europe was 
managed by the Dutch merchants, chiefly of Amster- 
dam, who received them from the Portuguese car- 

his leiaiire oti this voyage iu working on the Jtufurthn. He took 
with him his friend Pierre Crignou, also a poet, who, in the pre- 
face to his own works, epenks thus warmly of the discoverer:— 
" Car quant au regard dudit .Tan Parmentier, cestoit uug 
hoinme digue d'etre estim^ de toutes gens savants, et lequel ay le« 
soeurs et d6e8ac8 fatalcs luy eusseiit prolong^ le fil de sa vie estoit 
pour faire honneur au pays pour sea haultes entrcpriscs et bellea 
navigations. C'est le premier Frani^'ois qui a eiitrepris i estre 
pilotte poiir raener navires 4 la terre Am^rique qu'on dit Bresil, et 
semblnbleroent le premier Frani^ois qui a descouvert lea hides 
jusques Jl I'isle de Taprohane, et si mort ne I'euat pas prevenii je 
crois qu'il eust kxA jusques au Motuquea" (see Lt Ditcoiir* He la 
S^avigation 'Je Jrun et Raoul Parmentier de Dieppe, parCh. Schefer, 
Paris, Leroux, 1883, 8vo.), Estancelin identifieji Jean Parmentier 
with the " gmn capitano del mare franceae del luogo di Dieppa" of 
Ramuaio ; and the alliieion of Crignon to previous voyages to 
America goes far to corroborate the suggestion. 

h2 
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racks at Lisbon. One of Philip's first measures, at 
once revengeful and impolitic, was to prohibit the 
Dutch fi'om frequenting Lisbon. This was a vital 
question to a newly emancijiated nation of seafaring 
traders. The Lisbon traffic had given them a know- 
ledge of the products of the Eiist : many Dutchmen 
were in business houses in Lisbon and Seville. They 
had ample information at their command, but they 
hesitated to run the hazards of the navitjation of 
the Cape. 

Meantime tlie English were not idle. The circum- 
navigation of tiie glohe successively by Drake and 
Cavendish, and their harrying of the Spanish 
Main, precipitated a crisis, and the destruction of 
the Invincible Armada in 1588 was a death-blow to 
the 8i>anish and Portuguese theories of property in 
ocean loutes. No longer content with mere fighting 
and the capture of rich freights, the English were 
detennined to open up a direct trade with the East. 
The first expedition of three vessels in 1391, under 
Kaymond and Lancaster, was unfortuimte.' In the 
year following, however, a fresh spur was given to 
English enterprise by the capture of the great Por- 
tuguese carrack, tlie Madre de Dios ; and her 
" Notable Register and Matricola of the whole 
Government and Trade of the Portuguese in the 
Eiist Indies", became in fact the prospectus of our 
first ICasl. India Company.- 

' Two iKH'iiiHttM of this voyage lire contained in the Lancaster 
Vnyiif/m (link. Sue), taken from Hiikln^t. 

* Thti Knglinh vii}'iigo« incidontly roforrcd to in these volumes 
nm M ftillowit; — 
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Nearly seven years were allowed to elapse after 
the defeat of the Armada, ere the Dutch began to 
take its lessons to heart. They pressed .on doggedly 
in their search for the North-west Passage, but it 
was not .till February 1595 that Cornelius Houtman 
left the Texel with four vessels to reach India by 
the Cape route. He was at Sumatra in July 1596, 
and returned to Amsterdam in August 1597. 

During the next few years fleets were despatched 
from the several Netherland ports as fest as they 
could be built and equipped. By the summer of 
1601, when the story of these volumes begins, they 
had, in a space of six years and a half, despatched no 
less than forty-nine ships to India by the Cape 
route.' 

The jirst voyage (1600-3) under Lancaster; the Bed Dragon, 
Hector, Ascension, Susan, and Guest. 

The second voyage (1604-6) under Middleton ; the Dragon, 
Hector, Ascension, and Susan. 

The third voyage (1606-9) under Keeling; the Dragon, Hector, 
aud Consent. Capt. William Hawkins, who commanded the 
Hector, left his ship at Surat and proceeded to Agra. 

The fourth voyage (1608) under Sharpeigh ; the Ascension and 
Union. 

1 These include the fleets of C. Houtman in 1595, of C. Hout- 
n>an, J, van Neck, W. van Warwyk, S. de Weert, and 0. van 
Noort in 1598; of S. van der Hagen and P. van Caerden in 
1599; of J. van Neck in 1600. The expeditions which left 
Holland in 1601 and following years are incidentally alluded to in 
the text of these volumes. They left as follows : — ^April 1601, W. 
Hannansen, 5 ships; J. van Heemskerk, 9 ships; May 1601, 
J. van Spilbergen, 3 ships; June 1602, W. van Warwyk, 14 
ships; December 1603, S. van der Hagen, 13 ships; May 1605, 
C. Matalief, 11 ships; April 1606, P. Van Caerden, 8 ships; 



XIV INTRODUCTION. 

Instigated at length by the successes of the Dutch 
and English, some citizens of St. Malo, Laval, and 
Vitr^ formed a company, and equipped two vessels 
for the purpose of " sounding the ford", and showing 
the French the way to the East Indies. How the 
merchants of towns so far inland as Laval and Vitr^ 
came to take part in the enterprise does not appear. 
St. Malo was at that time of a commercial import- 
ance second only to Dieppe, though its townsmen 
had for ages enjoyed a wider reputation for piracy 
than for legitimate trade. The vessels fitted out 
were the Croissctiit and the Corbin. The general of 
the expedition, and captain of the Croissant, was 
Michel Frotet de la Bardeli^re ; the Corbin was 
under the command of Fi-anjois Grout. Both were 
men of jwsition at St. Malo. The majority of the 
crows doubtless hailed from the same town ; but the 
hiirnitivc shows that there was a substantial comple- 
ment from Laval and Vitre ; and of the two chron- 
icl»M-H of the expedition, the one, Franyois Pyrard, 
who Hailed in the Corbin, was of Laval ; the other, 
l*'raiiv<>iH Martin,' who went in the Croissant, was a 
nut i vo o\' Vit v6. Nor were the crews entirely French ; 
lor \vp liiid frecjuent mention of Flemings and Hol- 
liunlciH uH having been on board the Corbin. Some 

l»i(cmln'f 1007, I'. W. Vorhocveii, 13 ships. The jouraalB of 
iniml ol'llioNo voyugoH wore published separately soon after their 
rcBjiiTlivc IcnniiiiititrnM, nnd nil, with the exception of the Hoot- 
innii voyiiKf of IM)S («'. »., p. 30, note 3), are contained in the 
hiiti'.h oolliu'iionH. 
' An to hiN hiHik, Hce bclnw, p. 2, note 2. 
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of these received higher pay, in consideration of their 
skill as gunners or carpenters, or by reason of their 
having already been to the Indies ; and one at least 
of the crew — via,, the pilot of the Corbin — was an 
Englishman. The ships were of dimensions similar 
to those employed by the Dutch, the Croissant being 
of 400, and the Corhin of 200 tons, the fonner being 
less than half the size of a large Portuguese carrack. 
The plan generally adopted by the Dutch and Eng- 
lish, of sending, with the principal ships, a victualler 
or store-ship, which should supply gaps in the ranks 
of the ships' companies, and after being emptied of 
its stores, could be abandoned at the Cape or beyond, 
was disregarded by the French. This neglect is, at 
the conclusion of the voyage, remarked by the author 
as a grievous error. 

The ships were oflficered as follows : each com- 
mander had a lieutenant, and each ship carried a 
pilot and second pilot, a mate and a second mate, a 
merchant and a second merchant, a clerk, two sur- 
geons, two pursers, two cooks, and two chief stew- 
ards. In addition to these were a master-gunner 
and five or six gunners. A notable omission among 
the " personnes de commandement" was that of a 
priest, who by his influence, and by the regular per- 
formance of divine service, might have done much to 
moderate the swearing and blasphemies of the sailors, 
and to assuage the jealousies and quarrels of the 
officers and men, to which the author chiefly attri- 
butes the ill-success of the voyage. 



TCn INTRODUCTION. 

Let us now turn our attention for a moment to 
Francois Pyrard himself, and in the first place to his 
birthplace. 

Tiie chief town of the Depaiiement dc la Mmjenne, 
situate upon the riA'er of that name, and what 
is more important, on the direct luihvay line be- 
tween Paris and Brest, Laval is at the present 
day a flourishing commercial town of 27,000 inhabi- 
tants. The broad spaces of low-lying ground have 
given the modern town free room for exjiansion, 
and have thu.s left the old town to itself The 
pi-incipal feature of the latter is the fine old chateau, 
whose machicolated round tower dominates the river, 
and to whose sides cling amass of quauit, irregularly 
built houses, the homes and shops of many genera- 
tions who lived and died under the shadow and pro- 
tection of the feudal lord. The streets, with tlieir 
antique appearance, preserve their antique names, 
and we find here the Rue du Four, du Pin Dore, 
des Semtriers, du Jeu du Paume, des Oifevres, des 
Chevaux aux Mesles, du Roquet, etc. The chateau 
and old town, viewed from the otlier side of the 
river, still present a very picturesque appearance ; 
but within the last few years all the old houses on 
the river have been swept away to give place to a 
new and elegant emliankment. The woodcut which 
is given opposite the title-page of this volume shows 
the town as it was before this modern ijuj>ro\emeiit, 
and probably very much as it was at the close of the 
sixteenth century. Laval was a very ancient fief 
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o( France'; it is said to take its iiatne from vallum, 
— vallum G^uidon{s,as it is called in the old charters, 
for every Count of Laval was a Guy. These lords, 
like the Princes of Reuss, are all chronologically 
numbered. During tlie youth of Pyrard, Guy XX 
reigned ; and the last of his race, Guy XXV, dted in 
due time before the Revolution, In 1741.' 

In this old town was bom Fran9oi8 Pyrard, the 
author of these volumes. The date of his birth and 
the quality of his parentage are alike unknown. 
From his remark at the commencement of the woi'k, 
that he went the voyage for the purpose of seeing 
the world, we may assume that he was then, in 
1601, a young man between twenty and thirty. His 
only relative — and, indeed, the only other person of 
his name — known to fame, is one who was probably 
his brother, viz., Pierre Pyrard of Laval, who 
joined the Society of Jesus in the year IC02, being 
then twenty-one years of age. If Francois and 

« The following works may be consulted : — AnnalUi el chroni- 
quetdu pau fh Laval, I ASO-lb37, by Guillaiimo Le Doyen, with 
notes by L. la Beauluere, 1859, 8vo. ; Documents rel. al'/iist. d^ Laval, 
1860, 8vo. ; Etudes urcheologiqves sur la Cathedrale de Ltival, by 
L. T. Hamai'd, 1885, 8vo. ; HiMoire de. Laval, 818-1855, by St. 
Couanier de Launay, lat edit., 1856, 2nd edit., 1866, 8vo. ; Mem. 
ecclit. cone, la ville de Laval, 789-1802, 1846; Notices hist, sur 
le* hApitaux de Laval, by L^on Maitre, 1808, 12mo. 

* Laval has given birth to one greater man than iin}' of fheac 
five-and-twenty CJnys, and h.<is done herself the honour of placinij 
in the principal square of the town a statao of Ainbrnise I'ar6, the 
father of French surgery. The pe<le8tul bears fur its legend his 
own words — " Je le pansay, Dieu lo giiarist." 
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Pierre were brothers, the fact that Pierre was a lite- 
rary and pliilosophical Jesuit' would seem to indi- 
cate that FraiKj'ois had received, at least, a fair edu- 
cation. Of his youth or life, however, previous to 
his departure for India, he himself discloses nothing; 
nor has the diligence of local antiquaries succeeded 
in gleaning any facts relating either to him or to 
any descendants of his family.' 



' Pierre Pyrard attained coiisidenilile cniiucnce in the Society of 
Jeans as a profeBsor of thooloyy and philosophy. He was a director 
ut various times of the colleges of Pau and Limoges, and on one 
occasion represented liis province at a General Assembly at Rome. 
He is the author of a single controversial work, Ettporuum ad 
Jarnacenitm viiniHrum Cahnninntim, Biirdigalffi, 1616, 8vo. He 
died at Pau, 3rd April 1667, aged 87 {/iibliot/ii-ca Sotwel liana ; 
Haurcuu, IIi»t. Lit. da Maint, i, p. 193). 

- Notices of Pyrard, wbich add nothing to our information, 
appear in Haureau, iTwr Lit. dn- Maine, torn, i, p. 193;Steph. 
Couanier de Lannay, I/istoire de Laval, 1856, 8vo. ; Bnlletinde la 
•Societe de Clnduttrie d« la Mayeniie., torn, iii, 1867 (article by 
Jules Lcfizelicr) j Annuaire de la Mayenne, 1841, p. 36 (article by 
M. Levtkjue Bcrangerie) ; liihlivgrnphie dit Maine, 1845, by N. 
Desjiortcs. MM. Lefizelier and Berangerie have made every 
search for traces of the family in the neighbourhood of Laval, but 
■without success. The former adverts to a Btninge mistake, to 
wliieli currency had been given by M. Ferdinand Detiia, a writer 
generally well versed in voyages. It seems that one Baron de 
.Sniut-tJenois, in his Navignteurs Beiges (l!<46, 2 vols,, 12mo,), 
claimed Pyrard as a Belgian, born at Stembert, near Verviers, and 
that his family still existed at the villages near that place. The 
fltrttement was based upon a supposed claim of descent from 
Pyrard, made by the Abb6 Duval Pyrau, Jiefore the Revolutionary 
Tribimal at Li6ge. M. Denis fell into tlic trap, and in the Maga- 
Sin i'iuoie*(]Ue of March 1866, in an article on "Cauris", endorsed 
the Belgian myth. M. Lefiaelicr, while preparing his paper on 
Pyrard, wrote to M. Denis, and appealed from Saiut-Genois to 
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He does not tell us whether he invested any money 
in the voyage, or merely sailed as one of the crew ; 
nor does he even say in what capacity he shipped. 
One of his biographers rates him as surgeon,^ another 
as supercargo' ; and though I am aware of no explicit 
authority for either assertion, I am inclined to think 
that a probable conclusion may be arrived at by a 
negative line of reasoning. Besides the captain, Grout, 
and the lieutenant, Pepin, and one who succeeded 
the latter, he makes mention of the mate, the second 
mate, the pilot (an Englishman), and the second 
pilot. That he was not an oflficer connected with 
the navigation, would also seem probable from the 
fact that he had not been to sea before, and never 
seems quite at home with nautical terms. Nor was 
he ship's clerk, for the man who held this office was 
his bosom friend. On only one occasion does he 
mention the performance of any duty or task by 
himself personally, and this was merely to carry a 
message, on the evening preceding the wreck, from 
the captain on his sick-bed to the officers on deck. 
It is not of itself sufficient to lead to the conclusion 
that he was one of the surgeons ; and his allusions to 
surgery and medicine throughout the book do not 
exceed the knowledge of a layman of the time. He 

Pyrard himself. M. Denis then re-read our traveller, and seeing his 
mistake, suggested, what is no doubt the fact, that the person with 
whom the Abb6 claimed relationship was not Franqois Pyrard, but 
Claude Pyraux, another traveller, who died at Busaorah in 1773 ! 

' Sorberiana, p. 195. 

* M. Alfred de Lacaze, in Nouv. Bioy. Univ., art. " Pyrard". 
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Pepin, the lieutenant of the Cofifi». was kHie*!. az.d 
several others were wounded dariiig tbe erAeAT-yurs 
to obtain fresh provisions and water. :^yl^jrTZ i-ad 
been there only a few dars before. ai:d hsui o:-i.«;der- 
able and similar difficulty in obtaining tLe z.*?:xAsiury 
supplies. 

After six weeks spent at this islar.d ir. :i-i>.le%s 
attempts to gain water and frefih f»L t:."? Frrr.ch 
admiral determined to weigh ai-:r.or a:, i rx-ake sa:) 
for Saint Helena, which was reacKe^l or; the 1 7th 
November. The nine days" soyyirzi here was of 
great service to the sick, especially to tL-.»se ^rrk-ker* 
>vith the scurvy. 

The voyage was continued on the 2Gth Novem- 

"®'' ; the Abrolhos were passed three days later, and 

on the 28th December the fehij/s harl rounde^l the 

Cape. There they again fell in with SpUbergs 

ships, and divers courtesies were excliHr.ge^l. A 

short acquaintance, however, gave the Dutch captain 

an insight into the la.xity of discipline on Ix^ard the 

±* rench vessels, and determined him not to sail in 

tHeir cotjipany. 

Cjnnall progress was made during the month of 
JTanuary ^qqo. In the early part of February a 
violent storm off the Natal coast scattered and 
slaattered the two small fleets, and on the 19th the 
C7orom found refuge in St. Augustine's Bay, Mada- 
gascar. Here she was joinerl by the Cr<>i.<smtt, and 
later by the Ram, the Dutch vice-admii-al, under 
Oxiyon le Fort. This captain, though born in Hol- 
' ^'9^8 the son of a citizen of Vitre. and the three 
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mentions the merchant and the second merchant, 
deploring a lasting qxian-el between the former and 
the captain. That he wa« not a gunner may be in- 
ferred tVoni lits mention of certain of his comrades as 
gunners, at times and places when his own skill in 
that line would most likely have been remarked. 
The pursere, of whom there were two on board, are 
the only officers he does not mention personally ; and 
as I think he was an officer, I am disposed to argue, 
from the remarkable interest which he takes at all 
times and in all places in mattere of trade, and H[)e- 
cially in bazaar commodities and their prices, that he 
was one of the ship's pursers. 

The ships set sail from St. Malo on the 18th 
I^Iay 1601. The first omen of misfortune was the 
breaking of the Corbin's foremast at a distance of 
oidy nine or ten leagues out. La BardeliiJre, 
owing to the rising insubordination of the crews, re- 
fused to return to port, and the mast was repaired 
by the carpenters as best they could. On the 2ist 
they fell in with nine Dutch ships, which may be 
identified with the fleet of Ileemskerk, who left the 
Texel on the 23rd April. The Canaries were sighted 
on the 3rd June, and the Cape Verd Islands on the 
12th and 1 3th. On the 14th July they were off the 
coast of Sierra Leone, and there they saw for the 
first time the two ships of Joris van Spilbergen. 
The line was passed on the 24th August, and on tl^e 
30th they made land at Annobon. Here the French- 
men met with a treacherous reception at the hands 
of the Portuguese and their negro slaves. Thomas 
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Pejiin, the lieutenant of the Corbiu, was killed, and 
several others were wounded during the endeavours 
to obtain fresh provisions and water. Spilberg had 
been there only a few days before, and had consider- 
able and similar difficulty in obUiiuiiig the necessary 
supplies. 

After six weeks spent at this islaml in fruitless 
attempts to ga.[n water and fresh food, the French 
a<hniral determined to weigh anchor' and make sail 
for Saint Helena, which was reached on the 17th 
November. The nine days' sojourn here was of 
great sei^vice to the sick, especially to those stricken 
with the scurvy. 

Tiie voyage was continued on the 26t!i Novem- 
ber ; the Abrolhos were passed three days later, and 
on the 28th December the sliips had rounded the 
Cape. There they again fell in with Hpilberg's 
ships, and divers courtesies were exclianged. A 
short acquaintance, however, gave the Dutch captain 
an insight into the laxity of discipline on board the 
French vessels, and determined him not to sail in 
their company. 

Small progress was made during the month of 
January 1G02. In the early part of February a 
violent storm off the Natal coast scattered and 
shattered the two small fleets, and on the 19th the 
Corbiu found refuge in St. Augustine's Bay, Ma^la- 
gascar. Here she was joined by the Croi.Ksunt, and 
later by the Ram, the Dutch vice-admiral, under 
Guyon le Fort. This captain, though born in Hol- 
land, was the son of a citizen of Vitrei, and the three 
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crews foregathered on sliore and on board in all 
friendliness. The author remarks, as an indication 
of better fortune, or better equipment and discipline, 
that while the French ships had then a large 
number of scurvy patients, the Ram had not a single 
man on the sick-list. All three ships required con- 
siderable repairs. The Frenchmen remained at St. 
Augustine's Bay from the 19th February until the 
15th May. During this period six of the sailors, 
lotus-eating truants, deserted the French encamjv 
ment, and made their way inland to seek refuge 
amonjj the natives. Their courajre harl been broken 
alike by the storm from which they had lately 
escaped, and by the alarming increase of sickness. 
" Utterly consumed with shai'p distress," they no 
doubt thought : 

"Surely, surely, sluinbor is more sweet tlian toil, the shore 
Than labour in the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave and oar." 

A few days of jungle wandering, however, disap- 
pointed their expectations. The natives showed 
no inclination to receive them, and at length, ex- 
hausted from want of food and water, they returned 
in penitence to their comrades. Meantime sickness 
and mortality made dreadful havoc among the crews, 
and, in order to supply the needful complement of 
hands, resort was had to a plan of kidnapping 
natives. This proved abortive, and, further inter- 
course being now impossible, the ships were forced to 
pursue their course. 

The state of the crews, owing to sickness and 
mortality, was now such that it was necessary to seek 
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some other harbour of refuge he fore attempting to 
cross tlie IndLin Ocean. Leaving St, Augustine's 
Bay on the 15tli May, the ships arrived at Malailli, 
one of the Comoros, on the 23rd. A stay of fifteen 
days here vastly improved the health of the men, 
and the scurvy almost disappeared. 

A course was now laid across the ocean : the line 
was crossed on the 2l8t June : on the Ist July some 
islands and reefs were sighted. The Duteh ]>ilot of 
the Ci'oiKSant believed them to be those o{ Dii'go de 
Hoys, a supposed group of iHland.s placed in the charts 
of the periotl near the equator, in about long. 70 E. ; 
but the Englishman of the Corhin more correctly 
recognised them as the Maldives. During the fol- 
lowing night, which by order was to have been 
passed in beating about, the Corhin was practically 
left to herself. The captain was ill and below, the 
mate and second mate were drunk, the lights of the 
binnacle were allowed to go out, and the watch were 
asleep. In these circumstances disaster was almost 
inevitable : and in the early morning of the 2nd 
July the Corhin struck heavily on the reef of what 
is now known as Goidii, or Horsbuigh Atoll. The 
scene of hopeless panic which ensued is painted in 
vivid language by the author. All the ensuing day 
was spent in arduous efforts to get out the galion, 
and on the morning of the 3rfl the crew were landed 
at the island of Fuladi'j. 

The survivors numbered about forty men. Many, 
including the captain, were still sick of the Mada- 
gascar fever; others, by drunkenness, had fallen a 
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prey to tropica] disorders ; all were exhausted with 
fatigue. They were in pressing want of good food 
and careful treatment. Some, whether from greed 
or precaution, had, however, supplied themselves 
liberally vvith silver money from the ship's chests, 
which they secreted about their persons or in the 
sand. The natives raised their prices for the bare 
necessaries of life, and thus gi'adually reduced them 
to the greatest straits. News was carried to M'A\6 
af the wreck and of the raone}' landeri l>y the men. 
ind commissioners were des[iatched to Fuladi'i to 
secure the king's rights, the ship with all its con- 
tents being, by Maldive law, a casualty of the 
crown. The Maldivians, on this occasion, as must be 
admitted, belied their general character for human- 
ity, though their conduct may partially he excused 
on the ground of the silver question. We may 
compare the sufferings of the Frenchmen here with 
the far greater afflictions of the Spaniards wrecked 
from the Armada on the coast of Ireland.' One 
little band of twelve men, under the mate, stole a 
])oat, and succeeded in making the mainland at 
Quilon, where tliey were consigned to the Portu- 
guese galleys. Whether any of them got back to 
France is uncertain : Pyrard seems to have heard 
nothing of them in India. The captain died at 
Miild six weeks or so after the wreck, being treated 

' See Froude, Hut. of En<].; and also tin interesting article by 
the Earl of Pnc-ie. in the Xhietetnih Ctntury for September lfi85, 
entitled " An Episode of the Spanish Armada". This storj is 
cloaelv parallel tn that of the French at the Maldives. 
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to the last with the utmost barbarity by his own 
men. The little band rapidly diminished by deaths 
and desertions, and out of the shipwrecked crew of 
forty who were landed at the Maldives only four 
survived the captivity. 

Almost from the first Pyrard obtained exceptional 
treatment. This was due to his prudence in setting 
himself forthwith to the study of the native lan- 
guage, whereby he brought himself under the notice 
of one of the king's commissioners. On removal 
to Mil6 he thus was able to interest the Sultan and 
to obtain favour for himself and his comrades. He 
was lodged with a lord who was the Sultan's most 
trusted adviser, and for four years was allowed to 
go from island to island in company with the 
islanders, and for his own purposes of trade. With 
the exception that he was a captive, and deprived 
of the public exercise of the Christian religion, his 
term of exile was in most respects tolerable. In 
February 1607 an expedition arrived at Md,ld from 
Chittagong, incited, as Pyrard afterwards heard, by 
the prospect of obtaining the excellent cannon saved 
from the Corbin. The Sultan endeavoured to escape 
to the southern atolls, but was pursued and slain, 
and Pyi-ard and his three remaining companions, on 
being discovered not to be Portuguese, were taken 
to India by the invaders. 

The account of the Maldives occupies the greater 
part of the present volume (ch. v-xxiii). First, we 
have the circumstances attending the wreck, the 
escape of the mate and his party, other attempted 
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escapes, and the arrival of the author at MilM (ch. 
v-ix). Next, a general description of the Maldive 
islands, details of the religion, manners, and customs 
of the people, the government and the court, trade 
and commerce (ch. x-xvii). Tliirdly, traditional 
and current history of the islands, and memoranda 
of occurrences during the author's captivity, closing 
with the Bengal invasion, which gave him his liberty 
(ch. xviii-xxiii). As we shall see hereafter, the 
greater portion of the Maldive section of the book 
was not piit in writing till long after his return, and 
four years of varied adventure intervened between 
his departure from the Maldives and his arrival in 
France. So vivid, however, was his recollection, so 
accurate had been liis observation, that Mr. Chris- 
topher and Mr. Bell, our two moilern authorities, 
writing their accounts of the islands with Pyrard 
before them, find but little to atld and less to 
amend. 

The Bengal ships, ladeu with booty and carrying 
Pyrard and his friends, touched first at Minikoy 
(Maliku) and the Laccadives, and then sailed for 
Chittagong. Here the E^ja endeavoured to induce 
the Frenchmen to remain with him, but put no 
obstacles in the way of their departure. After a 
month's sojourn, they were offered a passage in a 
ship bound for Calicutj where they expected to be 
able to put themselves into the hands of the Dutch. 

After a three weeks' voyage, they were landed, 
not at Calicut, but at Muttungal, a port of the 
Malabar ]>irates between Cananor and Calicut. 
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At this and the neighbouring towns, the French- 
men, as being enemies of the Portuguese, were 
received with great distinction, and even enthu- 
siasm. His sojourn at the pirate ports enables our 
author to throw much light upon the relations of 
the Malabars with the Samorin, and of both with 
the Portuguese. Although much pressed to remain, 
Pyrard and his friends proceeded to Calicut by 
land, arriving there about the end of June 1607. 

Their reception at Calicut was no less warm and 
hearty. An eight months' residence at this laraous 
city gave our author time to observe and admire 
the conditions of prosperity of a great commercial 
town under native rule. Unfortunately, they were 
not the only Europeans at Calicut. Two Jesuits, 
whom the Samorin found it useful to have at his 
court for the purposes of his diplomatic intercourse 
with Goa, induced the Frenchmen to accept their 
letters of safe conduct to Cochin. One of the party, 
a Flemish Protestant,^ who had before found hunself 
in the clutches of the Portuguese, scented treachery, 
and refused to leave Calicut. Pyi-ard and his two 
other friends were kidnapped by a party of Portu- 
guese outside Calicut, and conveyed to Cochin as 
prisoners 

The description of the Tronco of Cochin, into 
which our travellers were now thrown, reads as 
horrible as that of any prison in those dai'k days of 
legal cruelty. It may be read, but cannot be para- 

' Desoribed by Pjrard aa a tailor and a Lrurapeter, and also aa 
a clever carver in wood. 

f 2 
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phrased here. The captives, after an imprisonment 
of nine oi* ten days, were well-advised in making an 
application for intercession to the Jesuits' College. 
Finding them to be Frenchmen and Catholics, the 
fathers interested themselves in their behalf, and 
obtained their enlargement, Tliey remained six 
weeks longer at Cochin, and were then shipped 
for Goa by the armada of the South, which, after 
a twenty days' passage, reached the metropolis 
of Portuguese India in June 1608. 

The first volume closes with the authoi"'s arrival 
at Goa. The remainder of his adventures may be 
allowed to stand over for the present. Suffice it to 
say that he was pressed into the Portuguese service 
on shipboard, and vi.sited Ceylon and the Eastern 
Islands. On his return from the far East he was again 
at Goa for the latter part of 1G09, ami got a passage 
in a can-ack, which set sail in January IGIO. After 
a sojourn in Brazil, where the carrack was abandoned, 
he mafle his way to Europe. The ship made land at 
the Bayonne Islands, on the coast of Galicia. Here 
Pyrard bade farewell to his two companions, who 
had thus far shared his fortunes, and, after paying 
his promised vows at Compostella, took ship for 
Rochelle, and, after an absence of nearly ten yeai"S, 
arrived at Laval on the IGth February 1611. 

After a short stay in his native town, Pyrard 
seems to have proceeded to Pai'is, where, in the 
same year, he brought out the first edition of his 
book. It is in one volume, 12rao., containing twelve 
chapters, — a Treatise of Animals, Trees, etc., and an 
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Advice for Navigation in the Indies, — in all, pp. 
372. The title-page is as follows : — 

"Discours \ du voyage des \ Frangois aiix Indes | Orientates, | 
Ensemble des divers accidens, | adventures & dangers de 
I'auteur en plusieurs | Royauraes des Indes, & du | sejour 
qu'il y a fait par dix ans, depuis | I'an 1601 jusques en ceste 
anuee 1611 ( Contenant | la description des pais, les mcBurs, 
loix, facon de viure. Religion | de la plus part des habitans de 
rinde, I'accroissement de | la Chrestient^, le tralic & diverses 
autres singularitez, | non encore ecrittes ou plus exactement 
remarquees. | Traite et description des | animaux, arbres & 
fruicts des Indes | orientales, obseruees par I'Auteur. | Plus 
un brief Advertissement & Advis pour | ceux qui entrepren- 
nent le voyage des Indes. ( Dedi^ a la Reyne Regente | en 
France | Par FRANCOIS PYRARD de Laval | A Paris, | 
Chez David le Clerc, rue Frementel, au | petit Corbeil, prfes 
le puits Certain | M. DC. xi. | Avec privilege du Roy. | " 

The privilege is not inserted. 

The book itself is dedicated to the Queen-Regent, 
Marie de Medici ; the Treatise to the President 
Jeannin. From the former dedication it would not 
appear that he had obtained any actual assistance 
from her Majesty. The commencement of the 
latter, however, intimates that the patronage of 
Jeannin was of a substantial character. It begins 
thus : " Ayant est^ apres un accueil si favorable 
induit par vous k mettre par escrit ce qui estoit de 
mon voyage," etc. Both dedicatory epistles are in 
other respects worded in the adulatory style of the 
times. 

The second edition was published in 161* 
book was, in great measure, re-written, a 
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appears in two volumes, 8vo. It was published at 
Paris, "par Remy Dallin, au mont S. Hilaire, rue de 
Sept Voyes h Tiiuage S. Hilaire." The first volume, 
like the first edition, is dedicated to the Queen 
mother, now no longer Regent ; the second to *' Mon- 
seigneur Messire Leonard Destrappes, Archevesque 
d'Aux, conseiller du Roy en ses conseUs d'Elstat et 
Privd"; and the author acknowledges the great 
favours he had received from the Archbishop in his 
house. 

The third edition^ was published in 1619, 8vo. It 
was the last issued in the lifetime of the author, 
and contains the Maldive vocabulary, and is thus the 
most valuable. Its title-page will be found below. 

The first volume contains a Dedicatory Epistle to 
G. du Vair, Bishop and Count of Lisieux, a Table of 
Contents, pp. 486, and an Index. Tlie second volume 
has a shortened title-page; a Dedicatory Epistle to 
Charles Duret, Sieur de Clievry ; a Table of Con- 
tents ; the remainder of the Voyage, pp. 1-361 ; a 
Treatise of Animals, Trees, and Fruits, pp. 363-412; 
an Advice for the Navigation of the East Indie-s, pp. 
413-434 ; a Vocabulary of Maldive words (unpaged); 
and an Index. 

Pyrard is said to have died in 1621, but it does 

' An edition of 1616 is meutioned by Ternaux-Compana as 
having been published at Paris by S. Thiboust; but I believe this 
to be a mistake, founded ujion the error of Boucher de h\ llichar- 
derie, who, omitting the edition of IGll, and giving the first 
(wrongly) as of 1615, and the third (rightly) of 1619, siiys there 
was a second, of which he does not knon the date. 
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not appear upon what authority the statement is 
based. For bibliographical purposes the exact date 
is unimportant, as, in the course of nature, he must 
have died long before the next edition appeared. 

The fourth and last French edition appeared in 
1679. This was in one vol. 4to. It is edited by P. 
Du Val, Geographer in Ordinary to the King, and 
published at Paris by Louis Billaine, who apparently 
writes the preface. The book is divided into three 
parts, with separate pagination : — the first contains 
the Voyage as far as Goa, pp. 327 ; the second, the 
remainder of the Voyage, pp. 218 ; the third, the 
Treatise of Animals, etc., and the Advice, pp. 1-48, 
followed by a discourse on voyages in general — a de- 
scription of the Coast of Africa, by " M. N. N.", 
pp. 49-72; Geographical Observations on Pyrard's 
Voyage, by Du Val, pp. 73-144 ; and an Index. 
The added appendices are valueless so far as Pyrard 
is concerned. That of " M. N. N." has no reference 
to the book at all ; while Du Val merely airs his 
geographical knowledge, without elucidating the 
text in any particular. The Maldive vocabulary is 
ruthlessly discarded, to give place to this trash. The 
text is a fair reprint, but in some places unneeded 
polish is given to the style; in others, words and 
names are corrected according to the superior notions 
of Du Val ; in others, passages excised. Far from 
being " la plus recherchde", as B. de la Richarderie 
extols it, this edition is, to the book-lover, a com- 
paratively worthless possession. 

Since 1679 the book has never been reprinted as 
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a whole. Nor, with a Buigle exception, has it been 
translated. A professedly comjilete Portuguese ver- 
sion was published at Goa, the first volume in 1858, 
the second hi 18ti2, by Seftor Joaquim Heliodoro da 
Cnnha Rivara. Unfortunately, the text used was 
that of 1679, and the translation accordnigly reflects 
the demerits of the original. The notes, especially 
those to the second or Goa volume, convey some his- 
torical and local information of considerable value. 
These liave been used in the preparation of the 
present edition ; though, in many instances, where 
the original authorities are cited, Mr. Rivams guid- 
ance will not be acknowledged. One feature of this 
arid other work from the hand oi' that eminent 
Goanese antiquary must not jmss unnoticed, viz., 
the eminent candour with which the evils of the 
Portuguese system, iuid the misdeeds of the Por- 
tuguese officers, are admitted without exculpation. 
It is highly to the credit of Portuguese India 
that the sole translation of a work, which unveils 
a scene of so much national di.sgrace and misfortune, 
.should have proceeded from the press of Goa. 

While the book has been but once translated as a 
whole, it has heen abridged a score of times. The 
following may he instanced : — In French : Prevost, 
Hist, des Vol/., 1753, torn. 10 ; Charton, Vat/tttjfurfi 
Anciens et Moileriws, Paris, 1856, torn. 4; Guerin, 
Natigatevrs Franqais, Paris, 1846. In Gennan: 
Schwabe, AUijcmeine Jihtto^rie dcr Reisen, Leipzig, 
1747-74, vol. 8; Berliner Sominlung dtr hcsten 
it ltd ncuvstvn ffcisc ht:<tv?ireihnfifjcn, vols. 13. 14 ; 
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Siimmlung mehrer Geschichte, etc., Brandenburg, 
1783. In English; Purchas's Pilgrimes; Harris's 
Collection of Voyages, vol. 1 ; Ilie World Displaijed, 
London, 1774-8, vol. 10 ; Duncan's Mariners 
Chronicle, 1805, vol. 4. 

A few words are necessary upon the authorship of 
these volumes. Prone as bibliographers are to the 
discovery of mare's-nests, it will certainly surprise 
all readers, who are even tolerably acquainted with 
the geographical and ethnographical knowledge of 
the period, to learn that Pyrard figures in the black- 
list of M. Querard's SupercMries Litteraires DevoiUcs. 
On investigation of this charge, it is found to rest 
upon several authorities of the seventeenth century, 
though none of them can be assigned to an earlier 
period than 1650. They would seem to be indepen- 
dent, and are certainly conflicting. None of these 
dicta are dated ; approximately, however, they come 
in the following order : 

(1.) Samuel Sorbi^re [b. 1615, d. 1670] has this 

note on Pyrard in his Sorheriana^: 

"Les voiages de Pirard, en deux vohimes, ou I'auteiir 
s'amuse k nous raconter beaucoup de petites avantures parti- 
culi^res, que le lecteurlit avec autaut de degout qu'il les ecri- 
voit sans doute avecque plaisir. Tout ce que j'y apiis tut 
riiistoire du Cocos, dout il parle fort long. On m'assure que 

le livre avoit dt^ compost par Mr. B sur les niemoires 

de I'irard Chirurgien, assez idiot, et qui n'eftt pus 6i6 capable 
de former un discours de longue lialaiue" (p. 195). 

The two vol. edition referred to, of which Sorbiere 

' SoH/eriana, sive Excerpta ex are Samuelis Sorbiere. Toulouse, 
1094. 
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waa SO unworthy a student, was either of 1615 or 
1619. The Mr, B, to whom the authorship is at- 
tributed, is either Jerome Btgnon or Pierre Bergeron. 
The number of dots after the initial is one too many 
for the former, and one too few for the latter. 
Bergeron was a well-known literary ecclesiastic, and, 
if he had been intended, he would probably have 
been designated by a clerical title. I am therefore 
inclined to think that Sorbi^re meant to refer to 
Jerome Bignon. 

(2.) The copy of the 1619 edition, formerly 
owned by Bishop Huet of Avranches [b. 1624, d. 
1721], and now possessed by the Bibliotheque 
Nationale of Paris, contains in the fly-leaf the fol- 
lowing MS. note ; 

" Le veritable aufcur de ce liurc est Pierre Bergeron, qvi 
aynnt out parler dcs diiierses avantures de Pyrard, lorsqu'il 
fut de retour d Paris, it le prist chez scty, et se les fist racontcr 
auecfuutc Vexactitude que fon pent remarquer d<iii4cet ouurage. 
Comme Pyrard esloit tovjours yitrr, Beryei'on pr discerncr 
la veriti de sea paroles luy faisoit dire plitsifurs fois et d 
divers terns une 7ncsme chose, ct qd il la rapportoit con- 
stamm d'vne mesmc fa^on et sans varier, il la prenoit pr veri- 
table : sinon, il la rejetioit eoe suspecte. Jc tiens cela de Mr. 
Conrartr 

TMs note, which I have examined, is not signed, 
but I have no reason to question its authenticity. 
The information it contains must be dated prior to 
1G75, the year of Conrart's death. 

(3.) The publisher's preface to the 1679 edition of 

' Founder of aud secretary to the aociety from wiiicb sprung the 
French Academy. 
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Pyrard, already referred to, contains the following 
passa^ : 

" II y a des avantures si extraordinaires qu'elles passeroient 
pour les incidents de Boinan, si Ton u'estoit pas persuade de 
la sincerite de I'auteur, qui n'estant pas homiue S9avant, 
avoit pris la precaution de communiquer ses cayers, et de 
prendre les avis des plus sijavants hommes de son temps, et 
entr'autres de feu Monsieur Hierosme Bignon, Advocat 
General ; qui a est4 un des premiers hommes de son siecle, et 
qui a eu la bont^ de redresser notre voyageur dans les 
choses qui surpassoient ses connoissances." 

(4.) The last authority is that of Tallemant des 
B^ux [b. 1619, d. circa 1700], in his Histoi'iettes, 
not published till the present century/ In Hist. No. 
cccv, on M. et Madame de Bl^rancourt, he states 
that this lady was much given to study, and 
proceeds : 

" Bergeron, chanoine de je ne sais oii (M. Despesses dont il 
avoit 6t4 pr^cepteur lui avoit fait donner cette pr^bende), 
foi celui dont elle se servit pour s'instruire. EUe a fait, 
dit-on, un Discours de I'amour conjugal ; mais on ne I'a 
point vu, Bergeron demeura avec elle tout le reste de 
sa vie. Ce bonhomme aimoit fort les voyages ; il tint 
Pyrard deux ans k BMrancourt^; de temps en temps il 
le faisoit parler des mSmes choses, et marquoit ce qu'il 
lui disoit, pour voir s'il ne vacUloit point : car Pyrard 
n't^toit qu'un brutal et un ivrogne. C'est ainsi que le bon- 
homme Bergeron a fait le livre de Voyages de Pyrard; il prit 
tout ce soin-ld parce que c'est la seule relation que nous 

1 Edited by M. Monmerqu6. Ist edition. 6 vols., 1834; the 
3rd edition is published by Gamier FrSres. 10 vols, in 5. 

'' This fine chateau is situate near Noyon, and has been en- 
graved by Israel Silvestre. 
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ayons des Maldives. Ce bon vieillard n'y mit point son nom, 
noH plus qu'^ la premiere partie de Vincent le Blanc, qu'il 
ecrivit aussi tout le mSnie, car les autres parties ne valent 
rien ; et quelqu'un, apr^s le mort de M. de Peyresc, chez qui 
^toit le manuscrit, y a ajout^ le reste pour grossir le volume. 
II y a encore un traits des navigations de la fa90n de M. 
Bergeron, au bout de la Conquite des Canaries, par Bethen- 
court."! 

These are the nearest to contemporary records we 
possess. In the eighteenth century, while the notes 
of Huet and Tallemant des Rdaux were still hidden 
in manuscript, the Abbd Perau, in his Life ofBignon^ 
was able to assign the book, without fear of contra- 
diction, to his hero. Under the year 1615 we have 
this passage (p. 88) : 

" M. Bignon ne donna rien k I'irapression depuis ses notes 
sur Marculfe : on lui est cependant redevable de la relation 
d'un Voyage aux Indes Orientales, Maldives, Moluques, et au 
Brisil, qui fut imprim^ b. Paris in 8° en 1615. Mais comme 
il n'avoit ^t6 que le r^dacteur de ce qu'il avoit appris du 
voyageur, il n'eut garde de se I'approprier et il le fit paroitre 
sous le nom de celui qui dtoit censd en etre le premier auteur. 
Ce voyageur s'appelloit Francois Pyrard, originaire de Laval : 
c'dtoit un homme d'assez bon sens, raais peu capable de 
s'dnoncer par dcrit. M. Bignon ayant eu occasion de faire 
connoissance avec lui, I'entendit avec plaisir et trouvant que 
les d^couvertes qu'il avoit faites pourroient Stre avantageuses 
au public, il lui proposa de les mettre au jour. Cette entre- 

• Published by the Hakluyt Society in 1872, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Major, who refers in his Introduction to this edition of 
Bergeron. 

* La Vie de Jerome Bignon, Avocat Ghiiral et Conseiller d'Etat. 
Par M. I'AbM P6rau, Liceuti6, de la raaison et Soci^te de Sorbonne . 
Paris, 1757, 8vo. 
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pris paroissant au dessus des forces de Pyrard, AI. Bignon 
I'attira chez lui, et sur les conKrences qu'il eut habituelle- 
ment avec ce voyageur il en forma une relation qui parut 
comma j'ai dit en 1615 en deux volumes in 8°. II y en eut 
une nouveUe Edition en 1679 augmentee de divers trait^s." 

The notices of the bibliographers are not of much 
value. Before the publication of the Bergeron 
theory, most of them subscribed to the Bignon 
authorship; afterwards, mwe suo, they merely stated 
or tried to reconcile the conflicting accounts. The 
eighteenth century editions of Moreri attribute the 
work to Bignon. Niceron foUows suit; but Chauffe- 
pid, who read the book, doubts whether the book 
could have come from other than Pyrard's hand : — 
" Cela paroit un peu diflScile k comprendre, quand 
on lit le voyage mdme, ou I'auteur parle toujours 
en premiere personne. La mani^re dont la chose 
est exposde dans I'Avertissement qui est h, la tdte 
du livre est bien plus naturelle." He then quotes 
the passage from the preface of 1679. 

Bechman and Zeidler follow the Bignon theory. 
Brunet and Ebert, Barbier and Querard, merely 
quote the conflicting notices of Huet and P^rau. 
M. Cyrils, in his article on Pyrard in Michaud's 
Biog. Z7/JU'., attributes the fulness of detail for which 
the book is remarkable to the notes taken by Bignon 
in convereations with Pyrard, and adds : — " Ces 
raat^riaux soigneusement transcrits furent confids h, 
Bergeron, qui les mit en ordre et les publia sous ce 
titre" (citing the edition of 1615). This reconcilia- 
tion of the two stories is, I believe, a mere conjee- 
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ture : there is no authority for the statement that 
the manuscript notes passed from Bignon to Ber- 
geron ; and the notices of Huet and Talleraant des 
R^aux are express to the effect that the book was 
made up by Bergeron from Pyrard's lips. 

We are, unfortunately, without any data for test- 
ing the Bignon theory. As regards Bergeron, we 
are in a better position to judge. He undoubtedly 
made a special study of voyages, and in 1629 pub- 
lished an edition of Bethencourt's Conqucle des 
Canaries, together with a treatise of ancient and 
modem voyages. In this latter work reference is 
twice made to Pyrard. Writing of the caution and 
provision necessary to be taken in regard to the 
Indian voyage, he proceeds : — 

" De cela on en pent prendre de trfes-bon adm's dit sieiir 
Pirard sur lii fiu de son hure des Indes Orientales oii il 
donne une bicn particulifere instruction pour tons ceux qui 
voudront entreprendre tels voyages; et entr'autres il re- 
marque les defauta tres-grands de nos Frautjois, tant pour 
leur desnbeyssauce anx chefs, & pour lour querelles entr'eux, 
que pour beaucoup d'autres fautcs & desordres, k quoy toutea 
les autrus nations sQauent ruieux pourvoir" (p. 187>. 

Coming to the mention of particular voyages, he 
writes : — 

" Pour le regard des grands voyages de quelques particu- 
liers <5s Indes depuis que le pas en a estti ouvert par les 
Portugais et Ca.stillans, les autres nations, entr'autres nos 
Fran9oi.s, en ont estd assez soigneux, ijoit pour le trafic, soit 
par simple curiosity de voir & d'apprendre, comme sont ceux 
de Pirard, Morsquet, Martin & autrea mis en lumi^re. Quant 
k Pirard, outre la description assez exacte des costes de 
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riiide Orientale, d'Afriqiie & du Bresil, il en fait une bien 
particulit're iles Isles Maldiues, qui n'estoient quasi cognues 
que de nom auparavant" (p. 195). 

This is followed by a note on Mocquet. the well- 
known voyager whom Pyrard met in India, 

In neither of these passages does Bergeron drop 
the slightest hint that he was personally responsible 
for Pyrai'd's book. This omission is by Tallemant 
des Reaux attributed to modesty, and the voyages 
of Vincent le Blanc are instanced as an example of 
like magnanimity. Now the first edition of Le 
Blanc was published in 1648. The title-page in- 
forms us, " Le tout recueilly de ses memoires par le 
sieur Coulon." The so-called second edition was 
issued in 1649, but this is the same as the former in 
all respects except the title-page, where, in place of 
the above, we have " Redigez lidellement sur ses 
memoires et registres tirez de la Biblioth^ue de 
Monsieur de Peiresc, conselller au Parlement de Pro- 
vence et enrichis de tres-curieuses observations par 
Pierre Bergeron Parisian. " Peiresc died in 1637; 
and thus the sting of Tallemant s gibe, that Bergeron 
wrote the real Le Blanc, and that " some one" after 
Peiresc's death added the worthless matter, is re- 
moved. Either Bergeron edited the edition of 1648 
under the name of Coulou, or his name was used in 
1649 to sell the "remainder" of a book which had 
not gone off well. 

Even assuming that Bergeron did write or edit 
the Le Blanc voyages, a superficial comparison of that 
book with Pyrard's will prove, independently of the 
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matter, that the two works did not come from the 
same hand. The authority of Conrart, conveyed to us 
by Bishop Iluet, is indeed higli, and when confirmed 
by the circumstantial account of Tallemant des R^aux, 
is entitled to due recognition. But when, in 1G79, 
the pubUsher of Pyrard makes no mention of Ber- 
geron, and merely alludes to the friendly assistance 
of Bignon, and, above all, when we reatl Pyrard's 
liook itself, we must inevitably come to the opinion 
of Chauffepid, that the matter of these volumes is 
Pj'rards, and his alone. There can be little doubt, 
upon the authorities, that, between IGll and 1619, 
Pyrard si>ent much of his time in and about the 
houses of great and learned men. Some of these, 
such as Jeannin, Bignon, and Bergeron, must have 
seen clearly that the book of 1611 conta,ined but a 
small part of the author's experience and know- 
ledge ; and it is probable that by repeated convei'sa- 
tion they revived his memories, and induced liim 
to make in the next edition a more ample record. 
Taking as a test the description of the Maldives, we 
find that, in the edition of IGll (the authorship of 
which liJis never been in question) this is comprised 
in 74 pages. The same section of the voyage 
in the edition of ,1610 extends over 223 pages, 
each of which contains about twice as much matter 
as one of the earlier volume. And there was not a 
man then alive (except, perhaps, Pyrard's own fellow- 
captives, whose names even are unknown) who could 
have written a single page of this account.' 

' Tlie fulness of the descriptioa of Portuguese India iu tl>e 
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If, then, the charge against Pyrard be confined to 
this, that the proof-sheets were corrected by these 
learned men, or that by their advice he enlarged his 
treatment of various portions of his voyage, or 
amended his arrangement of details, or even that 
parts of the book were written by others to his 
dictation, — in any such case, the fact is of no dis- 
credit to him as an author, and affords no grounds 
for a charge of literaiy fraud. 

We may pass lightly, though not with silence, the 
sad picture of Pyrard's later years, drawn by Huet 
and des Iltiaux. Both state that he was a drunkard. 
Readers of these volumes will not require to be 
told that, down to the time of his return to France, 
far from being a drunkard, he had passed unscathed 
through his great misfortunes and long captivity, 
chiefly by the virtue of sobriety, wherein many 
of his comrades were so deficient. With the 
sole exception of an episode in his Brazilian so- 
journ, there is not a trace in these volumes of 
even levity of conduct. He presents himself to 
us truthfully, so fai" as we can judge, as a pious 
Catholic, little used to the world, to whom the 
drunkenness and blasphemy of his sailor comrades 
were alike abhorrent, and in whose eyes the one 
redeeming feature of the Portuguese character was 



aecoud volume is perhiipa to be attributed to the prior publication 
of Lmachoten'a Ituit'rary, which had appeared in Dutch iu 1596, iu 
German and English iu 1598, and iu French iu 1610. nr>A hail iu 
all probability been read by Bergeron, au'* 
tiOQS with Pyrard. 
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tlie sobriety of that race. It would seem tliat, on his 
return to France, he failed in striking into tlie tide of 
the ordinary civil life of his class. His book of 1611 
made him a marked man, and his time was probably 
spent in .shiftless lounging in the ante-rooms ai«d at 
the serving-table.s of the g^reat. Unable to deny the 
charge as laid, we may at least contend that he 
probably maintained his former good character till 
1615, when his first full narrative had been written. 
It is in the preface to the edition of 1619 that, for 
the first time, we find an indication that things had 
gone wrong with him. If, indeed, he was by this 
time given over to habits of intoxication, and was 
without the distraction of trade or business, his 
health, perhaps still suffering from the effects of 
Maldive fever and spleen-disease, would soon be 
broken, and his death in 1621, if not authen- 
tically proved, was only a probable consequence. 

Whatever may have been the failings of the man, 
he has given us a book in which each volume pos- 
sesses a peculiar interest. The first contains his 
description of the Maldives, on which it is the 
standard and almost unique authority : the second, 
with which for this purpose we may include the 
last five chapters of the first, gives us a picture of 
Western India at the commencement of the seven- 
teenth centuiy, during those critical yeai's when the 
Dutcli, aided by the Malabars, and at times by the 
English, fairly grappled with the Portuguese- 
years which witnessed the sieges of Mozambique 
and Malacca, the first interference of the Dutch in 
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Ceylon, and the periodical blockade of Goa itself. 
The Portuguese were stunned, but they little 
realised the situation : their great capital was still 
abandoned to the luxurious habits and official corrup- 
tion which had characterised the period of undisputed 
monopoly ; and in Pyrard's second volume we have 
the delineation, by an intelligent and disinterested 
foreigner, of a scene, which with our present 
knowledge of the magnitiide of the issues then at 
stake, is not lacking in tragic interest. Nor is 
the demeanour of the Portuguese without its lesson 
for us, who are now treading the same stage. 

The interest attaching to the first volume is of a 
different character. The Maldives, even in these days, 
came little into the current of Indian politics. They 
!xre remote in the broad Indian Ocean : of the in- 
numerable little islands of which the group consists, 
the largest is no bigger than an ordinary English 
common. Eacli inhabited island is a little village, 
separated from its neighbours by sea or lagoon ; yet 
the whole forms and, as far back as we can trace 
the islands in history, has formed a compact king- 
dom, with a well-designed constitution, a cabinet 
of ministers, a body of executive and judicial, re- 
ligious and revenue officers, all in due subordina- 
tion. Were not the whole aspect of Maldive civilisa- 
tion coloured and penetrated by Mahoniedanism, 
that ever-present factor in the East, we might 
regard Pyrard's description of this little kingdom, 
so strange and yet so particular, as one which might 
have ' or Defoe. 

</2 



,Sjjj<>ir Pyrard left the 3ilaldires in 1607. very few 
Kur'vj^^aujs liXive visited them, and most of these 
fjAVfr i/f:eu fchjpwi-ecked mariners. The last detailed 
vyyy'jJA of them is given by my coadjutor, Mr. Bell, 
hi hifc valuable refx>rt to the Ceylon Government 
'/f a vjfeit made by him in 1860. The visit was, 
unljappily, but a short one, but, from his position at 
iiitlUi and Colombo, he has had firequent intercourse 
with >Ialdive mercliants and sailors, and he has 
f/ta/le a «j>ecial study of the language. But for the 
aid he lia« afforde*^! me, both bj"^ his report and by 
hiM notes, this volume could not have been edited : 
and I gla/lly take this opportunity of stating that 
ui'tHt of the notes to the Maldive portion are merely 
ltUiC(A t<^igetlier by me from the very full information 
on all fwints which he has placed at my command. 

One otiier modern authority, however, whose name 
JH frer|uently quoted in the notes, must not pass 
unnoticed here, especially as he is one of the many 
noblo Anglo-Indians whom untimely death has de- 
prived of what are called the substantial rewards 
of this world, and whose names should therefore be 
rescued from oblivion. 

Lieut. Willmott Christopher, of the Indian 
Navy, was a lieutenant on the Benares, under 
Captain Moresby, when the survey of the Maldives 
was carried out in 1834-5. The crews of the two 
ships suffered much from illness at the islands, and 
in June 1835 the survey had to be temporarily 
abandoned. Lieutenants Christopher and Young, 
desirous of learning further the language and 
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customs of the islanders, bravely volunteered to 
remain at Maid. The permission of the Bombay 
Government was obtained, and the Benares left 
them with a few men in June 1 835. Three weeks 
afterwards. Young fell seriously ill of the fever, 
and two months later Christopher himself was 
seized. In the meantime he had been of the 
greatest service to the crew of an English ship 
wrecked on one of the atolls. On his return to 
MaM in August, his friend and the men left, and 
Christopher, after struggling on for another month, 
was forced to follow them to Ceylon. The descrip- 
tion of the Maldives compiled by the two lieu- 
tenants was published in vol. i of the Transactions 
of the Bombay Geographical Society (pp. 54-108), 
and a Maldive vocabulary, collected by Christopher, 
appears in vol. vi of the Journal R. A. S. The 
two papers, the result of but a few months' work, in 
combination with arduous public duties and under 
the most depressing influences of sickness, form a 
record of painstaking investigation. They had read 
either Pyrard or an abridgment, and their papers 
form a valuable supplement to our author. 

After this service Christopher was engaged in the 
survey of the East Coast of Africa, and there met 
M. Antoine d'Abbadie, who has in letters to me 
expressed admiration of his character and abili- 
ties. In 1848, per mare et to'ram, the Indian 
Navy took part in the siege of Mooltan. " During 
the first siege", writes Mr. Low,^ " Lieutenant 
* History of the Indian Natn/, ii, 218-220. 
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Willmott Chribtupher, who, as Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Indus flotilla, had been engaged in 
transporting men, guns, and stores to Mooltan, took 
advantage of this opjwrtunity to indulge his love 
of adventure and unbounded energy, and joined 
the hastily raised levies of the late Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, when his intimate knowledge of Mooltau 
and its neigblxjurhood was of essential service to 
that officer." Sir H. Edvvardes* own opinion of him 
may be gathered from the following': " Another 
volunteer went with me into the field and assisted 
me greatly in carrying orders — poor Christopher, 
of the Indian Navy, whose zeal proved fatal to him 
so shortly afler. On this occasion he rode about 
with a long sea-telescope under his arm, just as com- 
posedly as if he had been on the deck of his own 
vessel." 

In the terrible night attack of the 9th Sep- 
tember 1848, Christopher received his death- wound. 
" Ca])tain Christopher", continues Sir H. Edwardes, 
"had from his first arrival with the steamers at 
Mooltan shown the usual willingness of his profes- 
sion to co-operate with his brother officers on shore. 
On the niglit in question he had once already con- 
ducted some reinforcements to Colonel Pattoun's 
assistance ; but the fighting at the outposts still 
raged with unabated fury. Another reinforcement 
came up, but had no guide. ' Will no one show us 
the way V asked the officer of the party, looking 
round on the liretl occupants of the trenches. ' I 
• See Sir H. EdwarJos's A 1V«>- on Uie Piuijnub Frontitr. 
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will,' replied Christopher, and putting himself at 
their head, steered them with the steadiness of a 
pilot through ditches and gardens, under a roaring 
fire of musketry. A ball hit him in the ankle, and 
shattered the joint to pieces. A few weeks later 
(9th October 1848), he was borne by the gi-ateful 
British officers to a rude grave beside a well near 
the village of Sooraj Khoond, and I myself read 
the service over him. A better or braver man fell 
not beneath the walls of Mooltan." 

I am far from intending to confine the expression 
of my obligations to Mr. Bell to the commentary 
on the Maldive chapters of this book. He has 
assisted me in all parts of it, more or less, as well 
by suggestion and original information, as by criti- 
cism and answers to queries. I regret that his 
residence in Ceylon prevented me from profiting 
by his perusal of the translation and notes in their 
final form, and that to this cause are due many 
slight errors in the transliteration of Maldive words, 
and a few graver mistakes. 

I owe a heavy debt of gratitude to our respected 
President, Colonel Yule, who, regardless of his 
many other duties and avocations, while not, I 
am sure, neglectful of them, has rendered me 
assistance at every turn from his abundant store. 
While this volume was in preparation, his invalu- 
able Glossary was in the press, and he at all 
times gave me free access to the proofs. In many 
cases, even where I have appended a reference 
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to his work, my notes were di-awii before I saw 
Colonel Yule's proofs : had it been otherwise, I 
should frequently have profited by liis l>etter choice 
of quotations. Over and above the aid given by 
his published work, Colonel Yule has too often 
spared neither time nor trouble, in my behalf and 
tlie Society's, in making searches in reference to 
obscure or int-eresting matters occurring in the text. 
He has put me under further obligation by carefully 
revising the proof-sheets, to their great benefit. 

Lastly, I have pleasure in thanking M. Louis 
Brifcre, the well-known antiquary of Le Mane, for 
placing at ray disposal all the information avail- 
able with reference to tl>e author, and for his kind 
welcome to me during a short visit to Le Mans. 
His kindness did not end here, for, being unable at 
the time to lay his hand on the above-mentioned 
article of M, Berangerie, M. Bri^re, after my depar- 
ture, took the pains to make for me with his own 
hands a full and careful copy of the whole article of 
twenty-seven pages. My hope is that the great 
interest which M. Brit;re took in tlie project of this 
Englisli edition of his countryman's voyages, may 
not be disappointed by the execution. 

A. G. 



CHRONOLOGY OF PYRARD'S VOYAGK 
(vol. I.) 



18 May 1601, the OroUtatU and the Corbin leave St. Malo ; 21 May, 
fall in with 9 Datch ships ; 3 Jane, sight the Canariea ; 12 Jane, sight 
the Cape Yerd Islands ; 14 Joly, sight SpUberg's ships off coast of 
Guinea ; 29 Aug.— 16 Oct., at Annobon ; 17—26 Nor., at St Helena ; 
27 — 28 Dec., doable the Cape of Good Hope ; 6 Jan. 1602, severe storm ; 
4 Feb., sight Madagascar; 7 — 11, another storm ; 18 Feb., again sight 
Madagascar ; 29 Feb. — 16 May, at St. Augostine's Bay ; 28 May — 1 
Jane, at the Comorros ; 21 June, cross the line northwards ; 2 July, 
wreck of the Corbin at the Maldives. 

July 1602— Feb. 1607, captivily of Fyrard at the Maldives. Aug. 
1602, death of Captain Grout; Sept. 1602, escape of the mate and 11 
others ; Jan. 1604, escape and death of 4 Flemings ; 12 Oct. 1605, 
eclipse of the san ; — , 1606, arrival at the Maldives of Martin Dom- 
burgh and another Hollander ; also of Adrian de Goaveia, an am- 
bassador from Goa. 

Feb. 1607, arrival of hostile fleet from Chittagong, death of the king, 
and departure of Fyrard and three surviving companions with the fleet ; 
March 1607, Fyrard, after touching at Minicoy and the Laccadives, 
arrives at Chittagong ; circa 23 April, leaves Chittagong ; May, arrives 
at Muttungal, on the Malabar coast ; May — June, visits Chorobaye, 
Vadakkara, and Kftttakal, and arrives at Calicut. June 1607 — Feb. 
1608, residence at Calicut. March 1608, taken prisoner to Cochin ; 
May, leaves Cochin for Goa, touches at Cananore ; June 1608, arrives 
at Goa. [End of Yolnme I.] 
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Page 23, line 6 from bottom, for " Pormoia", read " Tormota". 

Page 32, line 5 from top, for " some", read " two". 

Page 61, line 16 from top, for " he", read " they". 

Page 59, line S, after " Pouladou", add " where we had first landed". 

Page 64, line 6 from top, for " hours", read " days". 

Page 72, lino 17 from top, after " women", read " and had them beaten". 

Page 73, line 10 from bottom, for " more highly in his etteem", read 
" bett«iyireated out of consideration fur him". 

Page 79, note 3, for " gananawa", read " geniyanavA" . 

Page 88, note 8, for " da", read " rfii", and for " duwa", read "dtttoo". 

Page 90, note 8, for " miru", read " m\ru", and strike out " «id is one of 
the three ministers of the Sultan". 

Page 94, note, for " etula", read " atula". 

Page 96, note 2, for " dolot", read " ddot". 

Page 96, note 1, for " Mr. Bell", read " Mr. Christopher". 

PlBge 97, note 1, for '• Sin. hctkvri," read " Elu hakiriya". 

Page 97, note 2. The following are the numbers of inhabited islands in ten 
of the atolls in the year 1882, according to information gleaned by Mr. 
Bell from well-informed islanders : Malosmac^lulu 32, MiU^ 13, Axi 18, Felidu 5, 
Hulaku 10, Nilandu 14, Kolumadlulu 13, Haddumati 13, SuviSdiva 21, Addu 7. 

Page 127, note 3, for " namadavA", read " nanuinavd" . 

Page 160, dete last half of note. The corresponding year of the Christian 
era to A.H. 994 is 1616, not 1677. The tombs so dated are therefore of men 
who were contemporary with Pyrard, during whose time there was no Portu- 
guese invasion. 

Page 184, line 4 from top, for " do otherwise", read " deformed". 

Page 202, 10 lines from bottom, for " call", read " called". 

Page 248, note, for " Viyadou", read '' Viyadoru". 

Page 255, note 1, add " or as Mr. Bell suggests, a misprint for Mauvayc, the 
modem Mdvd KUage, a title, as Kambadi Kilage, confined to ladies. 

Page 325, line 12 from top, for " padoes", read '* padocs". 

Page 339, line 5 from top, for " Monuty", read " Moutiei'. 

Page 348, note 2, for "Ckattigantt" , read "Ckaitaignci". 

Page 365, line 16 from top, for " Moussey", read " Moussez". 

Page 375, line 12 from top, for " Qoa", read " Cochiu". 

Page 392, line 8 from bottom, for " parents", reiwl " priests". 

Page 898, line 12 from top, for " silver", read ■' silk". 

Page 404. Aviardi is probably the Murathi Avcar, a, fvucu uuclusing u yurd 
nmiid » houM (Wilson). 
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FIEST PART. 



The abundance of all kinds of wealth which France pro- 
duces, and the favours which the bounty of Heaven hath so 
liberally poured upon her soil, may have been the cause why 
the French have so long neglected the sea. And this is so 
not only in their case, but with most of the nations who have 
enjoyed that felicity even in a less dejfree. They have 
enough to do with the land, whicli supplies them with a 
sufficiency of wealth, and take no thought to seek more 
amid the perils of the treaelierous sea. On the otlier hand, 
we see that nations whose territory is poor and sterile, or too 
confined, have sought a recompense in navigation, whereby 
they have not only supplied their deficiencies, but have also 
made their cities in all respects rich and opulent. These 
are the peoples who have excelled in naval science. Yet ia 
truth France, in neglecting trade, deprives herself of riches, 
which nnture offers in addition to lier other wealth ; for .she 
is washed by two productive seas and fiu'uished with many 
good harbours, by means of which she might communicate 
and negotiate with many nations far from her two coasts, as 
though they were her neighbours, on the east and west, and 
even with the most distant couutries. It must be confessed, 
too, that the trade of the sea is of the most noble and 
excellent kind, bringing, amid great risks, the riches and 
peculiar products of other lauds to profit one's own countr}'', 
luiying of her abundance to those that aic in need. It 
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Z OBJECTS OK THE VOYAGE. 

is like depriving oneself of the use of a limb, for example, 
ciittiu},' off an arm. We are now seeing our nn'stfike, for the 
Frenoli, alter neglectinji eouniles.s fair opportunities (which 
the Portugue.se and Spaniards have not only takun hut 
eagerly sought), are constrained to receive from those nations, 
in retail, the gold, spices, and the curious things of the East, 
in place of having fetched them themselves, and distrihuting 
then) to others. So at present tlie Portuguese and Spaniartls 
are trying to keep to themselves those elements which are 
common to all, and by all manner of wrong-doing to chase 
from the seas the French andothernationswlio would voyage 
and traffic therein. This it was which principally induced a 
merchant company of St Malo, Laval, and Vitr^, in the year 
1601, tfl sound the ford (Hondcr Ic ffifai/), and seeking a path 
to the ludiea, to .show the French tlie way ; in .short, to 
draw fi-nm the fountain-head.^ With tliis tnt*nt, they 
equipj>ed two ships, the one of 400 tons, named the Orois- 
s(tn(,^ the other of 200. nauied the Cvrhin, which were de- 



1 Pyrard seemB to believe this ToyBge to have been the first under- 
taken by any Frenchman to the East Indies; and JMartin, in his journal 
of tlie voyago of the Cniisa/int, also 80 descrilwH it. (See next note.) 
Both Becm to have been ignorant of the voya^'e of Jean Pamicntier 
of Dieppe, who reached Suiiiatr.i in l.'i211, and, like Pyrar^l, visited the 
Maldives. The reason of thia igiiomnce is that no account of Par- 
mentifrt voyage was publiishod until IH32, when M. Estancelin obtained 
a MS. journal, in poe«»8ion of M. Thi-odore Tarb6, and included it in 
his Dijifonrs de rni/w/ea et descouBerten dai naviffateura Nomtaiulx (pp. 241- 
812) ; for the Maldive portion, Bee App. to this voluiuc. There is 
an excellent new edition of the Ponnentier voyagea by M. Cb. Schefer ; 
Paris, Leroux, 1883, 8vo. 

* The fortunes of the Croinmnt, so fur as they concern the narrative 
of Pyrard, will be noted in the course of this work from other authori- 
ties, and ehiofly from the journal of Fran«;oi8 Martin, published under 
the title of Desvription du premkr vn;/aiie/aict iiux Jmkfi Orkntale.s par 
le.i /'VoNfiiM. Of this rare book there are two editions ; the first pub- 
lished early in llilJ4 (the privilege bearing date 3rd Feb.), & very few 
months after the arrival of the author at Plymouth. The second 
edition, of which is the copy posaeased by the Brit. Mus., was pub- 
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spatclied under the command of the Sieur de la Bardeliere,* 
a burgeaa of St. Malo, with Fran(jois Groiit,^ Sicur du Clos- 
neuf, Constable of St. Malo, as liis vice-admiral and captain 

lished in 1609. la the title-page of the latter the wordfl " pur lea 
Franfoia" are an a<ldition — th&t is, if the title of the first edition 
be correctly given by TeriiRUx Oom{>aii«. 

' The aflmiral'a full name and title, as given by Martin, was Jlichel 
Frotet, aieur de la Bardeliere (Martin, p. 13). He was born at St. Malo, 
81 Dec. 1.519, and waa descended of an ancient family of that town, and, 
like his cousin, Frotet do la Landelle, waa one of the moat determined 
■upportera of the League. On the 29th March 1589 he was nominated 
one of the four captains-general of the militia, and throughout the 
wars of 1689-91 had several important commanda and performed many 
aignal services, ou account of which his townsmen gave him the name of 
the St. M&lo Ajax (Cunat, St, ^ftlio lUuatre par wn maritix, Renues, 1857, 
8vo., p. 77 ; Bee also article by Cunat in Lovet, Biot/rapliie Brtlonne). 

' Grout was of an o3d St. Malo family, which claimetl Icinship with 
the Dutch family of Groot, soon after this time to be made illustrious 
by the name of Hugo Grotius. Grout's father, also Fraiiijois, was born 
at St. Malo in |.il8, and had his Christian name from Francis I, who 
happened to be at the town on the day of his baptism. The event is 
recorded thus: " Le 5« jour d'Octtjbre lfil8 fut baptiue ungn filz il 
Jetian Grout et JeSianne Brulle sa femme : et fut grand compdre noble 
homme Franczoys Galleaze, grand ecuyer de France, et fut nomm6 
Franczoys au nom du roy, lequei est alors pr<jaent eti Saint- Malo : et petit 
compare Michel Brulle, et countuTe Porriwo Clienu, baptiz6 par le 
vicaire-cure, Maistre Lanci-lot RulHer" (Cunat, .S'(. Malo illwitrc par Hen 
marins, p. 3G9). The date of the birth of t!ie younger Grout is uncer- 
tain ; he was captain of a ship in 1597, and was appointed Constable of 
St, Malo in 1600, " en recognoissance dea agr^ables et tidellea services 
qu'il avoit faicts il Henri IV tant & la rdduction de ladicte ville, quo es 
prinses de Tiale de ta Roohe-au-vny, Binau et nultres licux." (Manet, 
Jiioffraphie 'kn Muhitiits cetlhrex, St. Malo, 1K2-1, 8vo., pp. 85-fi). 
Whether Grout waa married and left issue when he set out on this ill- 
fated expedition ia not known, but it may be mentioned that the family 
appears again in later days in the pei-son of Grout de St. Georges, who 
was captain of the French ship I'liiauicUik in the action with the English 
under Lord Anson on the 14th Jane 1747. His valour on this occasion 
won the admiration of Anson as well aa of his own countrymen, and 
when he died at Mozambique, in 17(>3, in coitiinand of the Forhiiie, 
Lools XV granted a peuaion to his brother, M. Grout do la Grosainais. 
Hifl Dortr&it ia now hung in the OOtel de Ville at St. Malo (Cunat, 
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4 TlfE AUTHORS APOLOnV. 

of the Carhin.} I was of the mi raber, being not less desu"«u9 
of seeing the world than of getting rich, and embarked in 
the Corhia. This ship had a worse fate than the other, and 
was lost,^ and I have at last escaped, after many troubles. 
Since it has pleased God, contrary to all expectation, to bring 
me safe and sound to my native land after suffering so many 
hardships and running endless risks, not only having heen 
borni3 about to most of tlie maritime regions and to the 
Indian islands, making almost a circuit of the world and 
visiting aU four continents, but also having lived for the 
space of ten years among various races, and in my long 
sojourn learnt their manners, laws, and customs, perhaps 
better (as I may say without vanity) than any other 
Frenchman — nay than even any Portuguese or Hollander, — 
I have been constrained to put in writing wliatever strange 
things I saw in my long travel, that so my countrymen may 
share them. My tale may also serve to give warning to those 
who would make the same voyage, to avoid the troubles into 
which I fell, or rather which I saw happen to others, so that 
by learning those mistakes in our navigation which caused 
our disaster, they may make the enterprise with more cir- 
cumspection. 

• Martin adds the name of the chief inercliant, Clirigtoile Moreau, 
Bieur ilu Poisi^aut {Martin^ p. 12). Tliia man scoras to Lave t-aken a 
prominent part in the League, for he appears at the head of the list of 
proacribcd peraonB in a decree and ordonnance of the Seneschal of Rennca, 
SO April 15t)0 (DuboLs, L. F., Esmi siir Fhistoire de hi Ville de Vitri, Paris, 
1889, 8to., p. 141). 

* He would seem to imply here that the Croissant got safclj borne, hut, 
as tre ahal] see hereafter, she was abandoned almost within French 
waters, and sank in the aight of her remaining crew, who were rescued 
by the Hollanders, 




CHAPTER I. 

Narrative of the Voyage from tlie emharkiiig at S. Malo to 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

We left St. Malo with a north-east wind to begin oxir voyage 
on the 18th of May 1601. When we were but nine or ten 
leagues to sea the foremast of our ship split and broke in 
half, and this was a beginning of misfortune. We fired a 
cannon-shot to give notice to our commander on board the 
Croissant, and to know from him if we should put back to 
get another mast ; but he being resolved to continue his 
course without delay, sent us the carpenters of his ship, who 
with oura mended the mast aa best tliey could. The truth 
was, he was afraid of losing the voyage, for most of the 
mariners had taken this mishap, trilling though it was, for an 
evil omen, and said aloud that if we put into any port of 
France they would be off and give up the business. Aa for 
me, I never had a good opinion of our voyage since the 
embarking, not on account of this chance breaking of the 
mast, but of the bad order and discipline in the ships ; for 
there was no piety or devotion, but plenty of oaths and 
blasphemy, disobedieuee to oRicera, mutiny and carelessness, 
and every day quarrelling, assaults, thefts, and the like vices. 
On the 21st of the said month we sighted nine large Hol- 
lander vessels called "hulks" (fiotirqtt^es),'^ which put about to 

* Hourque, " a hulk or huge fiyhoat" (Cotgrave) ; " a hulk or double 
fliebottt of the burden of 250 tone" {Ciimi>eiiaii(i'f Toy., in Ilak., iii, 774). 
ITie name was applied to the old canal-boat, or flyboat, of liollaml and 
Flanders, -wbicli was flat-bottomed, with broad buttocks, and with stem 
and stern much alike. It had origjunlly but one maat and a bowsprit 
The Dutch sea-going veB8elB were made on the same model, but squared 
off at the stern, and when built of eonaiderabie tonnage, had three masts 

•* carried seven sails, viz., eIx square sails and one lateen. ITie latter 
•°rving the above features of hull, took the same name. They 
'■'r to the Marsilinua of the Yenetiaus. Uourfjuts ranged 




6 RENCONTKE WITH HOLLAXDERS. 

salute the ships of France. In fact, they passed to leeward 
of us, ■which is the greatest mark of submission at sea; and 
they each fired a cannon, but theg\xnn.er of their vice-admiral 
fired with ball, wliich struck our ship in the sail and tore it 
to pieces. When we saw that,, we feared that they wanted 
to fight, and hoisted our ensign or flag on the foremast to 
inform our commander. Thia caused him to bring to at 
once, while we began to barricade the sliip all round (these 
barricades Wf re of red scarlet, with the arms of France worked 
on cloth of f^old),^ putting our cannon, in order, and loading 
all with shot. We armed ourselves and took up our positions, 
the captain on the poop and the lieutenant at the bows, and 
the foiir gunners with their assistants at the four quarters 
of the ship. This done, we fired two shots at the sails of 
the vessel which had attacked us, to know what they would 
say before we gave them a broadside. But they did not put 
themselves in an attitude of defence. Our commander, who 
handled his sails and helm exceeding well, bore down the 

from fifty and sixty tons up to 200 and 300, "et il jr en a qui font le 
Toiage ties liidea oriuntnles, monU'tB avulcnient de cinq ou six matvlota" 
(ATibin). The words Iwiripv and hulk ar« usually derived from the 
Greek oXkos ; but this is contested by Jal (see Aubiu, Did. de Marine, 
B. V. hourqiie aud hen: Jal, Aifhiiihufn: Namite, i, HI; ii, 21 &; also 
ijlossalre Naiititjue: Pantera, yirmato Anvnlt:, Koine, 1(J14: iSkeat, Etym. 
Diet., a, V. "hulk": and Smyth's Sailor^s Wortl-BuoH:). From the cluniuy 
build of the Dutch vcbscIs, aud its supposed connection with "hull" 
(erroneous), the word " hulk" has come to be applied to any superan- 
nuated aliip which is kept moored is rivers or barboura for coaling or 
other purporjcs. 

• These barricades or screens (hasliag-nes or pavois) were of cloth, 
stretclit'd all round the upper decks, luid also at the tops, of shipa of 
war, to screen the crew from the enemy's sight during combat. At thia 
time they were of a red material, aa the author states ; in 1670, tha 
king-, by an ordoiinauce, required that in future they should be blue, 
•worked with yellow J/eurx ilc li^, and borderetl with broad white banila. 
Soinelimea they were streugthened on the inner side so as to resist 
tnuaket-shot, aud this was generally done in galleys to protect the oars- 
men (Aubin, Diet. <le Marine ; aud Jal, Olvsn. Auttt., 8. v. pavvit ; 
Cotgravc, s. v. pavoinade). 
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wind, all sail set, towards tlie Hollander Admiral, and firin<^ a 
shot, cnmnianded him to strike ninaiu; wliich he did promptly 
though much astonished, as he knew nothing that had hap- 
pened. On being informed, he summoned his vice-admiral, 
who told him tliat one of his gunners, being dmnk, had made 
the mistake. The Admiral sent for the gunner and presented 
him to our commaader, begging him to forgive the injury, 
and offered to give over the nflender to be punished as he 
might wish, or to do it himself on the spot and hang him at 
the yard-arm. But our General, being satisfied, said that he 
required nothing more, and prayed the Admiral to pardon 
the poor gunner. I doubt not he was incontinently pimislied, 
for the Flemings and Hollanders never let oliences go un- 
punished on board their ships, keeping better discipline than 
we do on em's, which is the cause their voyages succeed 
better. At length we parted, with many mutual e.xcuses.^ 
They told us they were bound for the Cape Verd Islauds, for 
cargoes of salt from the Isle de Mayo.- 

On the 3rd of June following we sighted the Canary 
Islands, whicli are in 28°, 2^°, and 30' uorthurn latitude, and 
passed through them. 

Ou the 12th and I'Sih of June we sighted the Cape Verd 
Islands. They are ten in number ; the first from this side is 

' This affair has recently been not a little magnified by the patriotism 
of theSt. Malo biogmpher: — ''Aprcs uii combat centre six hourques hoi- 
landoises, cornbnt qui cut lieu jxir la fautc tie ueiix qui les montaicnt, 
puis4^ue la gticrrc u'^tait pms duclarfie, le coiuuiaudiiut hollandoia rendit 
toute satisfaction h Lu Bardeli^re, ct lea (Squipogeii se scparexent bona 
amis" (Cwiai, p. 77). 

s It is probiiblu tiiat the fleet here gpoken of was that of Heemskerk, 
■who left the Tcxt'l with nine Bhips on the 2;?rd Apri!, iii company with 
live others umkr Woljilmnt Hiiriufinscn. These lleets parted on the 8th 
May. It is likely enough tiinl the Dutch coiuniaudur gave out that ha 
iras )x)und only for the C. Verd Iglau'U, aa h« would not •wish it to 
come to the ears of the Purtugnese that he \i&a railing to the Indies 
(Jler. /Ics I'oi/., 170i, ii, 3J9, el w/.). The rtuiimln- with the French la 
not mentioned In the Dutch journals. Martin mentions eight Dutch 
•hipBooly (p. 13). 
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Saint Antoine, the second S. Vrnanl, the third S. Lucar, the 
fourth *S^. Nicohts, the fifth dd Sal, the sixth Be buena vis/a, the 
seveuth de 3/ayo, the eighth Santiago, the ninth dei Ftiego, the 
tenth Bravo} They begin at lat. 10* N., and ruach down to 
lat. 14°. The Portuguese inhabit anil cultivatL* some of them ; 
the others are only inhabited by animals, such as goats, which 
are veiy numerous. They have fruits and provisicing in 
abundance. The principal island, on which the othurs are 
dependent, is S. Nicolas ; it is the seat of the Bishop and of 
justice.* The proximity of Cape Verd on the mainland, tmly 
fifty or sixty leagues off", where the Portuguese carry on a 
contimial traffic in negro slaves, causes these islands to be 
much frequented because of this merchandise, which is 
carried to the West Indies and to Brazil, as well as to 
Portugal. In one of the islands, dc Mayo, there is found 
such a quantity of rock-salt that one can load as much as 
one wislies without cost, for tlie island is uninliabited, aud 
loading and transport are qnitc easy. You see in another 
island a mountain which throws out from its summit flames 
by night and .smoke by day. On that account it is called 
" Isla del Fuego".^ 

On the 29th of the same month we were in lat. 5° N., and 

' The Portuguese niuiies are more properly aa follows: — S. Antilo, S, 
Vicente, Sta. Luzia, S. Nicolao, do Sal, da Boa Vista, Mayo, Santiago, 
Fogo, and Brnva. The C. Verd IplaTuJa were discovered in 1456 by the 
Venetian Cadainofito, under the aucpicuB of Prince Henry of Portugal. 
The first sighted was Boa Vista, and theuce so called (Major's Prince 
Henry, p. 1G3). 

* Sir U. Hawkins, who viaited the Cape Verd lalaDda in 1593, says 
that Santiago was then tbe chief island, the seat of the Audicncia and 
the Bishop, This island was sacked by the English under Sir Anthony 
Sheriey in 1596, aud the government was then perhaps temporarily 
transferred to S, Kicolaa (/VowiijiVs Vor/affcs, Bak. Soc, pp. li!il-30). 
The established seat of govt-mment haa always been, aa now, Santiago. 

* "The second island is Fuego, so called, for that day and nij^lit there 
bumeth in it a vulcaii, whose flames in the night are scene twentie 
leagues off in the sta" (Sir It. Hawkins, in Hawkinn^itVoyaytii, Uak. Soc, 
180). 
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saw the North Star very low, and at the same time sighted 
the Southeru Coustellation, or Antarctic Pok^, otherwise 
called the Crahade, from heing composed of four stars in the 
form of a cross, though it is distant 27° from the Pole. Yet 
it is the nearest by which the pilots can he guided as to 
their latitude. Here you see a strange quantity of tish, 
about as big aa those called mullet, which have wings like 
bats, by means of which, wheu pursued by the larger fish, 
they dart out of tlie water and tly a long way until their 
wings are dry. So, on the other hand, when they are in the 
air, the sea birds, of which there is a vast multitude, give 
them chase and catch them, unless tliey first regain the sea. 
Many of tlicm fell on our ships, and when once they fall on 
something hard wliere there is no water, they cannot raise 
themselves again. Thus we got some fresh food (and much 
pleasure too in watching the chase), for this fish is delicate 
and good eating. But it was a marvellous sight to see in so 
deep sea and in tliis quarter so vast a number of hsh, that 
Me might say we saw tlie whole sea covered with them, and 
all in a turmoil, though it was culm.' There were also big 
ones, such as bonitos and albachores,* and many other kinds, 
of which we caught with lines enough to supply tlie ship ; 
and porpoises too, with harpoons attached to pieces of wood, 
then lifting them by strength of arm. I have seen these 
Hying iish everywhere near the line, both on this and on 



' For another dtiscription of the fl7ing fish see //airbW* Voyaget, 
Hak. Soc., pp. 60, 15'2. bir Riclmrd Ilaivkins likt'iis tlio pursuit to tbe 
chose as conducted by men : "Tlie iiul]<hiuB and liuuitocti nro the hoiiudtsg, 
and the alcatracea (cormorautB) the liawkcs, oud the flyiDg tishea the 
game." 

' Both kinds of tunny, and mentioned by nearly all voyagera. The 

■word tilhacora, iib it is written in Sp. aud Port., is evidently Anibic. 

Dozy and Enj^eliuann, bo^rever, espresa theiuselvca unable to trace it 

in the Arabic dictionaries. It is probably ti-ZmA/vi, "the cow-(fi8li)", 

' rouiuioa practice of unnung marine ivuiiuab after tboBe 
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THE COAST OF GUINEA. 



the oilier side of the Cape of Good Hope, and both N, and 
S. of the line. 

On the 14th of July we perceived the coast of Guinea, 
that is, the land of SiaTa LioiM. We thought we were more 
than 100 leagues off, but, owiug to the calms and the currents, 
we had been drawn in against our will. We sighted two 
ships, one of which came near euough to look at ua.^ This 
coast is very uidiealthy and inclement, 

On the 24t!i August wo passed the equinoctial line; for 
on thia day, when we took the sun at the usual hour, viz., at 
midday (wluch sailors call the observation), there was found 
to be no elevation, so that we understood that we were under 
the line. The latitude is taken with the astrolabe i'roni the 
sun, or from the stars by JacobVstaff, called by sailors 
the arhalestc} From hit 7 or 8 N. to the same on the south 

' Thcae shijjs were afterwanls met at the Cape, and proved to ba 
two Putch diipa, the Rtim fthd tlic Shftp, and a yacht, the Lamfi, 
under G. Spilberg as admiral, with Guioii Le Fort aa vice-ndinim!. 
Their voyage is described at length iu the Recutil ilts Voi/mjes, ii, 
45ri-552. This little fleet was dbstiiitd to play a great part in the 
history of India, for Spilberg and his cuniradefl were the first Butchuien 
■who gaiutid a footing in Ceylon ; and it wan in that island more than 
elsewhere that the struggle of the Dutch and Portuguese for Eastern 
empire was fought and determined (see Tenmint, C'tyhni, ii, 3i, (f sfij.). 
The Dutch chronicler does not mention having sighted the French shij® 
here on the Guinea coast, but Martin, who wi« on bosrd ttie Croismint, 
records tlie meeting thus : "Nous apperceusmes deux navires et une 
patache ijuf noua jugions estre Flanieng : la patachc se mist en devoir 
de nuu« appi-ocLer et voyant que uous uerattendiouSiS'en retourtia vers 
sea navires." (Martin, p. 17.) 

' The aatrolabe ia an instrument of great antiquity, the treatise on it 
by Chaucer, written in liiHl, being the linit on a scientific subject pub- 
lishal iu England (Cniik, /iny. LiJ., i, 867). The Jacob 's-stafl was one 
of many forms of the cross-staS. In England it was distinguished from 
the croBB-stafF proper (aec The tige of the two matliematicall I/istntmeuta^ 
the Crotese-slajfe ... and the Jacoh'x staffe, net forth Diakxjne icifc itt two 
hriefe nii'l plaine Trtatiffs, etr.y by Thomas Hood, London, 1596). 
All the chief authorities as to these iustnuiients are collected by (.'apt. 
ilarkhaui in a valimiile Appeudix to his Vvijuijts uml Works tif Jnhn 
Davu, Hak. Soc, ltt«0. The Portuguese also used several forma of 
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we were much harassed by the inconstancy of the weather 
and the bad climate. The beat is violent and stifling in the 
extreme; it destroys most of the provisions; the water 
becomes putrid and full of big worms ; all kinds of meat and 
fish ^o bad, even the most carefully salted ; all the butter we 
bad brought M-as melted to oil, and so were the tullovv can- 
dles. The ships began to split in those parts which were not 
under water ; the pitch and tar likewise melted ; and it was 
as impossible to remain below as in an oven. Nothing is so 
inconstant as the weatlier, but there it is inconstancy itself; 
in a moment it becomes calm as by a miracle ; in half an hour 
there is on all sides thunder and lightning, the most teiTJble 
that can be imagined : this is chiefly when the sun is near 
the equinox. Suddenly the calm returns, then the stona 
begins again, and so on. All at once the wind rises with 
such impetuosity that it is all you can do to lower all sail in 
time, and you would suppose that the masts and yards would 
give way and the ship be lost. Often yon see coming from 
nfar great whirlwinds, which the sailors call dragons^; if they 
pass over 8hii)3 they break them up and send them to the 
bottom. When they are seen coming the sailors take naked 
swords and strike them one against the other, in the form of 
a cross, on the bows of the ship, or in the direction where 
they see the storm coming, and they consider that that pre- 
vents it coming upon the ship and turns it aside. Slore- 



crosB-Btaff, e.g., rmUnmelro, raio astronnniico, Imtdiii) tk Jacvh, vara de 
ouro, and oIIiltb (Kivam, I'yrnni, i, 9). 

' Thifl passage would sceui to be tlie Units il<if.ticns for the term flratfon, 
Jal (Oloss. Naut., 8, V. "Superstitions") quotes it from Pi-re Keuij Fran- 
cois, Eauay dc^ iltrveitUx tk Nature, Becond edition, 1622, cii. xii, who 
took it and otlier passages in the same chapter direct froui Pyrard : 
this father, however, docs not acknowledge his authorities. The word 
is used here for a waterspout, and in much the Bame eense b^ John 
de' Marigiiolli, in his description of a storm : "And such wondrous 
thinKB we beheld ! Tlie sen as if in Huiut^s, and rire-aplittitig dnigona 
Cathay, p, 350), L'otnpare the (jreek iypkun 
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over, in this region the raitis are very dangerous, for if one 
is soaked and does not change one's dress promptly, the skin 
is shortly after covered with tumours and pimples, and worms 
are engendered in the clothes, so that there is much trouble 
to those who have a change of clotliing, and bad results to 
those who have none. We were obh'ged to cover our ships 
with wax-cloth, and to make awnings to ward off the rain 
and the sun, and still we had much to bear. It would be 
impossible for me to relate in detail all the extremities, the 
labour, the discomforts, and fatigue which we endured for 
three months owing to these calms and trauade^ (so they 
call these squalls), which do more mischief than heavy wind 
or a storm, and siiips are soon woni out by them. Ours 
shook and reeled from side to side from the violence of the 
great loiksmc' in those seas ; but with the wind aft the sails 



' Travadns, " gusts of wind which the Portuguese call Turhadeg or 
Traca/lt'ii. The&u liurricaiu«, attenJwl with fxcessive raiDB, fall on a 
BUildeu upon the ships, aud toeg tliem so violentljr that oni.' would think 
tboy would perish iniinediaU-Iy. But they don't hist above an hour aud 
half j and wbeu tlu-y are over the air is so calm, that the surface of th« 
sea is as smooth as glass'' {O>llt,ci'on of ]'oymies titidfrfni-tn hij the Dutch 
East Imliii Com}Muy, London, 1703, p. 'J7). The following is from 
Bluteau : — " Segundo Joao Jacoho Ilofuiiin no seu Lexicon I'ltietrsal, 
torn. 4, fol. 491, col. 1, derao os Fortuguezes eate norae a buns ventos do 
mar Atlantico, que mais frequentetucnte regniio eutre o Brasil e a Africa 
debayxo do Equador na altura de Uuini;, do ('abo de Boa Eapcran^'a 
para o Cabo de GuardH.fu. Repeutiuamente aaht-m de hua naveni e s&o 
tuo impetnosiis que revolvem tudo de cinia para bayxo.'" 

' This word, which, as will be seen, Pyranl imes frequently in the 
setise of rollers or swell, as distiuguiabed fruin a Btorniy slate of the sea 
caused iinmeiliately by wind, is not found in any of the French dic- 
tioijarjes, nor even in Jal'e Gloifary. M. Charton has this note : — "Ce 
mot (ic se trouve dana aucuu glossaire. M. Jal, qtie nous avons con- 
sulttj, pense qii'il doit avoir le sens de hmk, ou celui de (jruiuk lame 
de fond, ou peut-6tre enfiu de ras tie marec. M. le docteur Knuliu croit que 
c'est une iniitx'itiun incorrecte du mot auglais tihtlm, qui siguilio 
' courrir d'eau une surface', ct que uos niarins dea bords dc la Mauche 
avaient adopte dans le sens do ' spoon-drift', 'embruii', ecume des lunies 
chafisfj'es par !e gros vent, et pendant sa durde'' (Chiirtou, Vuy., iv, 
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keep the ship steady, and if she ia close to the wind she lies 
on oue 8idc3 only. These calms try vessels muchj chieily 
those heiivily laden, and too often make their timbers start. 
80 that after one such storm they cannot stand the sea long. 

On the 29th August, our pilot, who was an En^dishmau,^ 
being aloft, descried land ten leagues distant. This delighted 
us exceedingly, for we were in need of fresh water, and yet 
did not know where to find land, believing that we could not 
have been driven so near to Guinea, which we intended to 
pass A hundred leagues ofl*; hut the calms and currents had 
brought us in once more. At the good news our captain 
quickly hoisted tlie ensign on the foremast (for only a chief 
or coniinander can fly it on the mainmast), and firing a sliot 
to call our General's attention, learned from hiin that it was 
the i-sland of Aiiabon.^ As he was now beliiud we did not 
. go forward, but put our ship about and waited till the morn- 
ing, ere we cast anchor at the island : tliis the mariners call 
"beating"; it is practised when they want to keep in view of 
laud and to remain in the same part of the sea or coast, first 
they go one way, and then, tacking about, the other. 

Next day, the 30t!i, after anchoring, vve treated amicably 
with the Portuguese, who are mjisters of the island. As they 
had accepted some presents from us, and had also sent us some 
&uit, we trusted to their good faith, and our General got 

243, n.). It seems more likely to be a nautical corruption of "lame" 
thau of " whelm", the use of which word does not aeeni to be correctly 
appreciated by the Doct-eur Roulin. 

• ITie name of this pilot ia not given. English pilota, as Mr. Bell 
reminda me, were in request in those days, esptcially when they had 
been the Indian voyage before. Thus John Duvia was pilot to the 
Dutch voyage of the Monrheron^ in I.0O8 ; William Adams to Alahna 
fleet of the same year ; Melliah, who had uailed with Cavendlsli, was 
pilot in Van Noort'a fleet. 

» The island of Annobon, in lat. 1° 30' S., long. 5° 40' E., so called 
from its discovery by Martin Fernandez on the 1st January 1471. It 
was ceiled to Spain iu 1778, and is said now to contain about 1,000 
iu habitants. 
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ready liis gallion and put in it a number of vessels for the 
water, fruit, and other provisions, sending for this purpose 
Boiiie saUora and soldiers. With tliem also six officers of the 
two ships desired to go for refreshment, and thongh it was 
ajrainst the General's intention, he did not care to stop them. 
Wlicn they were landed, the six officers were well received by 
the Tortuguese, so that they trusted them entirely, and let 
themselves be conducted whither they would. They then 
sent the boat with the sailors round to the other side of the 
j.sland for the water, as had been arranged, They were led 
by a party of negroes, who, however, would not enter the 
boat — a circumstance which was of itself enough to show 
their want of good faith — but made round the island, they 
by land, and we by sea Soon after, the six were surrounded 
and attacked by a large number of Portuguese and negro 
slaves in arms, who had been in an ambuscade. One of the 
six, the lieutenant of the Corhin, named Thomas Pepin of 
St Malo, began to defend himself, and in fact wounded 
several of them, but being overpowered by numbers, he was 
mortally %vounded and carried ashore, while the other five 
were made prisoners. The Portuguese then sent the wounded 
m.an on a raft to the ships, accompanied by our General's 
negro servant, who had gone with the six ; biit as soon as he 
was laid on the ship the lieutenant breathed hia last. The 
General at once fired two shots to warn the sailors on the 
other side to return if they could with the boat, and not to 
engage in any fighting, wMch they did promptly. The 
next day the Portuguese sent on another raft (for they have 
there no other vessels) one of the five prisoners, to say that 
they were verj' badly treated, being kept in chains in the 
mountains and separate from one another. These mountains 
are high, and all covered with wood. Moreover, they said 
that a ransom wag put on their heads, which was at length 
agreed to, viz., 1,500 cru^ados, some wine, biscuit, powder, 
muskete, and other implements, the prisoners being severally 
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delivered up at eacli part payment. The Portuguese then sent 
a pig, some rice, fruit, and other provisions, and told us that 
we might go freely and safely about the island ; but we would 
not trust them any more, though we were in need of fresh 
water. Therefore we went by night in our boats, well armed, 
to fetch the water, but got only a little, for the stream is at 
the bottom of a valley near the sea, and the islanders would 
not let us have it, but took up a position on the hills above, 
and attacked us with muskets, wounding in the shoulder one 
of our ship's boys. They also wounded us with stones 
thrown or rolled down the hill, so that the work was very 
dangerous. This continued for six or seven weeks, while we 
were at the coa.st.^ In place of the dead lieutenant, another 
was constituted, not elected on the spot, but one that liad 
been nominated to succeed by the Company at St. Afalo, who 
bad made apiwintments to all the oSices in case of death, so 
as not to leave that in the discretion of the ship's company, 
wliich might give rise to some disorder. And here is to 
be remarked that one who is promoted to a higher grade, or 
changes his office, gets uo more wages than he had before, 
because the wages of U deceased ofticer always ruu on to the 
return home of the ship, and are paid to his widow, chil- 
dren, or heirs, just as tbougli he were alive. 

This island belongs to a Portuguese lord, to whom the 
King of Spain has given it* : the otlier Portuguese who reside 
there are his factors and agents. All the people of the island 
are his slaves, and with them he drives a great trade as 



' An interesting cut, representing the attack of tbe islaniJere upon the 
French, will be found in the Dutch journal of Spilberg's voyage, drawn, 
no doubt, from the description given by the Frenchmen of the CrouMiit 
and Corbiii, when they met Spilberg's shijm at tbe Cape and MadagsBcar. 

* The Portuguese lord lived at tbe little dependent island named 
St. Ouier (Martin, Voyaye, p. 95). fyrard here, as elsewhere, properly 
BpealtB of the King of Spain, Purtng.al having been subject to Spain 
since 1580. The island now, in fact, belongs to Spain, by virtue of 
Art. 18 of the Treaty of Hth March 1778 (Rivara's Pyraril, i, 13, tiote). 
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•well in Si)ain as in the West Indies, exporting every year a 
certain nuinlier, according to their increase. They are all 
ncgroeSj and go naked, men and women, save that they cover 
with cotton their privy parts; the women carry their babes 
on their backs, and give them suck over the shoulder, their 
breasts being so long that the cliildren grasp and suck them 
from behind, This island is situate under the altitude of 
a degree and a half south latitude, and has a circuit of about 
five or six leagues. It i.s high, mountainous, and covered with 
wood, and always gi-een. All the time we were there, not 
a day passed but it rainud more or less. The roadstead on 
the north-west is very dangerous by reason of the ahoala 
and rocks. Fruits grow there in abundance, such as oranges, 
bananas (which serve for bread) ; cocos,' wliicli supply the 
people witli wine ; sugar-canes, pine-apples, other fruits which 
they call Patuina^ and also rice and millet. A quantity of 
cotton is collected, and this forms the sole revenue of the 
island. The fi.s]iery is abundant, and the fish being good, we 
were greatly refreshed thereby. At a league and a half from 
Anabon is a little island all burnt up and without any ver- 
dure, yet is it so covered with birds tliatone can hardly walk 
a step in any direction without treading upon them or their 
eggs. They are called Pirtj^Mi; they are a little bigger than 
our pigeons, of about the same plumage, of excellent flavour 
and good eating, albeit the flesh is very black.* We ate many 

' The word "coco" being applied excluaively to the nat, Riv&m ia 
right in pointing out that Pyrard mnkca a slip here, inaamuch as the 
wine ia drawn from the tree itaelf. 

* It 18 not cluar what fruit ia here intended ; he has already men- 
tioned bananas and pineapples {(inanns), for which the -wonl might be 
Buppceed to be a misprint. In the first etlition (Hill) it appears as 
panaita \ and Martin (p. 22), also writing of Annobon, says : " Et autrea 
fruicts qu'ila noniment Panama^''; but neither of these various readings 
help us. The 8weet-p«tato may be meant, or the word may he con- 
nected with pdo, bread, and indicate casmna, which grows at Annobon. 

' As fx>iiit«cl out by Onferin, in hie abridgment of Pyrard, the birda 
here cj\lled penguins were really manchnls {Lts Navigateurs FrangatJi, 
p. 218, note). 
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of them, going every day to that liLtle islaiul to take our 
walks and catch them. One of our fellows, who had been 
recognised as lieuteuant of the Carbin in place of him de- 
ceased, in pursuing these birds, fell liotwcon some rocks and 
broke his leg, and much trouble we had to get liim out at 
all. We were Insset by all manner of niisrortune.s during 
our sojourn at this road, for hesitfes this we had many others, 
and most of them happened to our ship, where arose a great 
quarrel between our Captain and the chief factor or mer- 
chant. They almost came to blows, and were like to have 
caused a general revolt and mutiny, so that our General had 
need to come with a competent guard to restore order j never- 
theless, this dispute lasted the whole voyage, neither speak- 
ing to the other. I leave you to consider how all could go 
well when the chiefs, who ought to show a good example 
to the others, themselves created disorder. There was also 
another mischance, viz.: when the men were getting into the 
Iwats to tight for a supply of water, fire reached some powder 
in one of ours wherein our Captain was, and many were 
burned and injured. But the last accident was this : on 
weighing anchor, we were all the morning endeavouring to 
use one of ours; and although those on boart! the Croissant 
came to our aid, we could not get it up, and the cable gave 
way, though it was as thick as a man's thigh and quite new. 
The anchor itself was lost — a matter of no small moment at 
such times. 

Having thus sojourned at the anchorage at this island for 
the space of si.x: weeks, on the 16th October our General 
gave order to weigh and to hoist sail, and steer a course 
for St. Helena, because we had not been able to get fitting 
refreshment here, and we were beginning to have some sick 
of the scurvy. Those on their way to the Indies do not 
ordinarily fetch that island (St. Helena), the winds not being 
favourable, and great risk attending the attempt to make it; 
indeed, our pilot said that he did not expect we should of 

c 
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cr-rtainty Tf nch it, Howirvcr, on the 17th November, we did 
lit dnyhrwik hfippily sit^ht the island of St. Helena,* situate 
under tlic 1 0th dc{^cc toward tlie Antarctic Pole, and distant 
(iOO l«ri^'nc8 from the Cape of Gowl Hope. We found on the 
nltiir of till) (;hn]M'l inarty letters, which rjave notice that the 
IlolliiiiiliTH liiul j«wm.ul there. We looked to find there some 
limlin lu riifit our forenia-st, but there was none fit for 
llii' |iiM|"iMe. Our Hojotirii ut this islimd was nine days, 
Kiitl IhiM wiiH of ^Tvni service to our sick, inasmuch an the 
wiitiT, tho llusli, and Iho fruits there are very wholesome, 
and thu air vt'ry purt' and healthy : so we were replenished 
with all Iho w«(or wo stood in need of. I will not tarry 
hi"n» to dcHcriUe tho heauty. fertility, plenteousness, and 
oommodilics of this excellent island, postponing a more 
|»ftrticulftr doscriptiim against my return, because the long 
Btay \n» then made pwe nu' a l>ettcr knowledge of it 

On tho 'iJ'ith Novomhor IflOl, onr sick bciu'^ now recovered, 
wc wi'ijjhiHl imohor and set siiil, and pursued our route 
t««nmls the Cn]H> of Good Hope, 

ThrxKi dnj*» aflorwartis we <loubled tho AbroUles, The-se are 
hnnkit ju»d sh»>als off tho ctMwt of Brazil, under the 18th degree 
Itpyond tho otpiiucKt ial liuo. They str«toh a distance of some 
70 klRguea ; th^ Portuguosu call them Abnlkos* that is to 

> St UvkM, to kt ir &, Vutg. y 60" W., diaoorered by JoSo -de 
N«t«ott 8t H«lMMl>l^ (iMk ▲!«.), lM8.WMMdtt>dertbeiioiniiud 
MMh0fcH9«( UMfM^RfMntiB 1661, vlwB it «Mtak«B by the English. 
TIm ta%VtMfM^ lor TCMOfW *tet<>d by Prnrti in his aalaeqaent dooip* 
th* «t tW tibnil, w»nr (emtw>»««1 it, tnr ind««d alknrad it to be eolo- 
»ianl. It wm M<c«,«\ti»^ ami fn^ly for ivfircahnMnt utd m • poa^ j 
«Am I9 l'«o(«^B«<wv 1>«*c4l Mid KnclaK. A* Vymtd 
Mlw 4M«<|4ki*, w» Mkx ftba p«i«fdM ov MkraoMft. 

» 4 lw<JM«.' •KwyywfffywopMir TWjt fai i i ilj 
MM tkfM yn wwJty MWftni l^niU mb sot ^ in* «» gjhv LWiiaij 
toil; Ui«,.Sirlt.ll«*te««(lMlM«Mii«lM^(ffa«4»»vri9i9M. 
|w i;«V It iK fcaw um iiil ntei i W y «ik«k k«n ai^A^ tW mtar 

Jk ^^ tmk ttk MMMMial «Hs ^ |«i<M*f>l miB «r W wJ wm . (Sm 
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i>i " Open your eyes", because these shoals are exceedin g 
langerous, and it is very necessary to keep a good look-out 
and to give them a wide berth ; for if you were to fail to 
double them, and were to get caught in them, it would be 
very difficult to get out; and even if you did get out, the 
voyage would be lost, and you would have to return whence 
you set out. This is the reason why ships going to the 
Indies, out of care to keep them at a distance, fall away too 
much on the other side towards Guinea, where the air ia 
exceeding unwholesome, and where they meet with such 
calms and currents, that very frequently vessels are lost, or 
else many men languish and die of grievous ailments; where- 
fore the dexterity of good pilots lies in not approaching too 
near the coast of Guinea, and also in not striking these 
banks of the AhroUlc^ on the Brazil side, but in taking 
their measure, and in so doing they will have plenty of room, 
for the distance between tbe coast of Africa and that of 
Brazil is put down at aljout a thousand leagues. Having 
thus doubled these banks, we had a merry-making, and ap- 
pointed by lot a king to rule during the feast, which lasts 
a whole day; and there was served out to each a pint of 
wine nioro than ordinary. This was in imitation of the 
Portuguese, who do this, men being always accustomed to 
imitate rather bad customs, tlian such as are good and 
laudable. For my part I nowise approve those feasts and 
banquets at sea, which result only in consuming the ship's 
wine and victuals, and in making the mariners drunk and 
incapable of doing their duties, besides giving rise to quarrels 
and assaults.* 

' To pass the Abrolhoa was with the Portugjueae the first crisis of the 
voyage ; the Capo was the second. The same festivities were observed 
on board the Cmissant : — " A ceate consideration lea Portuguaia ajant 
double CCS baocs ont accoustume en sigue de regiouiBsancc faire uq Koy, 
aBliaant ccluy ^ qui eachet un certain biUet, et a leur imitation uoua en 
fismea un, et Uieu voullut q^uo Ic aort toniba sur moy, et celuy qui cat Roy 
a tout pouvoir dur&t cestc aoleanit^, laquclle dure ordinairenicnt quatre 

c2 
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SIGN'S OF TIIK CAPK. 



CHAITEK II. 

OJ the Cape of Good Hope and the Cape of the NeedUa. — 
Violent storm on the coast of Natal. 

Meanwliile uur vessels were daily making their way 
towards tliu Cape of (lood Hiipt', and after some duys wo 
I»ercoived the signs wlierehy prnxiriiity to the Cape is known. 
Fifty or sixty leiij^tes out are seen floating iu vast nunibera 
the stalka of reeda, with about nine or ten reeds (more or 
less) attached to each stalk : these are called tromhas^ ; 



ou cinq jours, qui ont acooustume de sc pasaer en festtns ct joye ; le jour 
de nis |)roii)otioti jo fists deliurcr quelques prisoniiiera qui efltoient a la 
cUaini"" {Mitrtiti, p. 32). So Davia, in bis Dutch voyajjo of 1598 : 
"Tlie 10th We jiasaed the Al>rolho8,wtiicli was the greatest of ourfeare . , . 
whi>rou]-K)n onr Uonse (for sw a Dutch Cnpt-Jiita' is cilled) chose a Master 
of Mi8-^nl(^ liy the name Ki-aiir ((.c, Keher, ' Ein])L>TOr'). Now the 
authoritic of riot lay in this disordered officer, who after diuner could 
neither salute liitt friends, nor uaderatanil tht: lawi>a of Itcoson. And 
those that ought to huve been most respectivij, were both lawlease and 
witleese. In tliia dissolute manner we wa«t*d three days, which being 
ended, and having agatiiti recovered our former discretion, we shaped 
our course for Cape Bona Kapcranza" {Davit, Hak. Soc, p. 134). 
Compare the Whit-Sunduy festivities ntentioned by Linschoten (tluk. 
Soc., i, 17), at which some idle words le<l to a dangerous brawl. 

' Port tromlia. Tliese reeds, together with the various birds, are alluded 
to by most navigators as signs of the Cajn.'. "Tlie signs and tokonfl 
whereby they know theinsetves certainly bo have passed the Cape 
[homeward iMundJ, are great heapes and pi^eccs of thicke reedes, tliat 
alwiiies thereabouts drive uppon the water, at least 15 or 20 miles from 
the land" {Liusck., llakl. Soc, ii, 250). "Le 31 ils conimeucerent i 
. voir floter des trumliaii, on poign6cs de jones avec leurs rociues, ce qui 
i«t une marque tju'ou n'eat pas loin du Cap de Bonne F^pCrance" (Ilout- 
man's voy.. Ret: tirs Voff., i, 211). "There are also other signs of land 
being near, as those they call laranLi f;/ Brittany, bting weeds, or 
rather reeds, like the Intlian wincB, or rather like grass, but as thick as 
one's finger" (.McroUa, H3S2, in Churthill, i, 665). " These tr.ml'a.t are 
a kind of great canes, about the bignesse of a man's arm, and three or 
four foot long, which Hote ujxin the water with their roots" {Mandtbh, 
Eng. trauii., 248). 
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also, a multitude of white birds speckled with black spots, 
which the Portuguese call mamjuf de velade} 

Ou the 27th December 1601. towards niidnight, while it 
fwas blowing a strong gale with rain, the night being very 
dark, we suddenly found ourselves close upon land, and but 
for a mariner, who by accident perceived it, we bad been 
lost, for the seas at that part are jmssing heavy and stormy, 
and there are some great rocks projecting out into tlie sea. 
As soon, therefore, as this was descried by the mariner, we 
tacked sails and ship and put about to sea, and fired off a 
guu to give our General warning. At daybreak it was 
observed that we had passed the Cape of Good Hope, and 
that the cape we saw was that of the Needles." This cape 



• Properly inaiiiiat tie velludo, "velvet sleeves". 'ITiomaa Stevens, the 
Jesuit, whom Pyrard afterwards met at Goa, thus writta, in 157it : 

" Fowlcs of sundry kindes followed our ship The Portiiigals have 

DAtned them nil urcording to somt' proprietie which they have: some 
they call llnnh-Uiilei, because their toils be not propurtionable to their 
bodies, but long and smal like a rush ; some Forked-lailes, because they 
be brood aud forked ; some Vdvct-slrcvr», because they have wiii^s of 
the coulor of velvet, and boweth them as a man boweth his elbow. 
This bird is alwoies welcome, for ho appeareth neerest tli<j Cape " 
(Jldkt'iijt, i, ICl). Linschoten says: " We saw there also divers of the 
birds called Mangos de VetliiJo, that is to say, Velvet-sleeves, for they 
have njion the ends of their wings blacke ])oiute like velvet, all the rest 
being white and souiewhat grey, which they hold for a certain sign of 
the laud that lyetb within the Cape de Bona Esperauza (Hakl. Soc, 
edition, ii, 243 ; no Mucquti, edition 1645, p. 227). Hivara points out that 
Pyrard has misdescribed the "maugas de velludo", which is white with 
black wings, and has given the description of another and commoner 
Cape bird, known by the Portuguese as the "Feijao frade"(aeeZ./»Jr/k., 
ii, 250), which is white, freckled with black bikjIs. Dr. Fryer mentions 
"fi«/o</o birds, Manyo faleiukii, AlLetrosses, the first remarlcable for 
their pointed spots of black and white" (p. 12), without describing the 
" velvet-sleeve". .Mandelslo gives a correct description : " Mamfnn r/e 
vuleudit, a kind of sea-mews, being white all over the bodies and having 
block wings" (Eng. trans., p. 248). 

Caho das Ayulhas, the name by which it is still known. It is 
noBt point of the African continent. Pyrard phices it in 
1 (llakl. Soc, ii, 249) in :Uf ; it is really in 36° 6' S. 
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hatl not come to pass. For they rulated to us how they Iiad 
landed, and put no confidence in the people of the island as 
we ditl ; yet they obtained ft sniTicicncy of water, losin;,', haw- 
ever, two of tltc-ir men, and huving six wounded. They told 
us, moreover, that if we had been all together in company we 
should have been strong enough in men to have matle our- 
selves masters of the island : tlnit no great resLstauce was 
possible, and so we should have been enabled to refresh 
ourselves and make provision of water. Thus was our 
Gcnei-ul })artly to blame for all that misfortune, because he 
did not await the HuUanders a.s he ought We gave them a 
mainsail, of which they stood in need, and in exchange they 
gave us two perriers,* or small iron cannon. They were also 
bound for the Indies, and we should have been glad enough 
to make the voyage in their company. But this could not 
be, because they had to go by the passage between the main- 
land and the island of St. Laurence, in oi-der to meet their 
countrymen who were awaiting them there, a rendezvous 
having been appointed at the Baija Formosa- on the Melinde 
coast Our intention, on the contrary, was to pass outside 
the island, wherefore we parted and took leave of each other 
witli much cannonading.' This done, we took our course 
outside the island of St Laurence. 



' Pfrrkr, " the ship's artillery called a fowler" (CotgraTe) ; " (petit 
cauon de fcr), a pe/ierero or jxtltrero, a fowler, a sort of gun" (B«>yer). 
Tlic word is a corruption of Fr. pitrrier. Port, pederero, and ia taken 
from an engine used for casting Btonen, which waa in oae before the dis- 
covery of gunpowder. In the gixteentb century there were pitrrien 
and Jrmi-picrritTf, ranging from 35 to 20 quintals. It was a gon 
pro]>er for uae on the rnaJn-topa, and in boata (Jal, Glou. Nau:.^ a. v.). . 

» Near Melinde, in latitude 3° S., longitude W 2'/ E. In the text 
it is luiaprinted Turmoaa. 

> The follov-ing account of the meeting with the Dutch shipi, given 
in Spilberg's Toyage {Rec. des Vcy., ii, 444), ahowa how the laxity of 
discipline on board the French ahipa atrock the foreigner, and indjcata^ 
even in theae pet^ detaila, the vital difference between the aeamanahip 
nf the French and Portngucee on the ome band, and that of the Dutch 
and English on the other — •' Le 27 [Dec. 1004] uou« dkoQViiflaa 
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TWELFTH XIGHT FEAST. 



The 6th January 1602, being Twelfth Night, while all were 
making meny and crying " le Eoy bolt",' arose a violent 



le Cap, et denx vaisseaux Franf oia de S. Malo, dont Mr. de Barde- 
liferc 6toh Auiiral, et Mr. le Connetable de Vitri^' Vice-amiral. Un 
d« Pilotes ^toit Flamand, et ae noiumoit Major Wouter Willekena. 
Apr&s qu'oD lui eiit parle, nous firaes route de cmnpagnie. Le nicme 
jour, Dotre Gi^neral aiant beaucoup d'cnvic de 8'eDtrctvnir plus {>artLcu- 
li^rement avec eux, daiu I'esp^rance dapreudre qaelques aouvelleg, se 
rendit k leur bord, accompagno de Corueille Specx : et le leudeniain 1m 
Frati^ois passdrent au sien. lis lui direut qu'iU avoient aussi reluclie 
k Annobon, oil on lenr avoient raontrc des toinbeaux de quetqiies uus de 
leurs gens, qu'oo dieoit avoir 6t6 tuez en coaibattant cuntre trois vain- 
Beaux Flaman<i8. C'es Messieara lea Fran(;r)i8 de 8, Malo s'iiiiaginoieut 
etre \h en grande seuret^, parce-qu'ils 6toieut Catoliques Roiiiions : isur- 
tottt en descendant ^ terre, pour aller onir la Messe. Mais la Me9*e 
leur couta bien plas cher que qu'ila en eusjtent paie la fa^on au Pri-rre: 
car leo Fortugais en masacrereut quelques-uns et en retinrcnl d'autrea 
prisonniers, pour qui ii fallut paier de grodsearan^^ons, jusqu'^ niilluecua 
en argent, avec diverges niarchandiseii. 

" Le 1 de Jauviex KiOi Its Frau\'ois aiant declnrfi qu'ils vrtuloient aller 
par I'ost de Madagascar, et par consequent prendre uu autre coiirs que 
Dons D'avions r68o]u, on se s^para bon amis. Au reste il n etoit past 
k propos que nous fussiotiH plus longtcma avec eux. Noe gens n'avuient 
par aemaine que chaeun troia livres de biscuit, et tous les dix jours deux 
pintes de ^'in ; an lieu 4]ue les toiiueaux de vin 6t(iit'&t toujuurts percez 
dans lea nuvires Frau(^iiii«, cbacuii cu pouvaut aller tirer quand il lui 
plaisoit. On j avoit le biscuit k comnmndement : ou y jettoit 4 la met 
le stocficbe tout cuit. Choque ration dc vin i^toit de six piiitcs par 
Kinaine pour chaque homme, et encore dc s'eu t-eiioii-nt-ils pas h ci-ttc 
r^gle; souvent il« alloieut plua loin, et s'eu faisoieut donuer davautagc. 
Cct example i5toil dangcreux, et il ne devoit pus etre longteuis devaut 
DOS yeux, pnis-qu'il nous 6loit iiiii>o^ible de le suivre, el qu il nuruit pu 
Bervir jk faire murniurer noa gens, de ce qu'ila netoienl jas ainsi traitez." 
The Dutch, [terhaps intcutioually, misiofcnnod tliu French as to their 
route, in order to get rid of tlieuj. The course they Irnd resolveii to 
make was first to n jwint near Cape Sta. Lucia, then across to Cape St. 
Mary, at the south end of Madagascar, theuce to the Comorro IshuMls 
(/Jrc. **• Voy.. ii, pp. 4;)->, 133). 

' in France, the chainujui at the Twelfth Night festival was called 
" Le roi de la feve" (King of the beiui). llis first act, on taking the 
chair, was to dtink to the company, who n.'K|KiudiHi with a loud shout of 
" liC roi lioil !" The celebration, which in the early Miihlic Ages cou- 
•istul of u proccs&ioH iu w liieii the lluce KingB or Magi loL>k the priuci|M«l 



THE COAST OF NATAL. 

squall, which required us to lower sail, and one of our 
mariners, a man of St. Malo, foil into the sea. It was im- 
possible to save him : his messmate,^ liowever, would have 
flung himself after him bad he not been restrained ; but I 
think this was more because he had taken too much wine 
than out of affection, for these sailors have not much friend- 
sliip. All aiony this coast we saw all night many fires on 
the tops of the mountains. Thus continuing our voyage, we 
passed without any storm the land of Natal, which is on the 
Ethiopian coast, — au unwonted occurrence, because violent 
storms are usually met with between the 33rd and 2Sth 
degrees. 

On the 30tli January, in the altitude of 26 degrees, our 
Geneml asked his pilof^ on which side of the island of St. 
Laurence w^e were ; he replied, on the outside ; nevertheless, 
this was not so, for we were between the coast of Africa and 
tlie island, contrary t^i our intention. This was due to the 
ignorance of the pilot, as well as to our amusing ourselves 
too long witli the Hollanders' ships. Having tlie weather 
calm, we let our ships go at tlieir will, carrying generally 
only lower sails ; whilu the Hollamlers' vessels, being better 
sailers than ours, duly kept their course along the coast of 
Africa, and we followed them unconsciously. Our General, 
doubting the fact, demanded to sight tlie island for his assur- 
ance ; but after sailing fur two days and two ntglits witliout 
sighting it, he gave ordei-s to put about on the opposite 



part', bad by this time degenerated into a mere jollificatiou ; nowadays, 
in England at k'ast, the sole remaining relic is a cake. The vvhoJe history 
of Twelfth Ni^ht will bo found well described in Chsinlwrs's /jWi- tif 
Dayi (Januiiry Gthj, where also may be seen a copy of an old French 
print, exhibiting a jiarty of revellers crying " Le roi boit ! " as described 
by Pyrard. 

' As the author explains in his Advico at the end of vol. ii, each of 
the sailors had his niessuiate : nu arrangement made with a view to 
friendslii|i atul mutual assiatauci'. 

* Probalily the Fleming named Mayor Woutcr WiUekens montioue<l 
by Spilberg (v. r, p. 23, note !)). 
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STORM OFF NATAL. 




course. This done, we sailed on till the 4th of February, 
when wc began to sight the ishmd of St. Laurence on its 
inner side, whereupon our General was liigldy incensetl 
against the pilot. Forthwith he gave order to work baek out 
of the strait and to return to the outer course, because he was 
afraid of not being able to malce the pa.ssage by reason of the 
contrary winds which are ordinarily to be met with iu the 
season we were then in. 

On the 7th February 1602, while coasting back along 
Natal to get without the island of St. Laurence, a course we 
had already made happily without mishap, there arose 
suddenly a violent squall from the south-west. We had no 
thought of it ; the Portuguese, on tlie other hand, when they 
make the passage in thi.s latitude, prepare for these storms, 
and take precaution.s in time. Our galleon had been lowered 
to send a man on board the Croissant to confer between the 
General and our captain on some business concerning the 
voyage ; and just a moment before, I had myself returned 
from visiting some of my friends that were very ill, amongst 
others, a young man of our town, Laval, whom I loved dearly. 
Some of our men who were on board the CroissuiU, seeing 
the sea wa.\ high, got into the galleon or boat and returned to 
us. But they made so little haste that they could hardly 
have been got ou board, had we not flung them a cable, which 
gripping, it was as much as they could do to get on board m 
safety. It was, however, impossible to hoist the galleon so 
promptly ; it was only la.shed, as best we could, with a heavy 
cable, and this broke, so the galleon filled with water and 
went to the bottom liefore we coidd do anytliiug to save it ; 
this loss was of the utmost trouble to us. 1 believe it 
impossible for those who have not experienced it to conceive 
the horror and fury of this storm, for all we had experi- 
enced heretofore was mere child's-play in comparison. It 
became so dark at high noon that wc could not see the sky 
nor recognise one another. Our two ships got far i«irted, and 
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in an instant oar sub were ton to riireds : the nun und 
wind were so farious in oar faces that we were wounded 
and bruised as by strokes of loda : the collars of ovr shirts 
were torn, and smote us on the &oe so that we had to wrench 
them off. The waves also ran so terriUj high that you 
would have said that the ship was at one time tossed np to 
heaven, at another plunged into an abyss, and all the while 
rolling from side to side in such wise that it was no easy 
matter to keep witlain the ship, and verj' perilous to remain 
on deck : for we were continually struck by the heaviest 
seas, and sometimes by one (roUer) loucsme; more than twenty 
hogsheads of water were shipped, which passed over the 
vessel and only partly escaped on the other side. With 
their violence these would carry away all they met. and so 
it behoved a man to hold well to the deck. Fortunate was 
it for us that our ship was so tight and staunch that not a 
single leak was sprung in her nether timbera by the fury of 
Hhis storm, and she mada no more water than onliiiary. All 
the water she made came in from above when slw was stnitk 
by these seas and tojjping waves, which passed over her mul 
drenched not oidy the men on the deck and those u ruler 
cover, but also the ship's provisions and furniture. Wc hud 
hardly hands enough to oiiiiity the ship witli the lumipK, and 
our eiptain was foremost at the job. Thwa wits notliiiig 
that was not soaked and spoiled ; and this eulftileil flio 
greatest hardships ; for during the four days and four iiiglitM 
the storm lasted, we were perpetually drenchwl with wall 
water, and afterwards had nothing dry for chaiifjd. Wr iito 
nothing but a little biscuit an<l a little wino, being iiiiftblo [ai 
cook anything; to sleejt ■" ■•' (Ik. slightest rcfKjHo w»m 
out of the qqe||JM^^ le, all who wens wino 

turned to theicj^^^^BA^HAipr tin- iinineni, it in thim 

of 
main tot 



ARRITAL OF LETORT S SHIP. 

bay, sumainetl of St. Augustine,' situate under the altitude of 
23i degrees .south, under the tropic of Capricorn. It is a 
large and coinmodiou.? bay, with a good bottom of sliine and 
sand. At midday we perceived a large vessel in the offing. 
Tliinking at the first it was a Portuguese ship, we put on our 
arras and prepared ourselves, and began to stretch our quar- 
ter-nettings for our defence; but when it came nigher we found 
it was the Croissant, from which we had been separated about 
the space of twelve hours ; she brought up close alongside. 
This was a matter of much joy and comfort, saving that we 
found her to be in worse plight than ourselves, her furniture 
in sorry condition, her timbers open, and her crew almost all 
sick. Towards evening we perceived another ship, without 
masts or sails, except a single spar fixed amidships, with a 
little sail for her assistance. She anchored four or five 
leagues from us, not daring to come closer, and then 
despatched a boat with three or four hands to reconnoitre 
us. When they perceived who we were, they approached and 
came aboard our ship, where they were welcomed and told us 
who they were. The vessel was one of the two Hollanders 
we had seen at the Cape of the Needles, and had been 
grievously dealt with by the gale.* Presently the barque 
returned to inform their captain, who forthwith came and 
cast anchor alongside of us. He was named Le Fort, the 
son of a Frenchman of Vitr^, but bora in Holland,^ He had 

' St. AuguBtine'fl Ray, in latitude '23° SO' S. ; longitude 43° 36' E. 

' It waa the /?ani, one of Spilbcrg's ships, which got Beparatcd from her 
consort Boon after leaving the Cape. The violence of tliia galo ia dc- 
ecribed in Spilberg's voyage in much the eame terms as by Pyrard (Rec. 
(Jes Voif.^ ii, pp. 449-63). The Ram did not meet the Sheefi again till 
the 3rd July, when she joined her at Batticalo.i, in Ceylon. Her crew 
recounted their ndvciitiires to their f rientla, and it is added, " lis aroient 
vu dane cette bate [St. Augiiatiae'a] deux vaiseeaux Fraa(;oiB de S. Ma!o, 
auRBi tout-dfiseraparez" {ilt., p. 479). 

•' Giiyoii I^efort, the captain of the Rnm, the ressel here met with by 
the Frenchman, had alreaily been to the East in the expedition sent out 
in 1598 from Middclburg by the Company of the Moucherons. The 
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already been to tlie Indies, and died on this voyage at Achen. 
It was said tlic Kin*; of Achen liked him and made nnich of 
liira. The three ships bein<T now together, our General and 
our Captain and the Hollander, with the chief men of the 
tliree vessels, took counsel what they should do for the com- 
mon advantage, and, according to the general agi-eement, a 
place on shore was chosen, the best we could find, to land 
suclk as were sick of the scurvy — a great number on board 
our vessels, but among the Hollanders not a man. A place 
was chosen and marked out at the foot of a high mountain, 
on the banks of a river that falls into this bay ; it was 
enclosed with a palisade of thick stakes, planted and driven 
in close to one another, and interlaced with big branches and 
with liastions of the same work, all covered with sails ; while 
for the defence of this fortress we brought ashore some small 
cannon. Nor could we do otherwise, because there is no 
stone there fit for the purpose, and no means of making 
trenches and ramparts, the ground being all shifting sand. 
We landed there our scurvy-stricken men, and for their 



Tcssels were the Lcrnw (Lion) ami the Leemriii (Lioness), commanded 
respectirely by the brothera Cornelia and Fredcrik de Houttnftn. Lefort 
■WM on board the Lion, in the capacity of Treaaurer. In a treacherous 
attack made on the abips nt Achiii, Cornelia de Houtrnan lost bis life, 
and Frederik was taken prisoner. The Dutch lost in all aixty-eijiht men. 
Lefort was one of the priBoners, but was subsequently sent b:ick with a 
raeas«go from the Achin Raja ; and on the opening of tlie scaled letters 
containing the appointment in case of death, he was found to be nomi- 
nated to the command of the expedition. He brought the ships safely 
home in July IGOU. No Dwteh account of this voyage exists; but the 
story is told in a graphic narrative by our great navigator, John Davis, 
who was pilot to the exjiedition. According to Davis, Lefort was the 
son of "a French merchant, dwelling in Seething Lane" {Davk'n 
Wniaijcs and Wurk.*, Hakl. Soc, Introduction, pp. Ixiv, Ixv, and pp. 145, 
ir)3; also I)e opkumst van het NetUrlondxrk Gczno in Otixt fmlu-, door 
Jhr. Mr. .7. K. J. dc Jonge, 'sGravenhage, 1864). Lefort died at Achiji 
on the 7th March IG03, Spilberg charge<l him and hia crew with con- 
spiracy, and before hia death he was removed from Lib command (SpU- 
berg's voyage, Rec. dea Voy.y ii, p. 532). 
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of animals, fowls, milk, honey, and some fruits, amongst 
others, paUqucJi} as lai^e as pumpkins, excellent eating and 
liighly refreshing. They bartered all these fur ironware, and 
little Flemish and French bagatelles of the most trifling 
value, insomuch that for two counters {jettons), or one copper 
or tin spoon, we got a cow or bull, or three owes or rams, 
for they have neither wethers nor oxen, being ignorant of 
castration. One day it happened that the pilot of the Hol- 
lander ship, who had about his neck the silver whistle which 
he used, advanced among the islanders while trafficking with 
them. Tliis wliistle took their fancy so much, and they 
became so enamoured of it, that they thought no more of our 
little trinkets and merchandises, and would not give us their 
beasts till we gave them this whistle, so were we constrained 
to sell' it piece by piece, for it was hung upon several little 
chains: and in like manner we had to sell all the other 
whistles we had on board our ships. Provisions thus became 
dear, and a cow or bull that had coat us but one or two sols 
began to go up to eight or nine. Soon after there cauie 
toward us one of their people who had not been seen before, 
and showed u.s the buckle of one of thesu chains and a little 
piece of wood cut round ; we understood thereby that he was 
asking for reals of forty sols, the piece of wood being of that 
size, roundness, and thickness, but we would not show him any. 
He knew quite well the value of silver, wherefore we con- 
cliided that further inland were peoples more civilised and 
better educated than the rest.* It waa strictly forbidden 



' Pnslhints, " water-molona". The word, which Pyn\rd usea again 
hereafter for the melona of Alalabar, is a corruptiuu of the Arabic 
nl-lmttlkh. See Littrc\ a. v. Pasta/ne. TJio word had already bcoo in- 
troduced by the Moors into the Peninsula, where it survives in the 
.Port. aVmdkcn and Catalonian aUmdcca. After tlie PortiigucBC con- 
^questa it was re-intrxxJuccd as pateca ; but both foriiiii have given wuy 
to the modern mrlaiiriii, P'ryer speaks of finiacho "melon" at Bombay 
(Fryir, p. 76) ; ace also Gnrria de Orla, 111/'. 

' The real cause waa that St. AagiislLne's Bay luid been freqiientctl 

U 
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among iis for any to buy or traffic on his own account, as 
well Hollanders as French, so that all jirovisions and re- 
freshments should be held in common. The Hollander ship 
received a fourth part and paid a fourth ; as between our 
two sliips the proportion had been fixed at St. Malo : that is 
to say, of all purchases the Corhiii paid two- fifths and the 
Crmssant three-fifths, because the latter had the larger crew. 
We thought we were arrived at this island most seasonably for 
our own refreshment, for the benefit of the scurvy stricken, 
and also for the refitting of our aliips, that were sorely in 
need thereof. But tlie result was quite otherwise, for they 
almost all died, and none recovered hts health ; even those 
that were whole fell sick of a burning fever, with frenzy, 
whereof thoy died at the end of two or three days. The 
disease was contagious, insomuch that a considerable number 
of the chiefest among ua, and those of gentle birth, to the 
number of forty-one out of the two ships, died there a,s well 
I of the scurvy as of the lever ; and uiauy that were stricken 

died full soon thereafter on sea. Our captain also fell sick 
of that disease, whereof he afterwards died at the Mal- 
dives, as we shall relate anon. As it was believed that those 
I sick of the fever had contracted it on shore, they were carried 

I aboard, the air there being fresher than on laud, while those 

' sick of the 8cur\7^, which is an ailment proceeding from the 

sea and its fatigues, were carried ashore. We laid our dead 
to earth, or rather to sand {there being no earth there), in a 
spot which we named " The Cemetery of the French".^ We 

previously by Portaguese and Batch ships, «.</., by HontmAn'B in 1595, 
ou which occasion tin apoons were in greatest request {Rec. deji Voy., i, 
pp. 231, 233). 

' Orig. : " Nous enterrasmee, on poar mieux dire nous eDsablaemea 
(n'y ayaut poitii do terrc lil) dob morts en ua liou que nous nommasmes 
le cenietiere dea FraD(;ois." At and near this bay Houtuian lost a num- 
ber of his men, who were buried at a little island, which was in conse- 
quence called the cemetery of the Hollanders (/?«c. des Voy., i, pp. 224, 
232). 
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Imd much difficulty in digging the graves and laying them 
therein, for all was moving sand, which tilled up again at 
once ; we had to use long pieces of wood, which men bore by 
the two ends, the body being suspended therefrom with ropes, 
and thus were they laid in the sand. For my part, during 
the fourteen months of our outward voyage and the twelve 
months of our homeward voyage, I was, thanks to God, never 
at all sick, though I was very ill in the Indies,' Certainly 
the place was very unhealthy, situate directly under the 
tropic of Capricorn, where the sun was close overhead, and 
beat upon us perpendicularly, at the foot of a high mountain 
covered with an infinite number of great lizarda, though these 
were nowise hurtful and gave us no trouble. We had been 
much more harassed by the heat but for our proximity to a 
great wood which clothed the river banks, where, by day, 
those that were well enough went to walk and take the air, 
besides which we had the benefit of bathing in the river and 
the sea. Moreover, this wood was so full of apes aud little 
monkeys that nowhere could more be seen. It is vastly 
pleasing to see these little animals playing together and leap- 
ing from tree to tree, as do our squirrels here. There was 
also a marvellous number of birds of all sorts, principally 
parrots, some having plumage of five or six different hues; 
and we had great amusement in listening to the varied 
music of their cries. Many strange fruits were also to be 
found there, whereof some were good eating, others not so. 
At that place and all around was nothing but shifting sand ; 
the river water was unwholesome and salt by reason of the 
tide, but in default of other we were constrained to use it. 
The heat was so vehement that many of our men got their 



' This is inconsistent with the autlior'a statement in his Advice (see 
vol. ii), where he says that be was twice attacked by fever, the first 
time being on his arrival at St. Laurence oa the outward voyage ; 
though it agrees with his remark in ch. vi. The reference to his illnesa 
in the Indies is to a bad fever he had at the Maldivea (see ch. iz). 

1)2 
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foct borned, for aD U17 had Am aa 
wew generated nken, very twaHtawt to bed, ' 
Tented them frooi waOdog. Aiithw tking was that 
majority of them, aaafaie to govon their apprtrtfw after 1 
long last at aea, gjotied t hfiawnlTca b^oad 
tmh meat, which the ex m— i > e aad Tiolent heat 
more diiBctilt of d^eation. Farthennoie, we soffiered 
{ocodveuience bj day from the flies, which persecuted 
witli the almost fury, and by night from the mosqoitas 
giiats, which probe the flesh to Uie blood and cause the 
to swell aa by the ating of oar honey-bees. In broad daj-l 
li^lit thfjy are powerless, and retire within the shady oo\ 
of the woods and dwellings ; bat at night they 
abroad, They are in such multitudes, and bite so keenly, 
Uial it is imposiiiblti to exist without covering the hands and 
face ; while to get any sleep, we were constrained to make a 
fire well charytid with smoke and to lie all around. Many 
of our sick put themselves in closed sacks, leaving but a 
•mall hole for brfatliing. At the Maldives (whereof I aliall 
treat below), where these creatures are a vast nuisance, they 
use curtains, made on purpose, of a fine web, which these , 
littlo flics cannot penetrate. This is a common annoyance 
thn.mghout all the; torriil zone. 

Tlio island of St. Laurence is of immense size, being 
more than 700 luanuoa in circuit — a fact of which I can 
apeak with assurance, havinji^ coasted round both sides, as 
well on my outward as on my homeward voyage. The one 
end toward the south is under the 26th degree of latitude ; 
awl thy Udrlli under the 14th.^ It is very abundant 
1; tliu uwes bear thret- or four lambs at a time, as 
,/ wtptiriouoe, for wc killed some that were big with 
d they had that number in their wombs. The tails 
ind owes iiro wondrous big and heavy ; one we 

Ji, M»ry, the soulliorn point, is in latitude 26° S., and Cape 
m northvni, iu Intitudu \T 8. 
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weighed turned twenty-eight pounds. Bulls, cows, rams, 
and ewes are so numerous all over the island that they are 
common property, belonging to any that can catch them. 
The reason is that the natives eat them but little, being, like 
the rest of the Indians, not ttesh-eaters ; they lay more 
account by fish, fruit, and milk diet. You will see there 
herds of 300 and 400 of these animals together. And wlule 
we were there we witnessed a wonderful habit of these bulls 
and cows : when they would cross from one side to the other 
of the said river, which is as broad and deep as our Seine, 
the larger bulls advanced in front, the cows following and 
placing their heads on the buttocks of the bulls, and the 
calves placing theirs on the buttocks of their dams ; and 
when there were more cows tlian hulls, one cow would lean 
on the buttocks of another, and so they passed over. These 
oxen have on their necks a big hump of fat, good and 
delicate eating, and of the same tlavour as the sheep's tails. 
Nevertheless, the fle^h of these animals is neither so good 
eating nor so nourisliing as that of ours here. There are 
vast numbers of monkej's and parrots, whereof we ate so 
many that betimes we would have aa many as fifty or sixty 
in the pot together : they are as good eating as large pigeons. 
There is likewise an abundance of poultry, partridges, 
pheasants, and other kinds of birds. You see there also 
many chameleons, large lizards (whereof some are as big as a 
man's thigh), and bats that are bigger than crows. In the 
river, hard by which we were lodged, were good store of fisli, 
whereof we took an altuudRut supply ; there were ahso ])k'nty 
crocodiles, several of which we killed. Herein we observed 
a remarkable fact, viz., that on killing one or more croco- 
diles, and cutting them open and gutting them, the entrails 
cast abroad a most excellent savour and perfunjed most 
sweetly all the air around.^ By night we set ourselves on 

' Vincent lo Blanc mentions, with reference to a crocodile killed in 
his presence at Pegu: "It was flead (Hayed), hihI the llcali distributed 



DESERTION OF 

While we were at this islaud, six of our mariners that 
were carpenters, gunners, and otlier craftsmen necessary to 
the ship's service, were deliauched by one of their fellows, a 
Fleming, who bore a grudge against the mate of the Corhin. 
He persuaded them that it was better to quit the ships, 
where was nought but trouble, labour, and misery for them, 
and to escape ashore, where, without doubt, they would be 
welcomed and received by the kings of the country ; and they 
hearkened to him the more readily because lie had already 
been to the Indies. So it was that one night they went 
forth of our vessels without the knowledge of the rest, taking 
with them some biscuit, and each his own baggage and an 
arquebiise furnished with ammunition, with design to return 
no more.^ This being discovered the next morning caused 
us the utmost vexation, seeing how short-handed we were. 
We also feared lest they should frighten the inhabitants and 
hinder them from bringing us provisions — as indeed was the 
case, for they ceased to come for a time. But at length, con- 
strained by necessity, our men returned. Our General re- 
ceived them back and pardoned them by reason of the great 
need wherein we were ; otherwise they had been punished. 
They told us they were seven days without finding water, 
enduring much from the pangs of thirst and the excessive 
heat, whereby they were compelled to drink their own urine ; 
as for eating, they were in no stress, having taken some 
biscuit, and meeting with game frequently and fruit some- 
times. They often saw numbers of the inhabitants with 
herds of cattle, but the.se fled away, so that they could not 
come nigh them. They also .said that they had found a 
number of little huts constructed of canes and reeds, at which 
they saw nothing but some cotton nets for catching fish, with 
some common wood in place of cork, and some big shells and 



* This 18 but one of many inatances that iTii{(ht be given from actual 
htttory of •' Lotos-eaters" in the tropics ; in fiction see, besides Tenny- 
son's x)Oen], a well-known pa^eage in K'ngsley's W'tfUrmd Hn! 
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periwinkles in place of lead ; also heaps uf fishbones. Some- 
times they found trunks of large trees cut and hollowed, 
wherein was a little rain-whaler. 

Now to retinu to the story of my voyage. We endured 
much hardship at this island during the three months we 
spent there. Our vessels were in grievous plight, the Crois- 
sant all open, and ours not better at her forepart. We 
made a new stem for our foremast from a tree of this island. 
The Hollanders made some masts of several pieces, and after 
a six weeks* istay took their departure, without losing a single 
man. For our part we made the greatest haste, but our men 
were perjjetually falling sick, ouo dying after another; this 
caused us to prolong our sojnuni. Having thus at length 
retitted our ships we had to take measures for our departure. 
To this end we made provision of tlesh for the two ships, 
which was not very good, nor well adapted for preservmg ; 
but We Were obliged to use it We cut it in very thin and 
clean slices while yet quite fresh, then salted it forthwith, and 
put it in the sun to dry, suspended on ropes ; the thicker 
slices would not dry rightly, and worms were engendered 
therein. All the viands of that country take the salt less 
reaihly than those of our country, and for all we could do, 
they became spoiled ; let alone that they are not sucli good 
eating. Our vessels being thus ready, refitted and refur- 
nished, we took in wood and water, re-embarked the re- 
mainder of our sick and all our goods that were on shore, 
and prepared to set sail. But forasmuch as we had lost a 
third part of our company,^ and the voyage wa.q still but little 
advanced, we resolved to take some of the inhabitants of the 
island for our assistance, for we were too feeble and short- 
handed in comparison of the size of the Croissant For this 

' Fie hi\& said above that they lost 41 men at St, Augustine's Bay, so 
tbat the combined crews, including those lost at Annobon, must have 
numbt'reil about. 125 mun when the ahi[T« left St. Mala. The Croissant, 
hiiviiig thrtw-tiTtlis of Ihu whole co)iii>k'iucut, thufi had a crew of 75 
himda; the Cvihiii, about 50. 
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purpose our General gave order to go at early morning and 
Iilde some carbines, pistols, and swords at a certain spot 
iKjtweeu tlie place where tlie poor natives came to meet us, 
and tlxe place where they were wont to tarry with us trafiick- 
ing for their cattle and other goods. At tlie same time he 
placed some of our men in two several ambuscades hard by, 
in order that, when they should come at nine or ten o'clock, 
as was their custom, and according to their promise ex- 
pressed on the last occasion by signs, seeing us to be without 
arms, and not mistrusting us at all (for they were then on 
very friendly terms with us), they should be easily caught by 
our men, who were to run speedily for the hidden arms, and 
by those in ambush. This scheme was thus artfully demised, 
because out of their great fear of firearms they would never 
approach us when we were armed ; and because, notwith- 
standing all this familiarity with us, they were yet exceeding 
cimning and suspicious, regarding all our actions and deport- 
ment with the utmost care. Thus did we design to give them 
a sorry farewell and an ill-requital for their service. But God 
permitted not this perfidy to succeed. They came not on that 
day at all ; whereupon our General changed his plans, and 
gave order to make ready to sail on the morrow. It was a 
great mercy for us on board the Corbui that we did not take 
any of these islanders, for had they bi-eu with us when we 
reached the Maldives, as you shall hear aiioii, they would 
have had us all put to death for pirates. 

On the 15th May 1602 we weighed anchor. But inas- 
much as there were amongst us still many sick, Lucludiug uur 
captain of the Corbin, and thi'ee persons having already died 
since we began to set our sails, we therefore resolved to bear 
away towards the Comorro Islands. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

We (ouch at (he Gmnorro Islands. — Our sojourn cU the road 
there, a7id our ag-reeahle refreshment. 

On the 23rd of the same month we sighted the Coinorro 
Islands, wliich are in 12i degrees of southern latitude, 
between the island of St, Laurence and tlie continent of 
Africa, distant about seventy leagues from Mozembic. Th«y 
are five in number,' each possessing its own king; the one in 
the midst of tlie four others is called MtdailU, at the road- 
stead of which we cast anchor. On our arrival, our General 
incontinently sent a boat ashore to reconnoitre, and to 
see if we could get some refreshment for our sick, who could 
not recover their health at the island of St. Laurence ; on the 
contrary, after many had died, tlie soundest of us fell ill. 
The boat having taken land on this island of Malailli near a 
village — one of many we saw there lying close to one another, 
and of considei'able size, the houses being of wood covered 
witli palm leaves — our people were well received. Many of 
the inhabitants came to meet them with all appearance of 
friendship, bringing them good store of fruits, in exchange 
for which our men gave them some cheap ironware, and then 

' There are four priDcipal iaianda, Comoro, MohilU (the Malailli of 
the text), Mayotta, nnd Jolianna (or Anzuan). They were well known 
to the Portuguese iti their iiiteicourse with Mozambique. Davis, who 
visited Mayottn, mentions ttvc, viz., Mayotta, Ausuame, Magliiiglie, 
Saint Christofero, and Spirito Sancto (David's Voi/ngcf, Ilakl. Soc., p. 
V37}. Martin speaks of three unly, Malailli, Jouani, and Gonarsigu. 
Dr. Fryer gives views of Mayotta, Mobiila, and Johanna, aa seen above 
the horizon. He visited Johanna, and gives a full description {pp. 
15-22), Sir Thomfls Herbert also counts five, with two lists of the 
names, vij!.: (a) Cumro, Mcottis, Joanna, Mohelia, and Gaiidin ; (/') John 
di Castro, Spirito Sancto, Sancto Christofero, Anguzczia, and Mayoito. 
He gives a full description, especially of Mohilla (Tnmlit^ pp, 26-30). 
For an amusing modern description of Joanna, sec W. F. W. Owen's 
Nurrativt nf Vnyayef, etc., 1833, i, pp. 177-18U. 
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returned to the stiips. The next day we sent again to truck 
with the islanders, but with great diffidence and circumspec- 
tion, for we feared to be deceived as we were at Anuljon. 
We had two boats, in one of which was the merchandise for 
trafficking, with the men to conduct it, and some aaCors, two 
of whom went ashore at the place where tlie islanders 
brought their goods: the other boat tarried behind, well 
equipped with arquebusiers and musketeers, to prevent any 
harm befalling our men on shore. The islanders also bore 
their arms, viz., alfanges* or scimitars, javelins, bows and 
arrows. In trucking M'itli them we were not obliged to use 
signs, as at the island of St. Laurence, for there were some 
that spoke rortugnese. First they asked us who we were, 
and we replying that we were French, they asked us if we 
were friends and allies of tJie Portuguese. Wlien one of our 
people said yes, they retorted that we should have gone and 
anchored at Mozembic. We continued to traffic with tliem 
every day in Uke manner. Three or four days after, they 
told us we had not quitted ua of our duty : that it was cus- 
tomary when a foreign ship arrived at the road of these 
islands to go and salute the king of the island, who dwelt 
two leagues inland, with a fair present. Our General, who 
was in the boat with the soldiers, made answer that he 
should be held excused, because he knew not the customs of 
the country, nor that the king dwelt in that island, and that 
he would give satisfaction in tliis matter on the following 
day. Soon after, the General came on board the Corbin to 
visit our captain, who was very sick, and caused to be got 
ready the present for the king, viz., a pretty piece of gilded 
glaas of Venetian work, and some other little things. So, on 
the morrow, our General went ashore with his boat to the 
place where the islanders were assembled ; there, after 
mutual salutations, they were greatly pleased with the pre- 
sent, and offered to conduct those that should land to bear 
' " Cutlasses", from Arab, ul-khamljur (I)oiy), 
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the present to the king. But our General, saying that lie 
would send two of our men, deinaiuled two of theirs for 
hostages. Tliuy tlien b^gau tu consult together, nud after- 
wards made answer, that their people were unwilling to enter 
our btiats, being men ignorant of the world ; and that he 
should not fear to land with all assurance, for that they 
would pleilge their word and honour we should incur no 
damage or incivility. We, who had been once deceived at 
Anabon out of too much confidence, were careful not to be 
taken in a second time, so we replied that we would not send 
our nien unless they gave us the hostages. But they added 
that if none of ojir men woidd go and salute the king, at least 
we might deliver them the present, and that they would 
salute the king on the General's behalf. To which he 
replied, that unless he or one of bis men should go, he was 
not minded to send the present^ which perchance might be 
lost and never delivered to the king. This matter did not, 
however, interrupt our trallic, which was coutinued as before, 
each party keeping their guard. I know not why they acted 
thus, whether their intentions were good or evil, but I know 
full well that among all the peoples of ludia there is but little 
coutidence, whether tlieir religion or the humour of the 
country be the cause, and it is all the same whether they be 
Mahometans or Gentiles. None of them have any faith, nor 
respect for aught but profit, taking from those who will give 
them most ; friends now with one party, now with another : 
even the Chinese are much the same. I know, too, that 
the Portuguese throughout all the East Indies give counsel 
to the peo]>les with whom they are in alliance or friendship, 
and even earnestly solicit them to do and practise all manner 
of treachery and surprises upon the ships of the French, Eng- 
lish, and Hollanders, and go as far as to promise them recom- 
peuae fur such conduct : so that I would not trust myself 
in the hands of any of these mitions, whether they were 
allie.s of the Portuguese or not, unless I had first made tin 
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alliance and treaty with the latter ; and even then it were 
"better not to have tflo much confidence, nnd ever to keep on 
one's guard with discretion. Now to return to the islands 
of Comorro. The inhabitants hold the Mahometan religion, 
for during our traffic with them they told us on a Thursday 
that the morrow was their feast-day, and that tlicy could 
not give their minds to merchandise on that day, hut would 
return on the Saturday : this I afterwards found to be the 
same in the Indies. They are a mixture of several races, 
as well from the coast of Ethiopia, Caffres, and even ^Mulattos, 
as Arabs and Persians; they are also great friends of the 
Portuguese. I leave you to imagine whether they be wanting 
in intelligence, counsel, and cunning. I heard afterwards, in 
the Indies, that they made a design to surprise an English 
ship that was at anchor in their road. They had become so 
fanuliar with the English that they went freely to and fro 
one with another, and very often budged not from the ship- 
board for their meals, and sometimes slept there. One night, 
seeing that they were not suspected, they designed to make 
themselves masters of the ship, and after waiting till the 
English were all asleep, they slew twelve or fifteen of them, 
and would have quite attained their end, had not the re.st 
awakened in time and defended thcuLselves valiantly, and 
slain a number of these islanders ; the remainder escaped by 
swimming.* See how little trust can be placed in these 



• 'Die Bhip referred to ie probably the Union, Captain Rowlus, which 
sailed with the Anceiision, Captain Sharpeigh, in 160*1. The two Bhip.s 
partt'd in a stonn after rounding the Cape early in IGOS. The Uuioii 
called at St. Augiutinc's Ray in I^tadogascar, and at Comorro, iu hopes 
of finding her consort. Samuel Bradshaw, whoee account of the Cuion'* 
voyage is the only one we poaeesa, mentions this attempt made upon lier 
hy the natives, but not in the same detail as I'yrard. The incidents 
mentioned in the text were probably giveii to Pyrai-d by Riehanl \Vii:k- 
ham, the merchant of the fjniou, who was afterwards kidnapped niar 
Zanzibar and carried to Goa, where Pyrard met him ; he returned to 
Europe in the same fleet (see vol. ii). See Bra<laha«'8 letter iu Pufchtw, 



8ALE3 AND BARTEB. 

peoples. Wliile we were at this road, iiinl the traffic in fruits 
continueil in the customary nifinner, our mariners desired to 
go and make provision of water at the other side of the 
island, near another village apart from that with which we 
had been trafficking, because the place seemed convenient 
for drawinjf a large quantity. But the inhabitants of that 
village, who had not been made aware of our arrival, and 
had drawn no profit therefrom, when our men lauded there, 
assembled all together in arms, and hindered them from 
taking the water, saying that they would not allow them 
tmless they should give them money : so that our men were 
constrained to return back empty-handed. Our General 
hejiring this, and not willing to use any violence (the better 
course, seeing how short-handed we were), gave some money 
to the mariners to go back withal, and pay the natives. 
They did so, and on payment of about five or six crowns we 
were permitted to take aa much water as we wanted. These 
islands are very fertile in fruits ; very big bitter oranges and 
small sweet oranges, citrons of two sorts, cocos, bananas, 
honey, betel, and rice, which when cooked is of a violet 
colour. Every day we were at anchor there we bought three 
or four boat-loads for the most trifling price — to wit, some 
little ironware and other Flemish bagatelles. Flesh is not 
so plentiful, for they sell it as dear as in this country, or more 
so ; they have, however, good store of cattle, such as oxen, 
cows, goats, and sheep. These latter do not resemble those 
of the island of St. Laurence, because they have the tail 
large and broad, but not round, and are liker the Barbary 

ii, 232-4; Cat. Stale Papers, E. /., vol. i, p. 639; references to the 
Union in Lancaster's Voifafits, Hakl. Soc. The fhium pursued her voyage 
from Zanzibar to Socotra, thence to Achin Bad Friaraan. On her re- 
turn ell*! iiKt Middkton at St. Auguatine'a Bay in KUO. According to 
tlie journal of tbat voyage (Lane. Votf.^ p. 147), the Union had lost her 
captain and chief merchants "at Conggomare, in the north-eAst part of 
the Island of St. Laurence". She was ultimately abandoned near Mor- 
Iflix in Brittany (Pnrcfinii, ii, pp. 234-6). 
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sheep. There is also good store of poultry, partridges, turtle- 
doves, pigeons, and other birds. I did not learn that these 
islands had other wealth than timt of t'mits, wherewith they 
lade their harques, all made of the coco tree, in the fashion 
of those of the Maldives, which I shall describe hereafter, 
and convey the same to Mozembic, a cUstance of only seventy 
leagues, getting in exchange what they require, such as 
cotton, cotton cloth, gold, ivory, and such like things. The 
Portuguese of Mozembic likewise come and traffic there. 
These islands are of the utmost convenience to Mozembic 
and to the Portuguese who dwell there, for tlie supply of 
provisions, because the country all around there is exceeding 
poor and sterile. I also learnt iu India from all who had 
been or resided there tliat living was very dear. 

All tiie refreshments bought by our people were in the 
name of the General and at the expense of the ships : the 
fruits were then divided equally among all ; nor was any 
permitted to traffic on his own account, save that towards the 
end our General gave penni.ssion to everyone to buy for 
himself what each would, for the space of two days only. 
But I must not omit to notice a rare sight observed by us. 
Being in a boat a league from shore, and returning to our 
vessels that were in the road, we saw appear on the surface 
of the water a fish of monstrous sliape. We only saw the 
head, which resembled a man's in shape and size, ut the chin 
a kind of beard like a fish's fins, and the head somewhat long 
and pointed, and covered with scales. But when we would 
approach it nearer, it plunged its head into the depths of the 
sea, giving us only a glimpse of its back, which was scaly, 
and appeared no more.' 

> Prob&bljadugongora manatee, one of which animali was alao seen 
here by Sir Thomas Herbert, and described by liim (Traveln, p. 2fi). 
Mocquet (lt!45, p. 231) gives a very faticiful iksftiption, representing 
the animal with ita back erect as a pillar, having a shield before its 
head and a saddle ou ita back, and making a horrible noise as it passed 
the ship. 



DEPARTURE FROM THE COMORROS. 

We remained at the road of these islands for the space of 
fifteen days, and the utility and comfort to us of this snjuiiru 
is past belief. All our scurvy patients recovered their 
health, and the others got an alleviation of their ailments, as 
well by aid of the good air as of the good water and fruit. I 
have remarked that for this malady of scurvy, which is so 
frequent at sea, there is no better or more certain cure than 
citrons and oranges and their juice : and after using it once 
successfully everyone makes provision of it to serve him 
when m need. At length we set sail, the 7th of June 1602. 

Tlie 21st of the same month we repjissed the equinoctial 
line toward the North or Arctic Pole ; but I remarked 
nothing more than I have already described of my first 
cros.'iing, except, however, that we did not fall in with so 
many calms or iravadcs, nor experienced such hardships as 
we had encountered on the coast of Guinea. 



CHAPTEE V. 

Pitiable wreck of tlic ship "Corbin", wherein tJic author was, on 
the reefs of the Mnldivcs.^How the men vjerc saved at an 
island with miieh trouble, and the miscncs endured by 
them. 

What I have said of the discomforts and troubles of our 
voyage up to this point ia as nothing compared wit!i what 
happened after. I shall now describe misery, the greatest 
tliat can be imagined, and I am assured there are none in 
reading it but will deplore an event so sad and lamentable, 
which ruined and completely overpowered us. This is how 
it happened. 

The first day of July 1602, being 5° N. of the line, with 
line weather, neither too calm nor too much wind, we per- 
ceived at break of day that the Croissant had lost her Ijig 
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boat, which she had towed from St. Laurence, where it had 
been made use of as n pinnace.^ It had been arranged at St. 
Malo, between our eomiimiuler and the Merchant Company, 
that we should build a pinnace at the first land we touched 
on the other side of the Cape of Good Hope, and for this 
purpose we had brought all suitable timber, a mast and 
ropes, ready prepared, and requiring only to be put together. 
It is very necessary on long voyages to have a pinnace to 
reconnoitre with in unknown places, to land witli on occa- 
sion", and to enter rivers where a big ship cannot or dare not 
venture. I mention pnrticvdarly the loss of the boat used as 
a pinnace, and our want of the latter, for with it the Crois- 
saTit might have saved our men. Soon after, we sighted at 
a distance great reefs, which surrounded a number of small 
islands, amid which we perceived a liltlu sail. We approached 
our General, and k-t liiiii know that we no longer saw the 
boat. But wo were told that in the past night it had been 
tilled by a heavy sea, and had broken the tow-rope and had 
gone to the bottom. After this our mate, who alone spoke 
on these occasions (the captain and lieutenant being both 
ill, and our English ])ilot speaking no French), asked what 
islands they were we saw. The General and his pilot rejitiwl 
that they were called the islands de. Diego de Roys.- In truth. 



1 "Le I jour de Jaillut 1C02 aylt cinq tlej,frez d'elL'uation, In nuict 
il fit un unigc k'quel eiiiplit d'l-au nostrc giillioii qui (.'Stoit attaclit^ au 
iJerriere do noBtn- vsisseau ce qui Jious rftardu fort longt«inps ; desiraut 
le aauuer nous abbaissasmca lea voiles. .Va jioiut du jour nous ouBraeu 
la veuc de plusteurs bancs et Isles qui s'appflluut lea Maldives, ceste 
perte neAttnoins, fut cause de nouA sauuer la vie : Inquelb Baus tnirncle 
noua euBsiuiis perdue : ai d« tiuict uoua fussiorm arriut-z eu lieu ai dan- 
gcrcux, dixquel dous pcnaionB estre ealoignez de quatre viagts Ueues'' 
{Martin, p. 46). 

" There is much confusion as to these de Rotjs islands. In Gastaldi'a 
imip of 1561 will be found a j^rouji of islands to the south-west of the 
Maldives, and near them ; they are marked " Y* deaabitate". There 
can be little doubt that these are in'euded for tbt* Chagos. Subsequent 
maps pushed the group further iirprtli, and tixetl them on the equator, 
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we had left the dc Roys Islands fniir ,inil twenty leagURS 
lieliiiid us in the west. There was great dispute between 
those of the Croissant, and ourselves as to these islands and 
reefs ; for our captain, pilot, mate, ond second mate held that 
tliey were the Maldives, and that we must take care : the 
fieneral and his ytOot thought otherwise. We saw little 
boats, which seemed wilUng to approach and pilot us — as, 
indeed, I afterwanls learnt from the natives was the case ; 
but OUT General would not wait, and imprudently took no 
notice of them. All day passed in this discussion ; we con- 
tinned our rnurse, keeping near each other till the eveninjLr^ 
when our ship went down the wind to bid the General good- 
uij^'ht, and to get his orders for the night. Then our mate 
asked if the passage was open, and the Crenernl said it was, 
and that he was certain they were the du llnys Islands, and 
no other; nevertheless, as these were unknown parts, and 
for fear lest thei-e should lie other rocks or reefs l>efore us, 
the beat thing was to put about after dark in the opposite 
course, and sail towards the west until midnight, and after 
midnight to tack about and get the ship to her previous 
fjosition, running east to arrive by daybreak where we then 



in long. 70' E.. and gave tliem the names of Diepo rli> Roys, de Royz, rte 
Kuiz, or du llaia. The Chagos, bt'ing fourirl to be furtl>er poutli, -were 
entered independently. Thi-so iiiyt ideal ialando, no doubt, were duly 
entered in tlie charts of tlip Croissaitt. llie isliuul of Die^o Rodriguez 
ia ill lat. Vy W S., long. 60° 45' E., n loiij.; way off ; and its name ■was 
curtainly corrupted into dc Rui/x, a« Davis ( IVi/., p. 165) and Miindclslo 
(p. 24fi) BO use it. How this name got to be "sed for islimils aupposcd 
to be near the Maldives is difficult to imagine : there may have bc«n 
Borae confusion with Diei/o Gtireia, the Boutherntnost of the Chagos, or 
poaaibly with (t'lirayns, the name of some nlionlH to the east of Mada- 
gascar. However these supjioaed. islandK got their names, tliey 
inuiniHined their position uiKin the oiitiator in long, 70' E, in the maps 
of Speed (H)2GJ, of Iloiidiiis (Ift.Sfi), Visscher (lf!.'')7). Seller (1(i78), De 
risle (1723), Vaugondy (17;»1), and lastly, in VVyld's atlas of 1828. The 
BurTey of the STaldives and (."hagos Jiy Moresby, soon after this put an 
end to their e.tisteneo. Tlie pilot of the Criiis.<at/t was not so far out, if 
only the islands had been there. 
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were, or a little further ou, so that we should not make any 
more way in the night, and get lost before we knew where 
we were. At nii^litfall wo obeyed the orders of the General. 
The captain, who Wivi very ill, charged nie to warn the mate 
and second mate to keep a good look-out (bon cart, as the 
watch is called which is kept by the mariners every night, 
each in his turn, as by sentinels), for ui his opuiiou we were 
in a dangerous part of the Maldives, notwithstanding tlie 
opinion of the pilot of the Oroissant. 

Our Oeiieral inti^mled to pass by the north of these islands, 
between tlie liead of iheni and the coast of India ; but, on 
the contrary, we were running right into the midst of them, 
to our peril. The pilots said they would be careful ; for all 
who have the duty of navifjatiou in those parts must cau- 
tiously avoid the dangerous banks and reefs from a hundred 
leagues off, if he can, otherwise there is great risk in passing 
through these islands without losing your ship. But mis- 
i'ortunc was pressing close upon us, and notwithstanding 
the foresight of our captain, who could not set riyht the 
others' ignorance, that wliicli ha«l not happened once during 
the voyage now canin to pass, viz., everyone was fast asleep 
that night, even those on watch. The mate an<l second mate 
had been carousing, and were drunk. The liglit usually kept 
on the poop for reading the compass was out, because the 
man at the wheel, who Iiad charge of the light and the 
hour-glass, had fallen asleep, as had also the ship'a boy that 
attended him; for it is custcimary for the man at the helm 
always to have a ship's boy by him. What was worse, the 
ship was steered to the east half-an-hour, or three-quarters 
at most, too soon. So, while we were thus all asleep, the ship 
struck heavily twice, and as we started with the shock, she 
suddenly struck a third time, and heeled over. I leave you 
to imagine the condition of all ou board, — what a pitiful spec- 
tacle we ]>resented, — the cries and lamentations of men 
who find tiiemselves wrecked at night on a rock in mid- 

e2 



PR0JKCT8 FOB SAVIKO THi: CHEW. 

ttcean, and await a certain death. Some wept and cried with 
nil tlmir )ni<,'lit ; othern took to prayers; ethers eon fessed to 
(•act) other ; and far from having a captain to command and 
encourage us, we had one that aggravated our sorrows. For 
it was a montli and more since he had left his bed ; but the 
fear of death caused liiin incontinently to rise in his shirt, 
nnd, feeble as he was, fall a-crying among us. The ship 
having half-heeled over, we cut the masts to prevent her 
going quite over, and then fired a cannon-shot to warn the 
Crnismid to keep back. Hut she was in no danger, as she 
was well behind us, and was keeping a good look-out. We 
nil thought that the ship must go to the bottom, as we could 
see nothing but heavy waves going over us ; and that, in fact, 
must have hiipj»eiiud if we had struck upon a rock. About 
three-cfuarters of an hour after, dawn appeared, and we 
flighted 8on»e islands at not more than five or six leagues 
distauf'c^ hfyond tlie reefs, and the Oroissani ()uite dose to 
us, but unable to succour us.' Our ship remained firm on 
hor side, and being on a reef, could still liold together for a 
wliile ; for had it been on sand, she must have heeled over 
altogt'thor, and we should have been drowned to a man. 
This gave us some considntion, and liie courage to endeavour 
(to save our lives and to get to laud, althoiigli in our present 
plight there was but little hope of that, seeing what a dis- 



' " 1.0 2 juur dc Jiiillet 1G02 k I'aube da jour nous rismes le Corbia 
esliiipict d'ui) i|iinrt <le lieiic de nous qui auoit perdu son gram) roast, in- 
eiHilitu<iil H]<n-s nil iioiut du jour nous vistues qu'il eatoit eschoue sur le 
biiuo, Ik Mt>r piisMtut pw deasw le corps du Xavire, il avoit encore 8on 
uiiuit iK< luixi'iio, ot SI voile haute, lequel toniba pea de t«pB apres ; 
oe uuus fut uii fort pitt>iu spoctaclv roir noe coutpaguoos perir sans leur 
^Huiuoir nyder, vt U0 s^auiona que cepvrvr de nous^ estant encores ai 
|>rix-lu>e> d'uutf tiifiiiiU) d'IslfS et de baucs, que nous cnignions ne pouuions 
doublet, lo vent nous eaUot plus oontnurv que fauonble, de iai^on que 
nuui eaUous ea gnuid angoiaM; aur les deux hcuros nous api^erveiisuies 
uu t«tt«au k la voile cntiv les Isles et lea bancs qui alloit vers lea lieux 
Ott a'catoit |H<r<1u lo Corbin. Nuus auions de hauteur 5 degrcz trvia 
qutfto" (Mnriiu, pp. 4ft, id). 
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tauce the land was off: and eveu tlu-ti we ran tlie risk of 
being denied a landing, or uf being killed by the natives. 
"Wb then bethought us to prepare some craft to carry us, as 
we could no longer expect to get out the galion* or the boat. 
We took spars, rods, and those stout beams called antttincs, 
which are at each side of sliijjs, and are useful for spars and 
rods when occaaiou demands. And because they are only 
for use in case of need, they have this name antcnnes; 
but being in the shape of spars and rods, they are called 
mateTaux, ou vrrges de hcillr, — that is, extra.* These wo 
bound together in the manner of a large hurdle, and on to 
that we nailed a number of planks ami boards brought up 
from below. This kind of raft is called a paTu/uayc.'^ This 



I The use of the word galkm for a boat carried by a ship ia unuaua). 
A tjtilion was a uiixture of the " round'' and the " long" form of vessel. 
'I'lie forincr waa for Bails, the latiur for oivrs ; thu gallon was for oars 
aiKl^ils; and whereaa tlie projxjftion of breadth to length iu a round 
ship was 1 to .'}, in a r/alivit it waa 1 to 4 or 5. The name got. applied 
to larger ships of this build, which never used o&rs. M'heu suiall, thej 
generally carried tliree lateen saila (Jal), The Corljin''s jolly-boat was 
probably of this build and rig. 

' AnUnna, the cluMiad Ljitin for ''yard", has parsed into all the 
Komance languages, but iu these, coiiKned to yards of the latin, or, as we 
Bay, lateeu rig. Sueb a yard is Bwuug not at its middle, but consider- 
ably towai'ds one end. According to M. liivara, the word uiitanm ia 
used among the Portngaesc in the same sense as here ; but formerly 
only for the yards iu actual use (Kivara's Pyr., i, 45). There is of 
coarse no connection between the word and the sense of spare or extra 
spars. 

^ As Rivara points out, Tyrard mistakes the use of the Vford panguat/e, 
or, as the Portuguese writ« it, pmigaio, which waa a small sailing canoe : 
''hua peqaena euibarca^&o eomposta de taboas uuidas e atadas com 
cordas, sem prego algum" (Bluteau). Kivara aaya the word is still tisoti 
in Portuguese India and Africa for a two-uiasted banjue with lateeu 
sails. It is mi'utioneil iu LuumnUr'n Viii/cif/tx (Hakl. Sue, pp. 5, 6, and 
26), where it is described as being like a barge with one mat sail of 
coco-nut leaves. "The bjtrge is sowed together with the rindus of trcea 
and pinned with wooden piuues." See also Alb. Comm., Llakl. Hoc, iii, 
p. 60, note; and Dr. Burnell's note to Linschohn , llakl. Soc., i, p, 32, 
where it appeara that the word is used so early as 15U5, in Dom 
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was auilicieiit to cairy us all easily, and to save a large 
HUimtity of bagf^agc aud merchandise to boot We were 
Wf)rkiiig at thia raft or pawjuuyc all Lands, and with all 
our power, from daybreak until two or three hours after noou ; 
hut our lalwiur was all in vain, as it was impossible to get it 
over the reef and atioat. This made us lose all courace and 
hope ; besides, as I have said, there seemed no chance of 
getting the galion, which was well forward in the ship lielow 
the second deuk, and all t!ie masts were cut, and there wiw 
no means of fixing a pulley to raise it withal ; moreo^'er, the 
sea was so heavy and stormy that the waves and swell 
(lonesme) were going right over the ship to tlie depth of a 
pike and more, and we were every moment in danger of 
haviii;.,' tiiem over us. In addition to this, the sea was so 
tempestuous (for we saw the waves break for more than two 
miles distance, with a horrible noise, over the reefs and rocks) 
that the galion could not have resisted its violence. > 

Such being ourcumlition, we perceived a boat approaching 
us from the island, as if to reconnoitre, but it did not come 
within half a league of us. When we saw it, the best swimmer 
among us threw himself into the water and made for her, 
begging the men in her by all manner of signs and cries to 
come to our aid ; but they would do nothing for all his efforts, 
30 that ho was constrained at his peril to return. We could 
not imagine the reason for this inhumanity and barbarism. But 
I jifLerwanls found that all per.sona were strictly probibiteil 
from boarding or approaching a wrecked ship,' except by 
Command of the king or by leave of the nearest king's 
ofHcers, who in such case are allowed to save the men, giving 
infurmatiun at once to the king. For the rest, I could not 
suHiciently wonder that, in the midst of our tidsery, many 



^lanoers IcttiT. What I'ynird probahly means iajam/ftdtt, t!ie word for 
raft, wliivli tin.' I'ortudiU'se borrowed from the Mrtlayjiliiiu fniiijwid (sw 
I.infh., Ihikl, Sot-., ii, p, \M). 
' /i.jf. , the cast' of the Ci-ylon slJp, in ch. sxi. 





LAWLESS COITOTTCT OF THE SAILORS. 

of the sailors and mariners ceased not to drink and eat, and 
to consume the ship's victuals even beyond the necessities 
of nature, saying to the others of us who remonstrated, that 
we were all as good as lost, and that they preferred to die in 
that fashion. Then they swore and fought, and some broke 
open the cheSts of others whom they saw at their prayers 
(having ceased to think more of the things of this world), 
and no longer acknowledged their captain, making no more 
account of liini than of their comrades, and saying that, as 
the voyage was at an end, they were no lunger bound to 
obey Mm. I was horrihed at tliis ; and I make bold to say 
that seamen of this temper, of whom I have seen but too 
many, leave their souls and conscience on land, so irreli- 
gious, demoralised, and iusolunt have I seen them to be. 

To return to my story. Though we despaired of our lives, 
we made an attempt to get out the gallon, at which we 
worked our best, as we had done at the raft in the morning. 
Having got it out with vast trouble, we all did our bcit to 
equip it and put it to rights, all broken as it was by the 
waves ; but darkness came on before it was quite ready, and 
we remained the following night on board in our evil plight, 
and amid great distress and danger, the ship being very full 
of water, while the waves frequently passed over our heads 
and drenched us again and again. 

Next day, the 3rd July 1602, in the morning, wo got tlie 
gallon over the reel's with great trouble and risk, ourselves 
swimming the while. This done, we all got on board, taking 
with ua swords, arcpiebusoa, and small pikes, and pulled 
towards the islands. Our galiou, beijig heavily latlen, 
made much water, and almost capsized several times by the 
violcactJ of the winds and waves. At last, after much fatigue, 
we got ashore at one of the islands called Pouladou.^ 



• FuliuiH (in tiie Admiralty Chart wrongly Bpdt7'«»«t/u), in Goidu or 
Ilureburgh atoll, lut. 4' 54' N, Thin atoU is a aruiUl oat; iuiuicdiiitcly 
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> %« MKkcbed the shore, the natives who were 

- >.»«>uIU iK>t jvrniit us to land till uu were first 

'..I.I, S.' WA- having siirreiuii?jfd at distTHtion 

'vy |i^r»iiitted us to lund and tlien pulled 

■ >. ttuU Ivyk out of it the ruddvr, masts, and other 

fur its equipment, and sent ttfcm al! to the 

iiivl.s, whitlier also they pulled all the hoats 

\Mi iiJkUid, leaving not a single one Whind. I per- 

'^'m ihi!* Hrst view that they were a spirited and 

J ... K'd r«ii'. As their island wna small (not a league 

)ii ,1, (\uuuv). and its inhahilauts nunihered oiih' twenty 

«M l^«^Uky*ltvt\ Uivy had to fear the arrival with arms of a 
1 .ivV kiMiiiher than themselves, lest we should make our- 
•«» J y \* un»»lerN ot their island and escape by aid of their 
U'ik^i. which would have been easy enough had we known 
Ihvlr wtmkuoMH; but, as I have said, they took the right 

(t|i our diHuinbiirkin*.! we were all led tu a building in the 
iiiUhllo of (liu island, where they gave us some fruit, coco- 
tiutN, Mild linu'B. Thither, too, came the lord of the island, 
titklh'd yi'rtthiiit iu\i\ Pinch Jo-ufjvilftf/ne, ^ who ninpaareA to be 
id yi'<inL UK"- 11^ knew some words of Tortugtiese, by means 
»if whlt^h he [Hit many questions to us ; after wliich liis people 

111 |Im< xmiiIU of MidiitiniaHolti atoll, and in the divimon of the atolle for 
i4iltiilMl«(riiHvt> [luri'ttHi'M rlei'iut^d part of it. Thie uxjilaitis Pyrard'a 
liilttMili l>i<li>w (uli. x), llxa be was wrecked ou Malosumdolu ntoll. 

I )' |.«iril uf l'<jiiljid()ii." The word t/viUigvt muat not be confounded 
witti iiWi')/nr. (iiilliigiR', nr, more properl}', l\!tuyi\ lioa tlie senBc of 
miAtOiiliily, Miil U uNcrl (i) l>y itelf, uic-niint; tLu rL-^i^ut of tbe kiD^loiu 
{»m til. «* •""' »viii) ; (ii) i" reMtjuihiititt, "queen", ami apfiended to 
IIhi iiMiMt> i>f » <|iiiM!i), na Manaye. t/iiitdipie (ch. xviii); (iij) to lords 
uf InInimIi, M Iture, 'llic word, u» will be Becu, is comtuou to both 
>litiiliiiH Ciiliijiiif, on the other baud, merely implies tlat the person is 
^l<lll)4t lililli, ftud i« Udi.'d ttftur proper names; iu the Voaibuhiry 
(Viil. Il)i Tymrtl «lv4'« tjn; romiiiiiie ffimiilxfim. Tbe distinction uiay per- 
lm|n Im> iiliMirviul t'Viii III llin Haliita, wliu vu\U Ilit grand viziur Ca/d/v/, 
Utiil Ihii iMitll /''uiKlaiiarkdlou (Ibn bai., iv, p. 1:53). 
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searched us and took away eTerTtbing we camtd. sarin::: 
that all that appertained to the king, after a ship w%* 
wrecked. This lord of the island was a great lor*!, and. a« I 
afterwards learnt, nearlj related to the Christian king <r>i the 
Maldives, who is at Goa.* Seeing that we had a piece of 
scarlet, he asked os what that was^ We replied that we had 
brought it to present to the king; and although all that was 
in the ship was his, yet was that brooght to be presented to 
him whole and unspoiled by the sea water. As soon as they 
heard that it was for the king, not a man of them dare>i to 
take it or touch it, or even to look at it.' We were, 
nevertheless, minded to cut off a piece, about two or three 
ells, for a present to the lord of the island, in hopes that we 
should be the better treated. He took it, and thanked us 
with effusive gratitude, but made us promise not to tell any- 
one, otherwise he would rather have died than taken it. 
Soon after, hearing that some officers of the king were 
coming, he changed his mind, and brought it back, begging 
us not to tell that he had so much as handled it. For all 
that, the king heard of it at least six months later, and was 
wroth against him, and would have sent for him, had he not 
been then in the last stage of a disease, whereof he died at 
the age of seventy-five years. 

When we had been in this building for the space of a day 
they took our mate and two sailors away to the king, forty 
leagues off, in another island, called Mal4, which is the 
capital island (all the others being dependencies of it) ; and 
there the king resides. Our mate took with him the piece 
of scarlet and presented it to the king, and was well received, 
being lodged within the palace. However, tliis was done 

1 As to the Christian kiogB of the Maldives, see the text pamm, and 
Appendix B. 

• ■'' Mr. Bell, in Hil'J. took as a present to the Saltan forty yanis of red 
silk, which wae hi;:hly appre':iat<:d. and could not be touched by any 
inferior jiergoii *iih iujpanity. In N^uth i;ca pbraiie, it was " tabu"._ 
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ttoi wj iDUch by way of favour or honour, as to secure his 
putmm ; for afterwards I came to understand the geueral dis- 

Tb« king »oon sent his brother-in-law with a goodly number 
ttt mthWhrn in lianiues to go to our wr«ck and get from it all 
b« rotiM. Tliis was the brother of tlie chief queen, and was 
f rilitlfil Riniithmulery Tacournu,^ his own name being AIou- 
tiiiiiir'di!. Wlu'ii ho oanio to the island Pmdadou, where we 
wimj, wij were treated better on the occasion of his arrival, 
nnd wrjrn taken often to the ship to help in getting out the 
imTi'hafidiHe, baggage, and all the wearing apparel, JJut they 
IhiikIhuI at llie advice we gave them, for they knew better 
thfiii we. Ah it was impossible for the boats to go over the 
funl', ihoy fastened a cable to the ship, while the other end 
¥in» hwhed to a big rock of the reef; and so, by holding on 
Id lliiH iDpc: with one hand, we could go and come over the 
Ivttf to (111) Hhip in safety; while so doing, the waves only 
jMiwued over our heads, and could not overthrow us nor cany 
Il» uir. For tlie rest, they had a very pretty contrivance for 
yuttiJiK olf the cannon and other heavy things, altliough 
MiuHo WiTK lit! in tlie hold, as I shall tell in the proper place.' 



' HllHnh^ln<Urj/^ pmhnbly the same aa Ranthandery, in oh. xr, where 

H l« uijiUlriuil III " Trwtauror". Rana or mns = Sin. ran^ gold ; Immhrij 
>■ huili '■ "iJ" lHiiiilh<tni, trtivfiury ; cf. Skt. bhanilurin, a 8t«>\¥aitl or 
(li.XHiiai , i)«v. lUnihint Hnd Malay Bamlaham, the title of oue of tLe 
lll^lMit inlitlhlnni In thu MiiJjty sUtes. TakouroH must be Skt. thaLLnra, 
" M (tl»h » i1«ii(y", Hindi, thalur, "lord, uiaater". In Pyrard's time it waa 
HMJil iKily fur ihu ({r(^Jlll'Ht lonls ; in latcT days it was conferred upon 

Itt-tmitm hf jiifurlnr rwiik, provided they were of good birth. Thus we 
llid H IfMKtii Ity II jiihit ill 1082 (see /. G'eotj. Six:., ii, 76). Mr. Bell statea 
llllll " KMiiiy (KirwiiiK of re«i>(.tt«ble birth receive fruiti the Sult.ui the 
Ijllllitf fMllb III '/'(III Ml ii/ijijh". lie coiii)mrea with it thocotuLuon Kandyan 
HltlMi^ tUtit, Mil lutdH that Tukuni-fauu is nowadays not eo respected 
il mill IM ^^^^nUu j'tiHu (tirfmrl, p. 68). As we tihall sec hereafter, this 
I ' >i 'I'likiirii rAmi ( liiit correct title) succeeded to the throne after 

I hiihiut IIiiiiImiu. 
4 Wnf IihIiiw, i>I). «. 
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So for several days they got out our merchandise and took 
it away to the king ; but before that, the king's brother-in- 
law, by virtue of his commission, separated us one from 
another, and distributed some of ns among the surrounding 
islands (the greater number remaining at Pouladou), and on 
his return took with him our captain, ill as he was, and five 
or six others. He was presented to the king, and was well 
received. The king promised to get a ship ready to carry 
him to Achen, in the island of Sumatra, whither our General 
had gone ; and I know not but he might have kept his 
word. Our captain, however, died at Mal^, the residence of 
the king, about six or seven weeks after.^ In all expedi- 
tions to the ship they took some one of us in the same way. 
As for me, the king's brother-in-law, in separating us, took 
me away from those at Pouladou, and put me with two 
others on a little island called Paindoil^* (distant from 
Pouladou a league only), where there were no more people 
than in the other. Here my two companions and I were 
well received from the very first, and, thanks to the lord who 
brought us, we had a sufiBciency of food. 

1 That is, in the middle of August 1G02. M. Manet is, therefore, in 
error in giving the lOtb June 1603 as the date of Grout's death (Manet, 
Biographic des Mnhnins celiOres, p. 86). 

" Fendu, or Ftheudu, a small island next to Fuladu, in Horsburgh 
atoU. 



SAXVAGE FROM THE WnECK. 

CHAPTER VI. 

WluU hap2)encd to the men whu were saval from tlie " Corbin", 
and the miseries tJieij endured. 

I have related in detail, as far as I have been able, the cir- 
cumstances of our shipwreck and our misfortunes doM'n to 
our reaching land, when it appeared that we had escaped 
the dangers of the sea ; but those I have now to tell of 
were no less. Bad luck, when long continued, ends in bad 
health : so those who were rescued from the midst of waves 
and floods found no alleviation of their ills on land. We 
nuinlioved almut forty persons. Hear now what followed. 

While wo were still on board, we bethought ua to get out 
all the silver we had, and all our most precious merchandise, 
and to take on shore most of it, to the end that we might 
be recognised as good merchants, and not pirates and robbers, 
and so might get a more favourable reception. This was our 
captain's advice ; but wc could not get at any of it, as it 
was in the soutes (which are close-fastened bunkers where 
the merchandise and victuals are stowed), and rigiit at the 
ship's bottom, where the sea was so deep that it was all wo 
could do to hold on to the ship's sides. So it remained in the 
.ship with the rest of the merchandise, and in default we 
took what remained of the silver belonging to the ship's 
crew, which amounted to about 500 crowns, and what 
individuals had brought in their chests, which amounted 
to another 500 crowns. All this was secreted in the 
men's waistbands. Most of us had these waistbands, but 
others not, for there were not enough for all. Tliis was 
not for a present to the king, which it might have been, had 
we been able to biing away all the silver, but to meet the 
necessities of us all. Nevertheless, the event showed that it 
became the occasion of the greatest trouble, and those wlio 
took the money turned out the greatest sufferers. The first 
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niglit we spent at Ponlculou we bnried this silver, for fear lest 
we should be searched awd it be f'ouud upon us, and we re- 
solved not to unearth it except for the needs of the whole 
body. But at length, when our comrades who were left at 
Fouladou found that they ^'ot nothing to eat and were dying of 
hunger, they were constrained to unearth it and olXer money for 
food, and the people indeed gave them food for the silver. 
The mischief was that the smallest piece of money they had 
was the twenty sols piece of Spanish money, and tlie islanders, 
seeing our men's ignorance, never gave them any change : so 
that for a thing of the value of two liars^ they had to give 
one of these pieces, so that at this rate for five or six pieces a 
man sometimes hardly got a meal. Had our men hail the 
cuniiing to do as they use at the islands and all over India 
(where money of every kind and mint is accepted so long as 
it is of good metal) — that is, to clip it in small pieces, and then 
to weigh it out when required — their silver woidd have lasted 
them much longer. But, as I said, for the smallu.st com- 
modity they gave a whole piece. So by this waste the silver 
lasted but a little while to most of those who had it ; and 
to them the natives would give nothing except for money, 
so they endured all manner of discomforts. Others who 
had more (for it was not given in equal shares, but handed 
to individuals for the common use) hid it from their com- 
rades and did not in any way assist them. From lhi.s cau.se 
many died of hunger, getting no help either from the 
islanders or even from their fellows, and this was deplorable 
indeed. On the other hand, those who had money, and wlio 
by this means could obtain food, tilled their bellies without 
discretion ; and being in a country where the air is very im- 
healLhy for all strangers, even for those of a similar climate, 



' AiVirrf, *' petite monnaie de cuivre qui Tulait trois ileniere, le quart 
d'un sou, ct un (xsu pins qu'uu ceutiine" (Liitre). Its etyi«oloj»y is 
uncertain. Tiivernier Bftya that the Itidifiii /«<7i« (''pice") vias worth 
" about two of our iiarUs" (Eiig. trans., pt. ii, p. 22). 
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tliey fell ill, aud died one after another; nay more, in place 
of receiving aid and consolation from their fellows, those 
who were without money and in great need came and 
stripped them, and took their money before they were dead ; 
and for that wliich was found upon the dead, the healthy who 
survived fought one with another who should have it, aud 
handed themselveg two against two, and finally messmate 
against messmate,' with so little charity, that they would see 
their comrades and fellow countrymen die before their eyes 
without giving them any assistance or succour. I have never 
seen a sight so pitiable and deplorable. 

As for me, I was taken by the king's brotlier-in-law, as I 
have; said above, to the island Paindoitl, witli two others. 
We had not taken belte of money, and had nothing in tlie 
world. This caused us some trouble at first, but by-and-bye 
we found we were better off for having nothing. The others 
who had money were better supplied for a short time, but 
afterwards experienced the greiatest Iiardships. At ru-st the 
natives of Paindoili gave us some food, little by little ; but 
wlien they saw that our companions in the other islands had so 
much niouey, and spent it so profusely, they resolved to give 
us no more subsistence, being concerned tluit our arrival Imd 
brought no profit to their island, as to the others. So, in onler 
to trj' us whetlter by extremity of liunger we should not be 
constrained to give tliem some of tliat whicli they believed 
wu liad concealed, they betook them witli their boats to the 
island of Pouladou, to sell to our companions their fowls, fish, 
fniit, and other jirovisions. This, liowever, was in secret, fur 
they are strictly proljibited from selling anything to strangers 
•navcd from shipwreck, and from taking money or merchan- 
dise of llu-ni, as all that belongs to the king when once the 
ship is wrecked (they may, however, give them provisions, and 
treat them with such humanity as seems good to them) : and, 
iii fact, some tin^e after, a strict inquiry was made of those 
' See p. 25, mte. 
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who had taken anytliini; — as I shall toll lii'reafter. By this 
conspiracy of the islanders against us, whicli was to give ns 
nothing more, my two companions and I were reduced to the 
most terrible straits imaginable. All we could do was to seek 
for the sea-slugs' on t!ve sand, and to eat them; and sometimes 
perchance we found a dead fish cost iip by the sea, w^hich we 
boiled with divers sorts of herbs unknown to us, salting our food 
with a little sea water; and if by chance we got hold of a 
lime we put it in, and days passed sometimes ere we got any 
such thing. We were in tliis extremity a good while, until 
tlie natives, concluding that we had no money, and having, as 
may be believed, some pity in them, began to be less shy 
and barbarous ; for Itefore, most of them, and all the wonicn 
and children, hid themselves from us, tleeinj^ ns as though 
we were monsters, and did not ixllow us to enter their 
villages or their houses. They even used us to teiTify and 
frighten their little children withal. At length, discovering 
that they were becoming less distant towards us day by day, 
we began to accost them and to offer our services for 
any job in which they would employ us, which services 
they accepted. They often took me iu their boats to sea and 
to the neiglilmuring islands to litilp theni in getting coco-nuta 
and in fishing, in return for which they gave nie a share of 
fish at the Hshing, and coco-nuts, rice, "millet, and lioney fur 
other Work. My coinpaiiions did their best to win some- 
thing in the same way, for they took me only to the fishing — 
for what reason I know not — and then we brought all we got 
into a coninion .stock and lived on it. Thus were webrouglit 
so low, that for fi.sh and coco-nuts we were fain to do the 
most vile handiwork and the most painful labour — iu a wonl, 
work which slaves would not or eoidd uot do. All this was 
without force or compulsion : we went om-schcs ami l>eggL*d 
them to employ u.s ; otherwise we should have died of 
hunger, for they would give us nothing unless we worked for 
' I.t., fieche dt mtr (.M. ihi). 
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it, and then so little, that wo were but ill-sustained hy what 
we got ; for they fish only in calm weather, their sails being 
composed of coco-fibre, which they wish not to spoil'; and 
their bodies being naked while at thia exercise, they fear the 
rain, and when they are having a day's fishinp; they do not 
return sometimes for eight liours or more. Such was our 
condition as regards food. As for lodging, during rain by day 
and for sleep by night we retired to a wooden hut on the sea- 
sliore, which had been put up a while ago for building a 
boat We had thus i^ufficieut cover overhead ; but at the sides 
all was open. As it was then winter there — that is, during 
the months of July and August, wlien the rains are continuous 
and heavy — I leave you to imagine the distress we suffered 
from the wind, the min, and sometimes the big waves, which 
were only ten paces off our hut. Owing to these great and 
grievous discomforts my t%vo companions fell ill. As for me, 
thanks to God, not ha\ing been ill during all our voyage, I 
held out for a good wiiile. 

Wiile I was thus working for my living T was obliged 
to learn the language of the country as well as I could, 
thmigh my companions de.<?pised it, saying there was nu need 
to learn the language peculiar to these island.s, for that they 
hoped to be sent at length to Sumatra to the General, as the 
king had promi-ied our captain, and as the islanders told 
us. I did not despair ; but the fear I had that this would not 
come to pass made me resort to every expedient. I saw, 
too, the misery in which we were, and I es.sayed to learn the 
Inngnage to serve my jiurposes, und got great as.sistnnce from 
it. With this purpose in my mind, an occasion presented 
itself of learning tlie language quickly and easily : for the 
lord of the island Paindoiii, where we three were, called j4ly 
Paiulio Atacoitrou,* who was a great chief and a relative 

' Mr. BfU says tliia is literally true of thtir fishing-boftts (mnn-odt) at 
the prt'siTit divy. 

' /.r., Ali, lord of Pandio, or Paiiidoiifi (now Fehrnrhi). Atacnurou 
ia a mispriot for Titciiitmu. It would now be writk'ii .!/(' Tnkuni-fdiiu. 
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o? t!ie king through his wife, seeing that I was trying to 
learn their language, thought more highly of me, ami took a 
lilcing to me: and in truth 1 did my hest to make myself 
agreeable to him and his wife, and to all the people of the 
island, by obeying them in all things. He was a man of great 
honour and courtesy, knowing and inquisitive. He was also 
a good navigator, and had possessed liimself of the com- 
passes and marine charts of our ship, the use of wliich he 
often inquired of me, theirs being made of another fashion. 
In short, he was at all times well pleased that I should be of 
his company to entertain him, and to answer all the ques- 
tions he put to me about our manners and customs. This 
casual conversation, with the trouble I took, soon made 
me understand much of the language ; and on that 
account the lord became more and more well disposed 
towards me, and I began to be not quite so wretclied as 
before, and often received additional provisions thi-ough his 
kindness. 

To return to our people who were at Poidadou. When 
their money was spent they were worse treated, and more 
afflicted with famine than we, inasmuch as their number 
■was greater than ours. The lord of our ishmd, PaindofiU, 
went often to Ponladou to visit the lord of that island, who 
was his relative. One day, after I made his acquaintance, 
he took me with him to give me the satisfaction of seeing 
my companions. By this means I became aware of the 
miserable condition to which they were reduced and the 
afflictions they had to sufl'er. When I was with them we 
all together searched the sea-shore to see if we could chance 
to find something to eat ; for they were dying of hunger, and 
had to do as we had done at first at PaindoiU. We found a 
very large turtle (for in the Indian Sea tliey grow to a 
prodigious size) turned upon its back ; it had 500 or 600 eggs, 
each as big as the yolk of a hen's egg. We were well pleased 
at our discovery ; we cut it in pieces, and boiled it with fresh 
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water in a boiler which they lent to us, and then ate it. 
The flesh wns extremely fat and tasty, like veal, and the 
eggs were very good ; but afterwards we had all snch a 
stomach disorder that we thought we should die, and I was 
the first seized. I suspect it was becau.se we were famished, 
and having nothing else, ate that to excess.' We had forgotten, 
too, to cook it in sea water, and so to season it; for, as 1 after- 
wards learnt at the Maldives, fish cooked in sea water is 
more wholesome, and does not go bad so soon, and will keep 
a long time after l.ieing dried. The natives always cook it in 
sea water. I then learnt the fearful misery to wliich my 
comrades, and especially the sick, were reduced by famine, 
and that they gave no assisbince to one another. I slept at 
this island; next day, the lord of FaindoiU took me back 
with him, and when he returned on another occasion, took 
rae again with him. 

Meanwhile, the king's people came day after day to take 
what they could from the ship, chiefly the lead with wliich 
it was bottomed : this they prize highly in that country. 
They took even the nails, and as much of the timber as they 
could. And as they came and went they took from time to 
time some of our men, who were glad enough to go ; and 
those who had silver gave it, to be taken. We were told that 
the king was to give a ship to our captain, and wlien it was 
got ready we should all be taken. Our people died one after 
another, clinging to this hope. Our captain, chief clerk, second 
mate, and many others were already dead. The mate had 
been the first to pay his respects to the king ; but he a.sked 
leave to return to the ship to get some clothes, which was 
readily granted to all of us, as the natives had no use for 
such things. So, when the mate .saw that they did not come 
and look after us, and that the captain was dead, he formed 




' The turtle was of a non-edible Bpi«iea, probably the "loggerhead"; 
M. muaimhi (Conanen oiivaceaj. He relates this incident again in his 
Treatise (see vol ii). 
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a design to escape, which he long revolved in secret and 
unknown to some of us, to whom he would not discover 
Ilia mind. The second time I saw him he communicated 
his design to me, and regretted that he coidd not include 
me, as he had not sufficient means. I told him I did 
not believe that he woidd succeed, for that the natives 
were very suspicious of us, and on that account had left [at 
the island] neither boats nor barques ; nay more, the king's 
people had sent some soldiers, as well to keep watch over us, 
as to discover what people of the island had received sOver 
from our men, and to make them give it up; nevertheless, the 
mate conducted his enterprise so dexterously that at length 
he seized the ship of the lord of PatTidoud while he was at 
Pouladov. seeing Ids relative, as on tin: two occasions when 
he took me with liim. He had well chosen his opportunity, 
which was just after midday, when the people of the island 
least su-spected anything. So, having stored the ship with 
fresh water and coco-nuts, of which he had pre\nously hidden 
a good supply in the wood, he embarked with eleven others, 
leaving eight of our men (four sick and four sound), without 
whose knowledge he set sail. The inhabitants soon per- 
ceived it, but they had no boats to pursue him. They came 
to give the news to the men of our island on a raft called 
Candouepntis^ (of which I shall speak in its place), so that our 
people had plenty of time to get beyond the reefs before the 
people had found their boats, and they were already a long 
way off, out of view and of danger, when the islanders were 
embarking to pursue. This enterprise was a success so far 
as they were concerned,^ but it was the cause of a sea of 
troubles to the eight who remained ; for the soldiers, 
revenge, exercised upon them all imaginable severities 
bound those who were in health, and beat them sav 
then took from them all the money and victi 

* M. Kadnfati, a raft made of the Kadu tree. (Sec 1 
' As to the 8u>i«e<iuetit fortunes of these twelve, aeel 
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then they came to the sick, corapelling the healthy to carry 
them to the shore, and so close to the sea, that when the 
tide came their legs were soaked, while at tlie same time 
they were exposed to the inclemencies of the sky, the sun, and 
the rain, which was incessant at that season. Moreover, they 
held them so rigorously that the healthy were not even per- 
mitted to carry them fresh water to drink, the only thinor 
which the healthy themselves obtained. So the poor sick 
fellows died of hunger, and were then thrown into the sea, 
as the islanders did to all onr men who died, not giving us 
even permission to bury our dead friends. Tliis, however, 
was done witliout the knowledge of the king, for he caused 
some to he buried at the sea-shore, chiefly those who died 
attlie island where he resided. But to return to Poidadou, — 
those who were left told me that the poor sick crawled about 
in great agony, and lay on their faces, ao as to eat the grass 
beneath them, and s.o were frequently found with grass in 
their mouths. The lieutenant of our ship, a man of good 
family at S. Malo, died in this condition. Of the others who 
kept their health, there wa.s one who, constrained by hunger 
to climb a coco-tree by night to try to get some fruit, fell 
from the high tree-top and waa killed, though he had several 
times before climbed it without accident, His remaining 
comrades suffered severely ; they even ate rata when they 
could catch them. 

As for lis three who were at PaindoilS, the escape of our 
friends brought us no other harm than our own fears. The 
natives of the island assembled together with sticks in tlieir 
hands (for arms they are not allowed to wear except thoy be 
of the gendarmerie, and while they are in the king's service),* 
and came to us in our hut by the sea-shore. There they 
insulted and threatened us ; they even gave us some 
blows ; hut as they had never seen us with money, they did 
not go beyond that, and treated us better than our friends 
I This rule is strictly enforced stitL 
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at Pouladou. The lord of the island, too, a very humane 
man, prevented them from maltreating us, and gave me 
proof of his kindness, as did his wife and the elders of the 
island. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Arrival of a lord hcari-ng the king's commission to the island 
of Paindoiid, who at length takes the auUwr hack with 
him. 

I have above related our condition during the three months 
and a half following our shipwreck. Then arrived from the 
king's island a great lord named Assant Gaouna-s Calogite} 
The first who had been sent was the king's brother-in-law, 
and, as I subsequently heard, the king had learnt that he 
had not obeyed his orders, and had retained somothing from 
the ship for his own use, and was so enraged that he even 
boxed his ears, and never sent him again. In his stead he 
sent one of the highest nobles of his court, whom he con- 
sulted on the most iuiportiuit aflairs, having more confidence 
in him than iu any other. His orders were to get out of 
the ship and to convey to the king all he could, chiefly some 
cannon, and the rest of tlie lead and iron, and also to make 
search for the silver which the islanders hud received from 
us. He was assisted by another lord named Oitssaint lian- 
namandy Caloffue,^ who had authority over all ships, barques, 

' Affant, DO doubt, fa Uaxxan : cauunas, I cannot explain. It may be 
the name of hia island, .ia Mr. Bell « UMWto i And n» iu the ciisu of Ali 
Pttiiilio Taeourou, and Misihtue Quila^^^K^^ef^me, v. s., p. b(i, note. 
This lord and hia family, with)l^^^^^^^^^^H||K^ruit.«t friend- 
ship, are mentioned several | 

* Tbifl would now be 
title lianahamdili surv- 
" sailors'''', but diatiuc 
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boiCii, etptaiiui.and mariners, but not over soldiers ; in short, 
W «M chief of the nmrine, or, oa we might call him, super- 
ifltoadent of tlte galleys and ships of the king, but not 
iteind. On hifl arrival hu was received as it is the custom 
!• Motive the king's oiliccrs of high rank who come in his ser- 
fie», I havij wituoflHed a reception of this kind. From a dis- 
Imms tlMf Ixirrjue or the boat (called odi/^) in which the lord is 
WmkmM sfgiial witli a red Hag, furls its sails, and casts anchor 
•t ft gUDHihtii from the island. Then the lord or chief man 
of tha I»la/:e sctkIh U) inquire who it is, and being informed, 
gfy«l order for Iuh roeeptiun, and goes out to meet him, 
VJUrtiiimiKsd by tm many men and boats as are available, 
iMVing only the Caiibe^ or curd, with four or five of the 
MauaamliU* or cldurs of tlio isliuiJ. The boats are laden 
KMH with coeo-uuta, others with bananas, betel, and other 
Irnita with which the island abounds, everything being 
•fningiMl in biuikets and white boxes made of coco-leaves. 
Hioie are made for the *i<.:castoii, and are not used again ; for 
thcM leaves are lo coinaiun, and the people so clever in 
niakiiig tlio baskets, tlmt they never require to use them 
twico ; they al8(j make Uu'in so that one cannot get out the 
fruit or otlier thuigs Croiri within, without cutting them and 
breaking Lbein nj), utid ijiry are then cast aside. Ou pre- 
venting tlicMi;, lilt; lurd nf the inland enters first and salutes 
tlitj other, saying tintlnvi Akcan* which is their common 
Balutation ; then stooping down, touches his feet with his right 
hand, which ho then raises and puts on his own head, as if 
to mean that he would put his head under the other's feet. 
All the otlicrn iti (ittondiiiice do the same, and brin 
presents, two at a time, with a rod on their shoulders, at the 
miildlo of which the present is suspended. This salutation 



I 





' M. iiifi ; Turn, oflam, 

* M. Kalihii, from the Ar. Katid, " scribe". 
' Miukiili ; SL'O ch. xiv, 

* At. Sithiam iiliikiim. 
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and preseut is called Valon d Rouespou} After this the 
lord of tlie island makes his speech, and begs the visitor to 
land, and to do him the honour to take hia lodging at the 
place prepared. Tliither he proceeds, accompanied by his host 
and his followers. Aa the great lord nears the island, the 
Catibc and the others who have remained behind are waiting 
on tlie strand, and come forward before the guest, wading in 
the sea up to their waists, and carrying each hia cloth or 
turban on his left arm. This cloth is half silk and half 
cotton, very well woven, and coloured red, an ell and a half 
in length, and three-quarters of an ell in width. Then the 
Oatibe and his followers salute him in the customary way, 
and make a speech, oflering him cloths and other presents, 
which are courteously received, and taken in charge by hia 
attendants. That done, as soon as the lord desires to land, 
one of the chief Catibes or Mou^oulits cornea forward to 
offer his shoulder — a function much esteemed — and the other 
gets on his shoulders; and so, with a leg on each side, he rides 
him horse fashion to laud, and is there set down. Great care 
ia taken that his feet do not get wet, for that they hold a 
great disgrace. He is then conducted in great honour, 
accompanied by all the residents, to the lodging prepared 
for liim and his suite. There the people -salute lum again, and 
he talks with them for half-an-hour or so, and then all take 
their leave. Then they bring him a bath uf lukewarm water, 
nicely prej>ared, and after that odorous oils to rub his body 
withal, after the custom of the Indies. Next they gave him 
wine of coco to drink, the finest and most tasty to be got, 
along with many portions of betel, very neatly served, and 
supplied wiUi all the requisite ingredients, wliich I shall 
describe in the proper place.* Thus refreshed and rested, he 



• Chr. gives wetlung, " present", aiid wtdung oili, "■ offering boat". 
The latter part uf Pynrd's phmae is, sccurdiiig to Mr. Uell, a courtly 
suffix, properly writtt-n aruniiji, or aruvuij'u. 

' See vol. ii, Tre«tiiM^ cb, riii. 
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proceeds to the principal temple, which they call Ottcourou 
vtuquiite} There he says his prayers for upwards of an hour, 
and then returns to his lodging, where meanwhile his table 
has been prepared with all the delicacies of the country. 
While he is upon the island, all people of quality and means 
send him presents, such as savoury dishes, fruits, and betel, 
neatly served and borne by the hands of women, with the 
greatest ceremony and honour possible, — not that he has not 
always his own kitchen and daily meals : sometimes, indeed, 
he neither eats nor tastes any of all these things [that are 
brought] ; but such is the custom of all these islands. 

This lord having arrived in this fashion, and all these 
ceremonies being ended, he straightway executed his com- 
mission at the ship, and when that was done he went to the 
island of Poiiladmi, where he made inquiry for those who had 
had money from our vessel ; and to get hold of it he arrested 
all the inhabitants of the island, even the women, to see if 
they would coufeas. Then he had their thumbs put into 
cleft sticks, squeezed and bound with iron clasps, to the end 
that by this pain they might be constrained to admit the 
truth,- — as, in fact, they did, and gave up the money ; but 
not all, for the king's people could not discover the full 
quantity. They also made accusation against those of other 
islands, to which the king's people were at once sent. In 
fine, the greater part of those who had touched our money 
were obliged to give it up, and for a year or two some one 
was always being discovered in possession of some that had 
been concealed till then. Even the soldiers who were left 
there on guard were convicted of it. The people oE PaindoiiA 
were in no trouble, for we e.xculpated them ; and on that ac- 
count they always liked me, and sent me presents whQe I was 
there ; and it was proved that tliey had taken nothing of us. 

All these things happened in fifteen days during which 

the king's commissioner sojourned at Paindoiie, PoiUadou, 

' llaktirii luhkitii, "' Friday mosque'" (BcW, p. 58). 
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and the neighbouriug ialauds, sometimes at one and some- 
times at another, executing the king's commission. The 
lord of PaindoiU and the Caiibe, as well as the people wlio 
took a liking to me, presented me to him, and strongly 
recommended me, all thinking that I was some great lord 
from this part of the world [t.c., Europe] ; .and I did not 
correct their opinion, seeing that it served me. Owing to tliis 
recommendation, the lord sent from the king took me into 
his friendship, as well as because he saw that I already knew 
enough of their language to e.xpress myself and to make myself 
understood a little, and that I was taking pains to learn it 
every day. I have remarked that nothing served me so much, 
or 80 conciliated the goodwill of the people, the lords, and 
even of the king, as to have a knowledge of their languagOi 
and that was the reason why I was always preferred to my 
companions, and more esteemed than they. And so, while 
he was in tliose parts, he always desired that I should ac- 
company him and be near him, whether iu his boat at the 
place of the wreck, or at the other islands. Among others, he 
took me to a little island called Toidadou} distant ten 
leagues, whither he had gone to see one of his wives, and 
he had the greatest pleasure in my conversation. Also, it 
was on account of this affection tliat my companions and I 
were in no want, being more highly in his esteem. The day 
before he returned, he asked me if I would hke to go with 
him to MaU, where the king lives. I told him that I had 
long desired it. I had, nevertheless, some fear lest he should 
change liis mind, and on the morrow I never went out of his 
sight; so, when he was ready to start, one of the soldiers of his 
suite took hinx on bis shoulders, as the custom is, and bore 
him through the sea to his barq^ue : from there he called me, 
and got me on board. I was vastly pleased to go ; but I 
was also sad at thus leaving my two companions at FaindouS 

• Tulatiu (in the Admiralty Charts spelt Turabdoii}, in kt. 6° 1' N., 
at 80utb eu(I uf MiUostiiuclulu atull. 
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and those at Pmdadou, of whom only four now remained 
surviving tbeir great calamities. Tliey all, on seeing me 
depart without them, wept piteously. The lord, perceiving this, 
asked me, as their interpreter, what caused them to weep; 
and having the reason of their affliction explained to him, 
he hade me console them, and tell them from him not to be 
troubled ; that the king would send and fetch them soon ; 
that he himself was desirous of satisfying them, but that he 
dared not do so without the express command of the king. 
That did not console them much, seeing that I was going 
and they were remaining ; so that they continued, or rather 
increased, their tears and lamentations. This distressed me, 
tliough I dared not show it, for I had already learnt the 
humour of the natives on this point, whicli is that they 
cannot tolerate in their presence sad and melancholy persons 
or dreamers, saying that such persons are plotting some 
treason or mischief in their minds." So one who wishes to 
be well received among them must be happy and joyous, 
must laugh and sing if he can, although without occasion 
or desire, nay, though the contrary be the base I restrained 
myself as much as I could, but he, being a man of intelli- 
gence, saw well through my disguise the sorrow I bore at 
my heart. Then he pressed me to tell him what troubled 
me ; this I did, and confessed frankly that besides ,my sorrow 

' The MoldiviaDs were of much the same opinion as Julius Ci<:Bar : — 
" Yoiid CuEfiius hfts a leaji and hungry look; 
He tltmks too much : such men are d&ugerous. 

he loves no plays, 
As thou doet, Antony : he heArs uo luuaic ; 
Seldow he Biiiiles, oad sniilca iu auch a sort 
As if ho mock'd himself and scorn 'd bis spirit 
That could be moved to smile at any thing. 
Such uicn as ho be uever at heart's eaae 
Whiles they behold a. greater than tbcmaelvea, 
And therefore are they very daugeroua." 

{Julius CtBsur, Act i, sc, 2.) 
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at leaving my companions and seeing them weep, mourning 
their condition aud the misery they would have to endure, 
even as they had already suffered, I had, said I, a more par- 
ticular cause of grief, viz., that one of my two companions 
at Paindoue and I had, from the day of our coming ou board 
in France, made mutual profession of the wannest friend- 
ship; that 1 had always helped him and he me, in a 
greater degree than the others, and I could not but con- 
fess the great grief I had at parting with him • that, 
acknowledging the kindness for which 1 was under daily 
increasing obligation to him (the lord), that eniholdeued 
me to beg him on this occasion to have regard to my afflic- 
tion, and to give me the satisfaction of taking this man 
along with us, and to be merciful to those who remained. 
This speech, and my countenance bedewed with tears, which 
my extreme sorrow drew forth against my will, aiTected the 
lord, whom I ever found in the highest degree kindly and 
merciful, as well as generous and magnanimous ; so much so, 
that I venture to assert that in disposition and good manuera 
he would yield to no gentlemen of Europe. He at once 
spoke privily with the otlier lord, the superintendent of the 
king's galleys and ships of whom I have spoken, aud to the 
otlier cliief men who were about him, aud after consult- 
ing with them he told me that to please me he would gratify 
him, and foitlnvith caused the man to embark whom I 
indicated. As for the live who remained, he gave orders 
that they should be separated, and that they should be 
placed one in each of the neighbouring islands, enjoining the 
chiefs and more important inhabitants there present at his 
departure to treat them humanely, and to take care that 
they should be in no distress, and to feed them at the public 
expense until they should receive the king's command to 
send them. Then I bade adieu to my companions, more 
easy in mind than before, even tis they loo were, praying 
me to keep them in reraembrauce, that so they might 



ARRIVAL AT XALK. 

iiol remain long in these little islands separated one from 
ujiotlier. That done, we set sail and made way for the rest 
of the day. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Arrival of the aiUhor at the island of Mali, u:hert he salutes 
ikt hiny. — The putting to death of fovr Frenchmen for 
tMtUHj^ing to exapc — Arrival of his other companioTis, 
and tK» rtasons which prmented the king from, sending 
thvm to StmuUra. 

At iiiKlMfnll wo reached a little island called Maamnodou} 
iHiliiii^iiiig to tlio gt^nenU of the galleys, where we slept: for 
ll ill llii'ir t'UHtiiin iiover to sail by night. On the following 
iiuiriiiii^, vvlii'ii it was time to go on board, the lord told me 
w«i wi'if wiMiiii filloou or sixteen leagues of Male, where the 
1*111^ wiiH, mill ihiit he would not dare to take my companion, 
mil. Kttnvviii}{ \Yh(<Uu''r it would be agreeable to the king, and 
iluil. Kii iiiti|i(iti<<d io Uhivo him there for soane days, imtil be 
fthiiiilil hnvn «4]uikru with the king about fetching him; that 
lir \viin Hiii'K It would be WoU with him, and that he had given 
unlrin til ihtkt ond. Wo Airiv^l at length at Hale, where, on 
liuiilin^, hi> wont at o&oe to salute the king and render an 
noomntl uf IiIn journoy, bidding one of his people conduct me 
to hiN IniiiHo. U«< di«l iwi omiu among other mattos, to speak 
abom \\u\ (|u> ininu'diato a^nsxH)ut>noe of whidi was that I 
WM Milt fw by command ^^f the king. At the palace I 
VMMained about thtvo hours in waiting. In the evening I 
waa introduooil into a oonit when the king had oome oot to 
tM all that had bew brcMight itt the haft ^tV'iS* ^^°°^ ^^^ 

* A tnuiU nteaa o« ili« iMrtb^wwi ridl» of M4U atal. ia kt 4* 31' K., 
K>« MlW .U^iAwmA^ Mr. Bdtt < M nJ it in IST*. filing «■ tWwi for 

I in ciTvuiv. 
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vessel — i.e., the cannon, balls, arms, and other implements of 
war and navigation, which had been brought to his magazine 
there. I was bidden to approach, and then I saluted tlie 
king in the language and in the mode of the country — which 
I had carefully studied the moment I was admitted, and 
had been particularly instructed in beforehand.' This pleased 
hira, and induced hira to inquire of me the ueea of some of 
the things brought from the ship, which he did not know; 
tliese I explained to him. expressing myself as best I could. 
It being now night, he bade the lord who had brought me to 
give me lodging and entertainment, and me to come every 
day to see him along with the other courtiers. This done, 
we retiretL 

On the following days I was entirely occupied in attend- 
ance upon the king, in answering all his questions concerning 
the manners and customs of the people of Europe and of our 
France, the dress, arms, and estate of the kings, of whom he 
made particular inquiry. While I discoursed upon the great- 
ness of the kingdom of France, of the generosity of its 
noblesse, and their dexterity in arms, he said Ite was sur- 
prised tliat they had not conquered the Indies, and had 
left it to the Portuguese, who had given liim to under- 
stand that their king was the greatest and most powerful of 
all the Christian kings. The king also let me see the queens, 
his wives, who in like manner kqjit me many days replying 
to their inquiries, being especially curious to hear of the 
figures, dress, manners, marriages, and customs of the ladies 
of France ; and often they sent for me without the king's 
knowledge, a thing not allowed in the case of others. 

As I have already said, fifteen or sixteen of our people had 
already been brought to the island of Mal^, where the king 
dwells. When I arrived there I found no more than three — 

' This would impiy some customary raode of obeigance. Christopher, 
however, atati-s that, at the I>urbar, no salutation is expected {Trarm. 
Bamh. Geog. Soc., i, 67), 



A COCHIN SHIP AT MAL*. 

two Meinings, and a Frenchman who was in the last stage 
of aickness, and died eight days after. At first, when our 
people came there, a Portuguese ship^ of 400 tons waa at 
anchor in the roads, having come from Cochin with a full 
cargo of rice, to take away bohjs- or shells, to Bengal, where 
they are in great demand. The captain and merchant were 
Mestifs, the others Indian Christians, and all habited in 
Portugucso fashioiL They showed much enmity towards our 
men, and spoke evilly of us to the king, who believed them ; 
and this was in part the cause wliy we were not so well 
treated as we had been. They asked the king to let them 
take us all to Cochin, whereto he consented — in fact, asking 
our captain and cliief clerk if they wished to go, and telling 
them that they might. Thej made reply, with all the others 
who were present, that they would rather die than go. In 
truth, they had good reason to fear them, as it was not to do 
us any good, nor for our advantage, that they wished to take 
us ; 80 our men trusted always that the king would send 
them in a barque to Achen in Sumatra, as he had promised. 
Soon after, the captain and chief clerk died ; the others fol- 
lowed one by one, worn out by the fatigue they had already 
endured, and by the bad climate and water of that island, 
wliich make it impossible for most foreigners to live there. 
Moreover, when the news came to the king of the escape of 
the mate and the other men from Pouladou, he was so 
enraged, that he swore a solemn oath that he would not let 
one of us go. I was assured by several of the lords that 
otherwise he would have provided us with a barque, as we 
desired. The pilot, hearing this resolution, which confined 
him for life to these islands, designed to get a barque and 
escape, like his friends of Poidadou. To this end he con- 
spired with three of our sailors, and bid in a wood all that 

* This sliip is again referred to in ch. xvii. 

'cowries"; Sin. belln. The traffic in these Bhells is more fiilly 
■elow. 
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wna required. Their design was discovered by the islanders, 
who had rein.arked their goings to and fro the wood by the 
shore, and played spies over them. Tliey then gave informa- 
tion to the six elders, called Mmiscmdis, who rule the highest 
affairs of .state, and they in turn informed the king. Ciireful 
observation was made of the carriage of these four, and on 
the night on wlucli they were to embark they were taken in 
the act by the soldiers, who put their feet in irons. Two 
days afterwards the soldiers took tliem in boats, feigning to 
take them to some other island ; and when they were upon 
the sea they cut off their heads with blows of the caty} which 
is made like a large bill-hook of this conntry, and of excellent 
steel, well-polished and highly worked : it comes from the 
Malabar coast, and cuts exceedingly well They felled them 
by many blows ; and one who dealt only one blow was 
esteemed no good soldier [of the king]. Thus do they 
always when they execute their king's orders, and so would 
they to their near relative, even their own brothers, to testify 
their zeal in the king's service. So, when the king likes any- 
one, all the world likes him; and if the king wishes one ill, 
all the world hates him, and no one associale.s with him, nor 
even looks at him. The four corpses were flung into the sea.* 
After all, it is no wonder that the king was enraged at these 
attempts to escape on the part of our men, for it is high 
treason to steal a barque or boat and to depart beyond the 
realm : that may not be done without passport, and a special 
and precise permit of the king, even though the boat were 
one's own. WiLliout that, it is death and unpardonable, and 
no one need hope for the king's mercy if couvietoLL This 
crime is called odwan anpau.^ I heard this sad news, and 

« M. KatiL, n bill-hook = Sin. Kcetta. 

* This unfortunate pilot, as above obserred, waa an Engliahman. 
His name is not giTen. 

' This would liavc been nearly right if he bad written txli-r/aiian-pnu. 
The modem M. is odi gengos/n, " having taken away a boat". As to 
jranon, c/. Sin. gananawa, " to take away". 
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that of the natural death of our other comrades, as soon as I 
arrived at Maid, where the Cochin ship still was ; it took 
away the greater part of the equipment of our vessel, which 
the king sold to it, consisting chiefly of things he could not 
use. At the same time one of the king's pilots told me t!iat 
the twelve of Potdtt^J^u who escaped with the mate of our 
ship had arrived at Coilan, on the coast, and had been put in 
irons on h Portiiguese galley, where he had seen them, and 
would be taken to Goa.* 

I was then one of three at the island of Maid, along with 
the two Flemings. I petitioned the king to send for my 
comrade who had been left on the way at the island of 
MaeoTmodcnt, which he did at once, and we were only parted 
from one another for ten days ; thus we mustered four, he, I, 
and the two Flemings. Two months afterwards, I managed 
to get the five brought who were left scattered among the 
little islands near the scene of the wreck • this done, we 
numbered nine, four Frenchmen and five Flemings, all kindly 
treated by the king and his lords. But we had no good 
understanding betwixt us, and this was due to the Flemings, 
who all five held themselves apart from us, and ever through 
interpreters spoke evil of us to the lords and to the people. The 
cause of this discord was that they were jealous of seeing me 
more courteously received than they were, and well liked and 
esteemed by the king, always at his side, and in consequence 
graciously entreated by the nobles. Thus they persuaded 

' Referred to again in ch. xviii ; tbese men succeeded in reaching 
Qnilon, but received kti unfriendly welcome at the hiintia of the Portu- 
guese. They were the only party, according to Pyrard, who did escape 
from the Maldives, besides himself nnd three compatiiona. Martin, how- 
ever, writing of the 2:iud Oct. 1602, says that Bomo Portuguese arrived 
at Achin fmin Pedir, and assured the crew of the Cmisiant that they 
ha/A seen twenty-five men saved from the Corhin in two boats, one con- 
taining fourteen and the other eleven men, and that they had made land 
between Cape Comorin and Ceylon, at the pearl fishery {Marii», p, 59j, 
Pyrard is more likely to be right. 
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themselves that my three French companions were more wel- 
come than they, and that I favoured these more than them- 
selves, who were strangers to me. Nay more, because I 
spoke the Maldive langnage with some facility, while they 
understood it not at allj they imagined that I spoke evil of 
' tliem, and that I was the cause of their beinfj less at their 
ease : yet verily the truth was far otherwise. 

The king's oath in his anger was the cause why his promise 
to give us a barque was not carried out ; and, moreover, all 
our people were dead, saving nine ; so there was no glimpse 
of hope that we should ever leave the place. Tliis was a 
grievous affliction for us to think of, and we sought consola- 
tion of God and of each other. I have mentioned the reason 
given by the king for not treating us with courtesy; for, in 
truth, in the case of all the other ships whicli were in like 
manner wrecked during my sojourn there, he gave the men 
the means of departing, retaining only the money and mer- 
chandise. But, besides the reasons mentioned, I have thought 
that he had yet another, viz., the money which liad dis- 
appeared, which one may say was the chiefest cause of mis- 
fortune, and of the death of the greater part of our crew ; in- 
asmuch as the king, being informed that some mojiey was 
taken from the ship, and imagining that what our folk had 
concealed was a large sum, perhaps as large as that he found 
in the ship, he would not that this money shoidd go out of 
his country ; and while he searched for more than he had, most 
of our men died. I believe that, coming after that, the escape 
of the mate and the attempt of the pilot nettled him still 
more. It had been proposed not to take any of the silver at 
all, or to convey it all to the king, like the piece of scarlet 
On one occasion he told me plainly that my companions had 
concealed the silver, and had made him a present of the piece 
of scarlet only because they could not hide it like money, 
and that they had all acted wrongfully in that matter, and 
were unworthy of his favour. 

G 
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CHAPTER rX. 

Grievom tdekneas of the authxyr, which left him in rvil plight. — 
Eacapf. of Jmtr Flemi-n/js, and tlie ill-favour of the king 
tovxirds those who remained. 

I was for about four or five months in fairly good health, 

and, except for tlio wdiit of tlie free exercise of my relii^ion 
and liberty, was comfortabk-, well housed, fei.1, aud treat^ed 
by the lord who had brought me, nxy lod<fing being in a little 
apartment within the enclosure of his house. One of his 
servant waitini uj>nn me at all hours, and brought me my 
food with soparnte utensils, for they never eat with one who 
is not of their religion. He loved me aa one of liis own 
sons, of whom ho had three, of nearly the .same age asi 
myself, and they loved me as tlicir brothcT. This lord was in 
favour with the king, who placed all confidence in hiui ; they 
hat! been attached to each other from the time they were four 
or five years old, and each was now fifty. Such being luy con- 
dition, I fell ill of a severe burning fever, very common there 
and very dangerous, especially to strangers, so much so that 
few get over it j still less the Christians, for whom there is no 
sort of cure, for they are not disposed to obey the sorcerers, 
and get cured by eharm.s and enchantments, as the islanders 
use. I was ill aud in great danger for more than two months, 
and it was ten months before I was quite well. Not a day 
passed but tlie king and the (pieena sent to get news of me 
aud my condition ; he scut at all hours the choicest dishes 
and the most delicious morsels from his own table ; and in 
order that I might be treated more at my ease, and might the 
better ask for what I wanted, he sent one of my own com- 
rades, whom he charged with the care of me, in addition to 
the house servants. The sickness was severe and very 
troublesome ; it is known through all the Indies under the 
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name of Maldive fever : they call it AfiM ona} It is the sick- 
ness of which must of my companions lUedj as all strangers 
fail not to he soon attacked; ami when one gets over it one 
may be snre ho will recover from the other maladies to which 
the climate will subject !iim ; for ti man changes by habit 
with the climate and manner of liviri<,', and this malady, as it 
were, makes him a new body, and he feels quite inured. And, 
indeed, if a stranger, whom in their language they call Paur- 
adcU? recovers from it, they say that he is dmes^ as who 
should say naturalised, and no longpr a stranger. For this 
kingdom in their language is called AfalJ-rny-i(4* the king- 
dom of Mal^ ; but by the otlicr Indians it is called ifaU- 
diuar, and the people diues.'' To return to my illness, I was 
eight days without swallowing anything hut water, and that 
too is a bad thing. The country people refrain from drinking 

> M. Mdle hung (Bell) ; Sin. tinn, "fever". The Maliliviansalso use 
the word hmaan (Ar. kumwtl); bl'o ch. siii, and Vocabulary (vol. ii). All 
travellers bear witness to the baneful effects of this intermittent fever 
and ague. Ibn Batuta says, ''In the luidat of all this a fever seized 
me, and I was very ill, Every one who goea to that island iniist inevit- 
alily catch the fever" (App, A). The Indian JJavy Surveyors of 
1834-6 Buffered severely (Tuylor'a Soilinr/ Dir., pt. i, j). 560 ; Junrn. 
Geo. Soc. Bom., i, 55, 67 ; Bell, 7, 8). I have also had an account of 
the difficulties which constantly recurred duriiifc the survey, in aufiplying 
fresh crews owing to this cause, from the lips of Cupt. Chas. Canipbull, 
one of the few survivors of that nieriturious service. 

' Furaiii mi/ia, "voyage man" (Clir.). 

' Dives, or more properly diirhi, ia the adjectival fortn of diva, or </«, 
"island"; Sans. <linpa ; Sin. rliiira. In uioderu times "islanders"' ia 
expressed by direhi mihun {Bell, p. 3), and the "island letters" by 
divthi akurit ; cj'. the dini of AimniaDus MarccUinuB, as to which seo 
App. A. 

* More commonly Divehi rdjji; see Sultan's letter of 1795 {BfU, 
78). 

* There seems some little confusion here. He has already said that 
dive* was the Maldivians' naniu for tiieinHclvoa, and I believe he mcaiis 
Mali divar as the contiuental name for the ^lahlivinn people, not king- 
dom ; the form divar would seem to be Dravidian. The Sinhalese 
usually call tiie MaUlivifum ffHnilinti-ktirmjn, "the ijtmdara (boat) men", 
and the islauda Mdla diva, or Mdhidic diipat ( Bi U, 3). 

g2 
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anythiiifT but lukewarm water, with a little powdered pepper 
in it ; this prevents the inflamraation, which would otherwise 
ensue wlien the fever passes off. I could not, however, take 
this beverage, which does nothiug to quench the thirst. After 
the fever left me my legs and thii^hs .swelletl f^eatly, as if I 
had the dropsy. All foreigners sutler in the same way. 
Besides, I could not see for more than ten or a dozen paces 
before me, and I was afraid I should become blind. The 
fever al.'io left me an obstruction and inflammation of the 
spleen, wliich caused me great difficvdty of breathing. This 
spleen disease is very common among them, and they all have 
it rather large ; they call the disease ont cori/^; and, in fact, 
it so remained with me all the time I was at the Maldives. 
About the same time the king fell sick, and on this account 
I could not see him when I was on my feet again — until, on 
his recovery, as he was going to the mosque, I saluted him. 
He was much surprised to see the state to which I was 
reduced by tins inflammation, and said that his illness had 
prevented him doing more for me. He at once bade his 
attendants see to it, and sent to find men who were skilled in 
curing this ailment, and told them to take the ungueuts 
from his own stock ; for the king always keeps a quantity of 
drugs, medicines, and recipes of all sorts for the sick, even 
charms. Tlie people would go and aak for them, and he was 
well enough pleased to do tliis kindness to all comers ; and 
by this means also to know who were ill, who recovering, 
and who dying, and so to pro^nde for the burial of those who 
died. It was his wont to do this for the poor and for such 
as were without means, in manner suitable to the degree of 
each. Thus did many busy themselves with my illness; but 
I did not get well until my legs burst and the water which 
caused tlic swelling escaped ; ray eyes then recovered their 
former power. But the mischief was that the ulcers in my legs 
became very large and deep, and so painful that I got no rest 
' Below, ch. xiii, spelt on cnnt, properly liuii-korhi. 
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by day or night, and the humours taking their course by this 
channel, it was diftieult to close the wounds up. In this 
condition I remained fur four months ; the king causing ine 
to be attended to and eared for to the best of his power. 
There was a little island within sight of Male called Bnnfios,^ 
where dwelt a man esteemed expert in that line. The king 
sent for him, and bade him cure me if he knew how, and he 
would reward him handsomely. The man promised to do so ; 
but he added that if it should pleaae the king to permit him 
to take nie with him he could cure me much sooner, for the 
air was much better and more bracing, and the water better 
at that island than at Male. The king permitted him, and 
gave word to his officers to serve out to him everything he 
asked for my support; so I was indeed wull treated and cared 
for by this man. But meanwhile happened an accident to 
my comrades, which grieved rue much and entailed much 
discomfort to me. This was, that of the five Flemings that 
were at Male, four made resolve to escape from tire islands 
by stealing a boat, seeing the desperate position to wliich we 
were reduced by being unable to deitart with the king's 
I>ermission. Two of the Flemings had arrived at Maid with 
our captain and "the others brought with him ; and luiving 
been with these men when they died, tliey succeeded to tiie 
money which thoy had kept concealed ; thus they had every 
means of procuring the requisites for endiarking. See now 
how they pursued their enterprise. Tlie i'actor of the 
Christian king of the Malilives kept a banquesalle,- or 
storehouse, on the sea-shore at Male. He was an Indian of 
Cochin, of the race of Canarin.'*, and a Christian, tliough a Lad 
one, as I afterwards came to understand. These Flemings 

• Badot. There are two islamis of tljia namt' iu lat. 4° 15' N. Bvilv. 
and Kuda.Bados (big and little); tlie former only is inhabited, and is, 
therefore, probably the ouc intended here. The Adni. charts give the 
uames Hurrah liundiuH: aud Cimrnh iiiiiuliiM. 

* Ab to the history of this word, see Yule and Burnell, Disc. Gluss. 
and Nfw Enij. Diet., b. v. *' Baakahall". 
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made friends with hira, and so plied liim with money that 
he let them put and keep in his store the provisions and 
baggage which they rec^uired. It remained only to await an 
opportunity for seizing a boat, which was a long time in 
coming. At length it happened that one of the followers of 
the lord who brought me to Mali? lefl his boat near the 
place on account of the rain ; ami as he was hour by hour 
expecting the fine weather, he did not take out the rudder as 
usual. The boat was all equipped for the fishing, but very 
small, being no more than eight times the length of an arm, 
which is the most common measure used (it is called Riais ; 
another smaller measure is used for cloth, viz., from the 
elbow to the tips of the fingers, this is called Moid -^ all this 
by the way). The boat was called Donnij^ i.t,, "bird", 
because it was a quick sailer, and it was equipped with pro- 
visions and water for several days. Our people having made 
this discovery, embarked at niglitfall with their gouils, and 
made off ; but bad luck had it that tliis night and the day 
following there raged the mi^ist violent storm imaghiable, not 
a whit less than that we came through off the coast of Natal. 
Even the islanders said they had never seen so many coco- 
trees blown down in four-and-twenty hours. I leave you to 
imagine whether it be passible that our poor fellows coidd 
have saved themselves in such a storm, in a little frail bark, 
not knowing the channels and passages which they ought to 
take in the midst of so many rocks and reefs. Ko it was 
that afterwards there were found upon the beach some pieces 

' Mori' correctly riya and murhc. Tho Sin. riijana is a ciiliit ; the 
Maldiviau l>odii nyii (big riya) = length of the arm; him rijifi (little riya) 
or mnriie = cubit ; and biitja murhc (ha\( uiurhe) = spau (ZicW, 119). 

* Hivai-a iJentiliea this wortl with the Tarn. ttitii\ "boat"; but the 
authorditttiuctly aiys it was callcii ihimif, i.e., " bird", 'bt'cnuse it was a 
yooii sailtir : the wiird is repeatwi in the Vocabulary as the equivalent of 
"liinls". Correctly written, aa by Christopher «uil Hell, it is (liiiii, 
Fyrard may have co«fu80<l iloni, '• boat"', with diiiti "bird'', but there is 
uot eiiuiigli to forliid us takiuj,' the parage to mean that '' Bird" was 
the name of the boat. 
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of tiie boat's equipment, which led to the belief that they had 

perished — as, in fact, they had ; for nothing was ever hwird 
of them agjiiu, neither at the islands nor on the mainland. 
The king was greatly incensed at this third escape, as well 
on the account already stated, that it is high treason to 
steal a boat and dcpiirt without leave, as because one of 
the four Flemings was a good gunner, and ho liked liiiu for 
that. This gunner was engaged at S. Malo for the voyage. 
Having received some money as an advance, he married, and 
was no longer willing to come, and offered to return what 
he had received. This our captain would not agree to ; on 
the contrary, he had him seized and carried on Ijoard, neck 
and heels, by four men, on accouut whereof he was never 
afterwards well disposed, and even on several occasions when 
some of the ship's crew were oUeuded at the captain for 
some punishment, conspired with them to make a '\vrong 
course, and to wreck the ship, and so get ashore. This he 
confessed to us at the Alaldives. He also behaved with bar- 
barous inhumanity towards our captain while he lay at the 
point of death at MM, for he took off him by force a night- 
shirt which he was wearing ; nor was he dissuaded from the 
act by all the prayers of the poor sick captain, only saying 
that he wanted it, and that he no longer recognised the 
captain after the loss of the ship. This disaster happened 
to these poor Flemings about eighteen month-s after our 
shipwTeck. I retlected that by God's a.ssistauce, amid so 
many tribulations, I had never engaged in these attempts 
at escape, which all turned out ill, as I have related.^ Two 
days afterwards, my comrade with whom 1 Inul vowed so 
warm a friendship died after a long illness. This wan to 
nie an intolerable aflliction. He was from Vitre, and in 
our vessel had the othco of clerk. I believe that he was at 
length brought down with vexation and melaucholy, having 

' The mate and his eleven friendB did iudticil reach the coast of India, 
but were there coDsiyntil to the I'urtugucse {;aLleya, 
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left a wife and children to moke this voyage, and now saw 
no hope of return. To coiue back to the Flemings who had 
gone off. When it was discovered, and the king was in- 
formed, messengers were sent to our people's lodgings to see 
for a fact who were left. They found two Frenchmen, one 
Fleming, and the man who was dying, as I have said. Tlie 
six elders assembled at the king's palace, the accustomed 
place, and summoned our three men, whom they kept there 
Ity the space of four or five hours, telling them that they 
were accomplices in tlie others' treason, and threatening 
them with death. At length, seeing that they were not 
guilty, they let them go ; but the king gave orders not to 
give them any more rice as prov-ision from his store, — not 
however, preventing those who would from giving them 
victuals ; for Ixis part, he would never again believe a French- 
raau. And, in fact, tliey did not by reason of that order fail 
to get a livelihcHjd. 

All these things giieved me excessively : my long and 
tedious illness, the loss of our men, the death of my friend, 
and the anger of the king, which waxed against those of us 
who were left. On my recovery, which was at the end of 
two months after I was taken to the littla island of Bandos, 
I desired to tarry there, thiidiing thus to avoid the wrath of 
the king, whicli by this dday might be appeased ; but at 
length I was advised not to add by contumacy to my trans- 
gression (for so they referred to our friends' mishap), and t(3 
return at once to the king. I took the advice, and on arrival, 
as the custom is, I put myself in tlie way of the king before 
going to my lodging. He happened to be going out at one 
of the lower courts, next to his sleeping apartments. I 
saluted him in the usual way, without any difference. Tlieii 
he spoke to itie, and asked if I had been wull treated, and 
was ([uite wtll, and even wishwl to see the place of my sore- 
This gave nw. good Iiope lliat 1 was again in his favour as 
before ; but I was greatly deceived, for he forbade them to 
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give me anything from his house, any more than to my 
comrades. I was vexed — not, however, for the victuals, for 
the lords let me not want for aught ; but for this cause, 
that, there, a man to whom the king doe^ not give food is of 
no account, and has no position. And even the great lords 
accept rice of the king, and it is a high honour, too ; so, on 
the contrary, is it a kind of infamy to be deprived of it. 
My especial friends did not, however, cease to fsivour me and 
help me, as they saw that the king did not speak ill of me, 
and that he acted thus to inspire me with fear for the future ; 
otherwise, when the king is in good earnest incensed against 
anyone, that man would not find a single friend, and those 
who had been his friends would abandon bun. 

Two months passed in this disgrace, but for all that I did 
not cease to go regidarly to the palace to present myself to 
the king. I was warned that by the custom of the country 
one should not absent oneself when the king ia angry, nor 
cease to go to the palace regularly, until by long patience the 
king speaks and again receives you into his favour.' I again 
fell ill of a fever. The lord with whom 1 lodged apprised the 
king of it, and be bade him treat me well and spare uotbiing. 
Nor did he ; and to give me better hope, he assured me that 
the king was not at all angry with me, but on the contrary 
was solicitous for my health; and, indeed, the king bade 
H them give me the ordinary provision of rice, and to my three 
^^ companions, too. The illness was short, and I was soon well 
^B again, Si.\ weeks afterwards I was fairly astonished to be 
^H aummoued to the palace by the six elders, and to be told that 
^H they were informed that we had a design to escape. They 
^^^ gave me orders, on the part of the king, not to have any deal- 
^^^ ings with my companions, nor to speak French to them ; and 
^^B tliat I was to give tliem the same order. It was very diffi- 

H 



Thia ciwtom is quotcJ from I'ynud, with approval, by Montesquieu, 
niing the prince's iudiguatiou" {Esp. dta Loui, liv. lii, 
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cult, lodged so near each other, to obey this order and not to 
Bpeak or coraiiiunicfite with one another, — which, indeed, wc 
did in secret. For all that, fifteen days after, it was reported 
to the kin^^, who was much ofl'endDd, and commanded that 
my three companions were to be taken to an atollon named 
Soiuidou} whicli is eighty leagues to the south of Male. You 
have to pass the line to get there. That is the place where the 
king exiles those who displease him ; it is an island far 
removed from liis court, where foreign vessels never touch, 
whose inhabitants are very unmannerly, rude, and boorish. 
This order was given to the master or Iiitendant of the 
royal ships, who is called Mci^ duu da dlc^; this person had 
conceived an ill-will towards me, out of jealousy of the lord 
who liad brought nie from PaindoiU, with whom he was 
there, for he liad mude me promise on the jom'uey that I 
shoidd lodge with him, and I could not do it, for the king 
made me lodge with the lord who had brought me. By way 
of revenge, lie sent word to me by one of the royal sergeants, 
who are called Mirraires? that I was to come to hira to be 
embarked for Souadou with the others. 1 could not refuse 
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1 The atoll Suadiva, or Humlivn, is here probatly intended to include 
the Btnaller atoll Adfjii, and the ifilaud Fua Mulaku. This remote por- 
tion of the Maklive kiiij;doni was treat*.(l as a sub. kingdom, tbe exiled 
King Dom Manoel deacribiug himficlf as "rei daa ilhas de Middiva o de 
trcB Patauas de Cuaydu" (Letters Patent in Arrh. Port. Or., Faso. 3). 
As appears here and elsewhere in the narrative, Suadiva atoU was the 
place of f xilf for pulitical ofleiidere and a phiee of refuge for unsuccessful 
euuspirators ; and, as Mr. Ik-ll infornm me, contains at tliis day the 
deeceodants of several occupants uf the throne. 

* This pificfl was that of captain or superintendent of the king's 
private ships, and must not be confounded with tliat of vihinna*, or 
aduiiraL The duties are described above at pp. 69-7<>, •where the name 
of the officer is given. The title Madadahdit is still in use. 

•• M. mini fniharu (Bell); Ar, Emir-el-Iiahr. In Pjrard's time (see 
below, ch. XV) there were two of these officers, having the duties of 
harbour masters, in subordination to the ultiinian, or admiral. Nowa- 
days there is one Mini Buhurii, who is port surgeon at Male, and is one 
of the tliree uiiuiaters of the Sultan. 
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nor resist this order, and in great sorrow went to embark, 
when one of the sons of the lord with whom I was, well 
knowing that the king Imd given no such order witli regard 
to me, promptly informed him of it; the king at once ordered 
that I should be disembarked, saying that he did not intend 
that I shoxUd be elsewhere than near himself. By this means 
I was freed. Some of the lords begged of the kuig to let one 
of the three others also remain, or that he should go at another 
time. This was because they liked the man for being a good 
tailor and a tnimptfter : and this gave him much custom and 
acquaintances in all ranks. The king consented, so that only 
two were embarked, a Frenchman and a Fleming, and we two 
remained ; for after the departure of the others there was no 
word of sending him, as they thought that we could not 
effect our escupc. Thu king sent for me and reprimanded 
me for our disobedience ; adding that lie was annoyed that I 
had entertained a design to escape, and that he did not wish 
me to go and drown myself as the gunner had done. I 
humbly excused myself, and assurt-'d him that I had not par- 
ticipated in any such enterprises. It was then that I began 
to be in the greatest favour with the king. Two years after- 
wards, my two comrades who had been banislicd to Soundou 
were recalled on this wise. One of them, tlie Fleming, was 
a very clever cutter of soft wood with the point of a knife ; 
and having more k^isure tlian he cared for, took it into his 
head to make a little vessel in the Flemish fashion, no longer 
than an anu's length, but so neatly done that it had all its 
proper sails, ropes, utensils, and equipment, no less than a 
big slup of 500 tons. He sent it to the king, who admired 
tlie Utile work so highly that he sent ortlers tluit the work- 
man should be sent back at once, and out of esteem for him, 
his companion too. So we were again all four together for 
tlie space of fifteen months.' 

' As will l)c seen laTfiiftcr, Pyrunl k'ft Uic Maltlives in February 
1607 ; thu (late ul tbc ruturu of liu twu cummduo from Stiadu woulil, 
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The king gave me a lodging close to liim, and every day I 
had rice and other pravisions brought from hia house. He 
also supplied ine with a servant to wait upon me, besides 
some money and other presents; by means of which I 
became somewhat rich, according to the notions of the 
country, to which I conformed in every possible way, as well 
as to their habits and customs, so as to be the better received 
among them. I trafficked with the foreign ships which 
arrived there, and with so much address, that they put entire 
confidence in me, and left large quantities of nierchamiise of 
all kinds for me to sell in tlieir absence, or to keep against 
their return, and gave me a certain share. I remained also 
in the king's favour, whom I went to salute every day, and 



therefore, be about Nov.' 1605. No more deaths occurred, and these 
four, besides the twelve who escaped from Pouladoii, were all who 
reached India out of the Corfnn's crew. This will be a convenient placo 
to sumuiarlse the mlsfortunca of the whole party. About forty survived 
the wreck (p. 60). The mate and two sailors were the first taken to 
Male (p. 67) ; then the captain and live or six others (p. 69). 
Fyranl and two others were taken to Paiadoiie (i7a). Many at 
Pouladou died (p. 61), and his own two eonipanions fell sick (p. 64). 
llie king's officers take others to Male, where the captain and second 
mate die (p. 66). The mate and eleven others escape from Pouladou, 
leaving eight, of whom four were sick (p. 67). Of these latter, four 
die, one falling from a coco-tree (p. 68). Pyrard- goes to Mal6, with 
one of the two at Faindo&6, leaving four at Pouladou (p. 76). 
Fifteen or sixteen had already been brought to Mal^, of whom P. 
found only three surviving, two Fleioings ajjd one Frenchman, the 
latter dying eight days after P.'s arrival (pp. 77-78). Tlio pilot (an 
£ugliahiuan) and three sailors had been put to death for an attempted 
Moape (p. 80). P.'s companion, who had been left at Maconnodou, 
ii now brought to Mal^ making four, two French and two Flemings. 
Two mouths later he gets the five brought from Pouladou, i.r., nine 
at Male- five Flemings and four French (</<.). Four Flemings escape 
and are drowned (p. 8G), leaving four French and one Fleming. Hia 
great frieml, a Frenchman, dies (p. 87), leaving two French (bcsideii 
Pyrard liinisvif, who was then at Baudue) and one Fleming. These 
four wer^' tJikcn to India iu 1607 by the Bengal invaders. It is not 
known whether the male or any of his otcvcn friends got back to Europe. 
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was consequently well received by the grandees, and treated 
with the warm friendship of many. 

I had a number of coco-trees of my own, wliich are there 
a source of riches. I had them tended by labourers, who give 
their services for hire. In a word, I wanted nothing but tlie 
exercise of the Christian religion, and I was much grieved to 
be deprived of that, and to lose all hope of returning to 
France. So it is that my long sojourn in these islands 
gave me a great knowledge of them, of the people who 
inhabit them, and their manners and customs, and I am now 
disposed to leave on record, with some particularity, the infor- 
mation I thus acquired. 



CHAPTER X. 

Ascription of the Maldivc isUiruls, of their situation, and tlu 
people ivJto inluihit ihcm. 

The Maldive isles' begin at 8 degrees from the equinoctial 
line to the northward, and terminate at 4 degrees to the 
southward. Their length is thus great — about 200 leagues ; 
their breadtli is only 30 or 35 leagues. They are distant 
from the continent — that is, from Cape Comorin, Coikn, and 
Cochin — about 150 leagues. The Portuguese account it 4,500 
leagues by sea to reach them from Spain. 

They are divided in thirteen provinces, called by them 
atollons^ which is a natural division, according to the situa- 



• 'Ilie MaldiTea extend from latitude 7° C N. to latitude 0° 42' S., and 
from longitude 72° 33' to longitude 73° 44' E., a space 470 miles in 
kngth north and 80utb, and Buventy miles oast and west. Ihavaudiffutu, 
the norttiemniost atoll, is distant about 350 milus from Cape Comorin, 
and Mile atoll about 400 miles from the nearest port of Ceylon (Bell, 
Rep., 1 ; Taylor, Sa'diui) Dir., 1874, pt. I, pp. 5G7-lt), 

* The Maldive is atida, and ia piThajw the only word which that lan- 
guage has given to European vocaLularies. The word nsed by ll^n 
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tion of the places. For each atollou 13 separated from the rest, 
and contains in itself a great number of littlts isles. It is a 
marvel to see each of these atollons, surrounded on all sides 
by a great bank of stone, and no human device could so well 
wall in a space of land as it does. These atoUons are either 
rountl or oval, each thirty leagues, more or less, in circura- 
ft!rencc, and all in a line, end to end from the north to the 
south, without touching each other. Between every two 
there are channels, some broad and some narrow. Standing 
in the middle of one of these atollous, you .see around you 
this great reef of rock, as I have said, which surrounds and 
defends the islands from the impetuosity of the sea But it 
is a fearful thing, even to the most hardy, to approach this 
reef, and to see the billows from afar come on and break 
with fury all around ; for I assure you, as a thing wliich I 
have seen an infinity of times, that the crests and foam of 
the breakers rise higher than a house, of the whiteness of 
cotton, 80 that you see around you, as it were, a wall of 
exceeding whiteness, chiefly when the sea is high. 

Batuto is aklim, xXtfui ; while the exiled Maldiro king at Cochin, in 
Ids letters patent of tlio year 1561, describes himself as " King of the 
Moldivu islmida and of the three patanas of Suatlu, and of the seven 
islands of Pullobay" (/ircA. Porf. Or., Faac. 6, No. 360; see also Hairoe, 
Ike. Ill, liv. iii, c. 7. Rivara's Pyrard). The word paiamt is a 
Sinhalefse word, meaning in Ceylon a patch or stretch of mountain land 
oil which jungle does not grow. As there were three atoOs, Saadu, 
Addu, and FuaMiiliiku, which, being distant from the rest and near each 
other, ordinarily went under the name of Suadu, the word patuim would 
weui to he synonymous with ulMxi. Ciiloiiel Yule {Enr, Brit,, article 
"MaIiJive8"J tinda the word ntolian in Zcidler's L'liw. Iax., jmblisitied in 
17;J2, and I am not aware of an earlier use of it aa a borrowed word. 
Mr. Bell considers the word to be connected with the Sin. etuloy 
"within"; and Mr. Bumell, who had suggested the Malaydlam adnl, 
" closing, uniting" (see Ntio Eng. Did. b. v.), was satisfied with this 
•lerivation (Yule and IBurnell, I/tKC. Ghsx.). Mr. Bell is of opinion that 
Pyrard'a atolltm is a niisprint for nltillini ; but the word appears ao fre- 
quently in the former form, and never in the latter, that it is more 
likely I'yrard intended by the soft French final n to give hia notion of 
tranciliteration. 
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Within c[\ch of these enclosures are t!ie islands, preat anil 
small, in number almost infinite. The natives informed nie 
that there were as many as 12,000' ; but my notion is that 
there is not the appearance of so great a number, and that 
they say 12,000 to indicate an incredible number, which 
cannot be counted. Yet, true it is that tbere is an endless 
number of little ones which are mere sandbanks, altogether 
uninhabited. Moreover, the king of the Maldives puts this 
number among his titles, for he culled himself SuUaii Tlrmhini 
dolos assa ral tcra (ttholon : tliat is to say, " Ibrahim Sultan, 
King of 13 provinces and 12,000 isles."* However that may 

' The number of the islands haa been varioaaly stated. According to 
Ptolcniy, there were 1,368 isl/inds in tlic vicinity of Ceylon. Moaes 
ChoroneiLsia increiised the number l>y four : — " Taprobaiie inaalaruui 

omnium maxima atrjue inauliia minorea circumjectas habet, ad millo 

trecontas septuagiuta diias" (Wliistun's edition, 173C). The following 
also have reference to the Indian irilaiida jj;e»endly: — .lohn of Monte- 
corvino puts the number at over 12,0110 (Culhui/f ji. 215); Friar Jor- 
danaa had heard of 10,000 or 12,000 inhabited (llak. Soc. ed., pp. 28. 
63) ; and ILirco Polo asserts .-is a fact that there were 12,7(X) inhabited 
and uiitnhabited. To come now to those who speak more definitely of 
the Maldives. Suleyman, in the ninth century, gives the number 1,!)00 
(Reinaud, lU-hitiim, etc.). Ma.sudi aaya "there are counted of them 2,000, 
or more exactly 1,900" (Sprenger's edition, i, 835). Hieronynio di Santo 
Stcfnuo says seven to eight thouaand {India in the Fi/teciith Ci'iitiiri/, 
Halcl Soc, p, 8). De Biirroa di-riveu the name " Maldiva" from iV«/, 
the Malabar (?) for l.nOd, and illva, "ialimds" (Dec. Iff, liv. iii, c. 7); 
while Garcia de Orta, by way of correctinj,' hitn, says they are not called 
Maldiva, but AVito/iivi, " because nale in Malabar signifies '_/*"""', and 
diva, ' island'; so In the Malabar tongue they are said to be ' the Four 
lalauda' " {Dr Orta, 11 ; see also Mamleljilo, pp. G2, 116). I'adre Lucena 
says " 11,000 itibabited" (I'lVA; ilt S. Fraiig. .Yne., liv. ix, c. 20), and. ho 
is followed by BartoH (/Uiii, lib. iii, p. 201), by Philippus a Sant. 
Triu. (French edition, p. 22G), and by other clerical writers. Mandelslo 
(Eng. trana., p. 116) says "near upon a thousand". Valontyu heard 
that they numbered 13,000. Captain Owen believed the total number 
was three or four times 12,000 {J. R. G. S., ii, p, 81), 

' Dolos, " twelve", Sin. the same ; ansa, "one thousand, or ten times 
96", according to Pyrard (see Vocabulary, vol, ii), Sin. dona ; rat, 
" country" (see Vocab.) ; Clir. haa rag (y mute), * island"; r/. Sin. rata ; 
lerii, " thirteen"; the old Sin, is lera or lelex, the mod. is dahatuna. 
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be, the cuTrcnts and lieavy seas are continually diminishing 
the nuinlxir, as I was told by the natives, w!io also said that 
the inhabitants were decreasing in proportion, and are not so 
numerous as in ancient times.^ One would say, in look- 
injT at the interior of one of these atollons, that all the little 
islands and the sea between them form but one continuous 
slioal, or that it was of old but one island, afterwards broken 
and divided into many. And in fact those who sail near the 
Maldives perceive the interior to be all wliite, by reason 
of the sand of that colour which covers all the shoals 
and reefs. The sea is calm and of little depth, at the 
deepest place not being twenty fathoms, and there are but 
few such places, for nearly everywhcro you see almost to the 
bottom. This bottom is everywhere stone reef, rocks, and 
sand, so that when the sea is low it would not come up to 
the waist, and in moat places only t« the knee ; so it would 
then be easy to go without a boat to all the islands of the 
same atoUon, were it not for two things which prevent that : 
first, the great fish called Paimoncs,^ which devour men, and 
break their arms and legs when they meet them ; in the 
second place, the rocks at the bottom of the sea, for the most 
part, are sharp and ptiinted, and these give countless wounds 
to such as walk thereon. Moreover, one meets also a mass 
of branches of a thing whereof I cannot say whether it be 
tree or stone, only it is like white coral, and is also branched 
and pointed, but not polished at all ; on the contrary, it is 
very rough, and all hollow and pierced with little holes, and 



' Mr. Bell notes the prevalence of this notion, that the islands are 
wasting away (p. 2), and mentioua in confirmation thiit the black soil of 
the islands is in some places to be seen helow low-water mark; but adds 
that it. ia aJmitti'd that additioiia are ninriu to the inhaliitcd islandH. 
Valentyn states that, according to Sinhalese tradition, Ceylon and the 
Maldives were formerly one island. 

' M. Ftmumt <Chr, and Bell). In his Treatise (see vo!. ii), Pyrard 
mentions a smaller kind, called tiiherons (tuberilo) by the Portuguese, 
which may ho identified with the M. miijaru (Chr.). 
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qiiite porous; nevertheless, it is hanl, and in weight like stone. 
In their language the natives call it aquiry} and use it for 
making honey and sugar of cocos, bniising these with little 
stones and boiling with coco-water : thus are their houey and 
sugar prepared. That substance {madrqtore) greatly incom- 
modes those who bathe or wade in the sea ; and it was 
therefore difficult for me to go from isle to isle without a 
boat ; thoacj however, who are accustomed to it often do so. 

Of the islands, an infinite number — that is, as 1 believe, a 
large majority — are entirely uninhabited,* and have only trees 
and herbs ; others have no vegetation, and are merely shifting 
sand, some being for the moat part submerged at high tides, 
and laid bare when the sea is low, the remaining part being 
covered w ilh large crabs, called cacmiiU,^ and crnyfisli, or else 
with numbers of birds called piiiffuy* which lay tliere their 
eggs and young, and in quantities so prodigious that one 
could not (and I have often tried it) plant one's foot without 

• Madrepore, U. fiiri (Chr.). Mr. Rell comparts the Sin. hiekiri, also 
the Sin. kirigal, "corul atone", Chr, gives hiri, "white coral", aud muilii, 
" madrepore". 

* It would be a difficult, if not an iraposaiblo task, to attempt to 
coaut the uiiiuhabitud islauda, oven with our vt-ry excellent Admiralty 
charts. The uuiuber of iahabited ialauda is as follows : — 



Atou. 

1. TiladuiDinnti . 

2. Miladummadulu 
8. FWiffolu 

4. MiUosmadutu . 
&. An 

6. M416 

7. Felidu 

8. Nilandu 



Atoll. 

9. Mulaku . 

10. Kolumiidulu . 

11. Haddiuumati . 

12. Huvadu . 

13. i ^'•''^" I 
lU / 



I Fua' Mulaku 



Total 



175 



Colonel Yule has nuiubexed 602 iakuda with names on the Admiralty 
Chart. 

* M. Kakum (Ohr.); Sin. Kakulawa, 

* There are no penguiaa at the Maldives ; he means probably waM- 
chots. 
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toucliing their eggs or young, even the birds themselves, for 
tliey fly not away at the siglit of men. For all that, the 
islaiiilere eat them not, good eating Ihoiigli they he; tliey are 
as large as pigeons, and of a black and wliite plumage. These 
islands, wliitli I h;ivt: siiid are uumbabited, appear from 
a distance as white as if th«\y wmi covered with suow ; this is 
from the exceeding whiteness of the sand, which is as loose 
and fine an that of an hour-glass, and so warm that these 
birds' eggs are easily hatched in it. Tliese islands but rarely 
have fresh water; the others which are etivered, whether 
inhabited or not, have it, excepting some, whose inhalntants 
have to go to the neighbouring i.slands to fetch it ; they have 
also contrivances for catching that which falls from heaven'; 
and though they have water on these islands, it is not all 
alike, being better in some places than in others. All their 
well water is not good and wholesome. They make tlieir 
wells in this fasliion : by digging for three or four feet, more 
or less, they find fresh water in abundance, and what is a very 
strange thing, at four paces from the beach, even in places 
that are often washed by the sea. I have observed that the 
water was tjuite cold by day, especially at noon, and at night 
was quite warm. 

But to return to the thirteen atoUons. Hear their names,* 
commencing from the most northern, which is at the head of 
the rest, and on that account called liy the Portiignese Cahexa 
de las illius, and in the Maklive language Tilio- don. matis, 
with the same meaning, that is, "the highest point"; it 

> Mr. Bull iufoniiB. me that the natives vme two ainiplu contrivances for 
catcliiiig tilt; niin : (V) a cloth Ls fitretcUert liorizoDtally, wttli a stone in 
the centre of it, under which vessels are placed to cateli the water as it 
filters tlircmgfi ; (2) coco-nut leavea are tied tightly round cuco-tree 
trunks near the ground, and the rain as it runs down is conducted into 
vessels. 

* The names of the atolk, according to the more correct modern 
cjatem of tranelitcratiou, will be found above, p. 97, note. (Juinjjure the 
namOB given by Ilm Batutji, see App. A. The termination iloii, don*, 
or dow, also written diva, la the Sanak. dtcipa. Sin. duica, " island". 
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is under the eighth degree from the line to the uorthward, at 
the same altitiulo as Cucliiu,' and uo more. So the first 
atollnn is called TiUn dou matUi ; the second, Milla doue 
mudove ; the thirtl, Padi/jwlo ; the fourth, Malus mo dou ; the 
fifth, Ariatolhn ; the sixth, MaU atollon, wliich is Lh<j prin- 
cipftl one, having in it Male island, the capital of all the 
others; tlie fieventli, /"owZ/Wtfiw; the eV^\i\\, Malmquc ; the 
ninth, Nillandous ; the tenth, CoUo mndovs ; the eleventh, 
Admimatis ; the twelftli, Souadou ; the thirteenth, Addon. 
and Pona Molurcjue, which are two little ones, distinct and 
separate like the others, but so small that they are only 
counted as one. Generally Addon, being the chief, gives its 
name to the other. During luy sojourn I was in all the 
atoUons, and sailtul about them with the natives.' Each of 
these atoUons is separated from its neighbour by a sea channel, 
and these vary, some being narrow and some wide ; but 
whichever they be, you cannot pass them in large ships 
without disaster. Albeit, there are four much wider than the 
others, which the largest ships can pass ; but even these are 
very dangerous, and it is hazardous to go by them, especially 
by night; for then you are infallilily lost, as we were, for you 
must meet witli some shallows and reefs, wliich ought to be 
avoided. I have seen at the Mahlives many marine charts, 
in which all this was very precisely laid down.' The people 

I The northernmost island of tho ^Ealdivea ia in 7° 6' N.; Cochin is 
in 9" hb'. 

* This »tatenient may be taken generally, lie does not describe any 
tripe ninile rntiuil the atolls, 

• These charts (M. iiuiruhn, CJir. ; mniiriihnti, I'yr., Voc.) have been 
seen in t'eylon (Tennent, Ceylun, i, 612, ii'>tt). Sir A. Jolinston. a 
formerChief Justice of Ceylon, obtainerl twoof thera, which he presented 
to the Royal Asiatic Society (Christopher's paper in J, R. A. S., vol. vi) : 
but these appear to have Itevn U«t. M r. IM\ has in his |>oeseS!>iuii ser- 
chiirts of the coasts of Imiia and Ceylon ; lint In- never saw atuoi 

any of the Maldives thenisi'lves. From the jihoioij^raiihs of tb 
most of them seem fairly good copies of European originalf * 
Ceylon and the Coroniaudc) coast given here is the won 
i.e., the most purely native production. 
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also were wondrous clever at avoiding them and in getting 
out of the most dangerous passages without harm. I have 
often seen them pass through the midst of reefs, shoals, and 
rocks, by channels so narrow that there was room only for 
the boat, and sometimes so tiglit was the fit that she would 
scrape both her sides on the roclcs, and fur all that t!ie 
natives would go with coutideuce through these hazards, and 
with all sails set, while I, travelling under their conduct, 
sufFered the gravest apprehensions : this often happened to 
me. But I was never so afraid as on one occasion when I 
was with some of them in a little boat of not more than four 
arm-lengths, in a sea towering above nie two pike.s high, 
more stormy and swollen than ever was. Every moment it 
seemed that a wave would carry me off the boat, wherein I 
had much trouble to hold myself, while they recked nothing 
of it, and only laughed ; for they fear the sea not a whit, 
and are exceedingly adroit in managing their barques and 
boats, being brought up to it from their youth, as well the 
great lortls as the poorest of the people : not to understand 
these matters would be esteemed a disgrace. So it would be 
impossible to tell the mimber of barques and boats upon all 
the islands, for the poorest will have a boat of his own, and a 
rich man will have many. They never navigate by night, 
wherefore they fetcb land every evening ; they steer only by 
eyesight and witliout compass, except when they go beyond 
their own islands on a long voyage. For the same reason 
they take not much provisions, buying from day to day what- 
ever they reqiure at the several islands. A great number of 
the islands within an atollon are also surrounded by a shoal, 
with only one or two openings, very narrow and diflicult to 
notice, and therefore much need for them to know how to 
manage their barqiies dexterously ; otherwise, if they made 
the least mistake in the world, their barque would be upset 
and their merchandise lost. As for the men, they can swim 
80 well that in these sea passages they always save them- 
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selves ; ami, in truth, they are lialf fish, so accustomed are 
they to the sea, in which thoy pass tlieir days, either swim- 
ming or wading or in hoats. 1 have seen them many a time 
within the reefs where the sea is calm — I have seen tlieni, I 
aay, swim after fish, which they have suildeuly caught sight 
of while bathinpf, and catch them in tlieir course. That ia 
quite a common thing. And yet they offccu lose their 
barques, with all their dexterity. They are most troubled by 
tlie currents oj/uarou} wliich run now to the east, now to the 
west, through the island channels, and in other parts of tlie 
sea, six months one way and six months the other ; and not 
six months for certain either way, but sometimes more and 
sometimes less, and this is what deceives them, and usually 
causes the loss of tlieir vessels. The winds are olfcu steady. 
like the currents from the east or the west; but they vary 
even more, and are not so regular, sometimes veering to the 
north or south ; while the current always keeps its accustomed 
course until tlie season changes. This, as I have said, is 
variable, and is the cause of dissisters to the shipping. 1 shall 
note some instances hereafter. 

In connection with this there is also a feature well worthy 
of note. It is that the atoUoiis, which, as I have said, are all 
in a line and end to end, separated by the sea channels, have 
openings or entrances opposite each other, two on one side 
and two on the other, by means of which you can go and 
come from atollon to atoUon and have communication at all 
times : in which thing ia to be observed an effect of God's 
providence, which leaves nothing imperfect. For if there 
were only two openings in each atollon — that is, one at each 
end — it would not be possible to pass from atollon to atollon, 
from opening to opening, owing to the strength of the 
currents, wliich nin six mouths to the east and six months 

' M. oijinaru (Bell) ; Sin, oya, *'river". Ab to the plural form, varn. 
Bee Professor Childera, ici ./, //. A. S., Ntw Sorjes, vii, 3&. According to 
Mr. Bell, howerer, this form is U3vd fur singular as well as plural. 
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tu the west, and suffer you not to cross, but carry you 
down. Ami in cases where the two openings were not oppo- 
site each other, but one on towards the east and tlie other 
towards the west, you could easily get across and enter, but 
you could not return until after the six nionths were past 
and the current changed. 

As the entrances are disposed, you can ;^o from oneatoUon 
to another, notwithstanding the current, at all seasons, and 
traffic aud communicate freely, as in fact they do. For each 
atolkm has an opening at four places, corresponding to its 
two neighbours; fur example, there is an opening toward the 
cast, which is almost directly opposite the entrance to the 
other atollon ; and on the western sii!e there is anotiier, 
which is likewise over against that of the neighbour on that 
side ; so that if the current is running from east to west, 
you cannot cross direct from opening to opening; but in 
this ca.se you set out from the eastern opening, which is the 
higher up tiie cm'rent, and over-thwarting it, enter the other 
atollon by the western opeuing. And so you can speedily 
return at all times without awaiting the change of season ; 
but then you must set out from the eastern opening, which 
is opposite the one you started from, and, over-thwarting 
the current, make the western opening of the other atollon. 
When the current changes, and runs from west to east, you 
must do the ojtposite to wliat I have said ; that is, set out 
from up the current, and enter by the opening of the other 
atollon, which is down the stream, that will he towanls the 
east. The utility and necessity of these openings further 
appear iu this, that notwithstanding them, baTijvies and 
boats are very often lost, being carried out of their course 
by the currents, and chiefly when they are caught by calms 
or contrary winds on their passage ; but if these openings 
were not where 1 have described them, it would be nmch 
worse, and you could not navigate fnnn atollon to utulion. 

I'or the re.st, tliese entrances to tlie atollons vary iu size, 
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some are broad, amne narrow ; the broadest is not uion; than 
two hundred paces or thereabouts ; while some are hardly 
thirty, and even less. At each side of these entrances to each 
atollon are two islanils, and you might say that tliey were 
for the very purpose of guarding the entrance ; for, in fact, it 
would be easy with cannon to prevent sliiits frt-im entering 
in, seeing that the broadest is no more thaui two hundred 
paces. 

As for the channels, called by them Candou,^ which sepa- 
rate the atoUons, four of them are navigable for larj,'t' shij>s 
passing the Maldives ; all sorts of foreign craft use them, but 
not without danger, and many are lost every year. It is 
not that men choose to pa.9s tlirough : on the contrary, they 
avoid them as much as possible ; but these islands are so 
situated in the midst of the sea, and are of such extent, that 
it is difficult to avoid them ; the currents, more than anything 
else, ciirry the ships out of tlieir course during calms and 
contrary winds, when sails are of no avail to escape the 
currents. Tlie first (channel) to take from the north is that 
at the entering in whereof we were wrecked on the reef of 
Malosinaiiou atollon. The second, nearer to Mate, is called 
Caridou^ in the midst of which is the largest of all tlie 
islands, surrounded by recfa, as I have described. The third 
is beyond Mal^, to the south, and is called Addon. Tlie 
fourth is called Sotiadon, which is directly under the equi- 
noctial line, and is the widest of all, being more than twenty 
leagues bixiad.^ The ialandera, while going among the islands 



' M. Kaifu (Chr. and Boll). The aaino wunl is u«ed for ''cliannel" 
and for "sea" (Chr. aod i'yr., Voc). In tire former aigniflciitiun, r/. 
Tam. hiili, "to cut"; in the lattor, Tain, hiilai, "sea". 

* So n&iiicil from tijc island Kuluiridii, at Kar/iitlu, If tlia Inlti-r bo 
correct, it would seem to tneau the "Coco-nut Inliind'', from A-nrfii, 
'■ coco-nut". 

' Mr. Bell underetaudB the first of these to lie tht; Mort'Hliy L'lmiiricl 
(M. DtHiiiia Kailii) \ the second, the Kahariihi, or clianrie] of C'jinliva 
island; the third, the Arlyaihi, The Souathu is generally known in 
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iind atollons,iln not use the corapasB; bnt only on longvoyagrts 
lieyond, and on crossing this wide clianncl, they use it. All 
the other channels between the atollous are quite narrow, and 
full of shoals and flats, and can only he crossed in small 
bfmjiies ; and even then a good knowledge of the ground is 
required to escape danger. I have been surprised, while 
sailing with the islanders on the channel which separates 
Male and Poulisdou (it bears the name of Poulisdou,^ and is 
seven leagues broad or thereabouts), to find the sea as dark 
as the anchor ; and for all that, if you put it in a pot, it was 
just like other water : I saw it ever bubbling in dark eddies, 
like water over a fire. The sea does not flow at this place 
as elsewhere, and this was fearful to behold : it seemed 1 was 
in a whirlpool, as I did not see the water flow one way or the 
other. Nor can I assign a cause for this ; but I know well 
that the natives are afraid of it : they often meet with storms 
there. 

As I have said that these islands are so near the equi- 
noctial line on each side, you may imagine what is the 
quality of the air (viz.), tliat it is very intemperate, and the 
heat excessive. The night and the day are of equal duration at 
all seasons ; the nights are quite cool, aud bring an abundance 
of dew. It is on account of this coolness that this country 
may be lived in without inconvenience, and herbs and trees 
abound, notwithstanding the heat of the sim. Winter begins 
in April, and lasts six months; sunmier, in October, and 
likewise lasts six months. There is no frost in winter, but 
continual rain. The winds then are stronger from the west ; 
on the other haiul, the summer is extremely hot, aud there 
is no rain ; the winds are then from the east. 

Eugliah charts as the One-and-a-lmlf Degree Channel, But Pyrard 
omits two otUurs, the V6iuiatKlu, or Kolumadulu, aiid the Kquatorial 
Cliauuel, soutb of Snadiva atoll, both uf which lire regularly usud by 
iHigf shijia (Bill, I, '1 ; Taylor's Sniliiii) iJinclunj, i, 5G7-9). 




DIFFERENCES OF NORTH AWD SOUTH. 

It is believed that the Maldives were formerly peopled 
by thii Cinj^iala (far so they call thu people of Ceylan) ; biit 
1 find that the Maldiviaus do uot in any way resemble the 
Cingala, who are black and ill-shapen, while the fonuer are 
of good form and proportion, and differ but little from our- 
selves, saving in their colour, wlvich is olive.^ Yet it may be 
believed that the climate and lapse of time Lave rendered 
them more fair than were those who first peopled the islands. 
Add to this, that a large number of foreigners from all 
parts meet there and make it their home ; besides many 
Indians who from time to time are wrecked there, as we 
were, and remain at the islands. This is why the people 
living at Male and the neighbouring parts toward the north 
arc more polished, genteel, and civilised, while those toward 
the south are ruder in language and habits, and also are less 
well-fonued in body, and darker ; and you see many women, 
chiefly the poor, go alnrnt naked, without any shame, with 
nothing on but a Uttle cloth to cover their private parts.* 
The northern parts, therefore, are more frequented by 
foreigners, who usually marry there. There, too, pass all 
the ships, which enrich the country and tend to civilise it, 
and so people of (quality and means go there more willingly 
than to the south, whither, as I bave said, the king sends 
those whom he would punish witli banishment ; albeit the 
people of the south are no less well-informed and clever 
than the rest, perhaps more so in some ways ; but as for the 



' See further below, cli. six. The SlalclivianB may, as a rule, be fairer 
thau the low country Siuhalese, but are, I believe, uo fairer than 
the KandyanB. As will be seen in bis chapter on Ceylon (vol, ii, 
chap, x), Pyrard kniiw little of that island, and probably nothing of 
the interior. Mr. Bull is diatitictly of opinion that our author is 
wrong in his contrast, and that the Maldiviana compnro badly with 
either the Kandyans or the low country Sinhalese, whether in face or 
figure. 

'' In all part« of the Maldives, uowadaya, the women uc decently 
attired. 
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nobles, they are all in tlie north, where, too, the soldiers are 
obtained.^ 

In short, the people are exceeding adroit, much given to 
the manufacture of aU kinds of things, and excelling therein, 
even in letters and science, according to tlieir notions ; but 
more especially in astrology, of which they make great 
business. They are a prudent and circumspect peojile, very 
cunning in tratle and in social life. And while they are 
valiant, and courageous, and skilled iu anus, they live under 
a complete system of law and police.* As for tljc women, 
they are pretty, for all they are of an olive coniplexiou ; 
and yet you find some as fair as in Europe, albeit their hair 
is always black ; but that they esteem a beauty, and many 
make it come so by keeping the girls' heads shaven up to 
the age of eight or niue, only leaving them a little hair all 
along the forehead,^ to distinguish them from the boys, who 
have none at all, except the eye-brows ; and from tlie time 
the children are born they shave their heads every week, 
and this liiakes the hair very black, though it would in some 
cases have been otherwise, for I have seen some children 
with it almost fair. 



' Our knowledge of the southern atolls is, unfortunately, very limited. 
One authority, however, tl>e captdin of the e.a. Cutmtt, wrecked on 
Suadiva atoll in 1880, gives a pleasant picture of tlie islauds there. He 
deseribea the people aa " very obliyiug, kind, aud friendly", uot ignor- 
ant, liarin^r books in their own language, and e^rryiiig ou niauufacturea 
of coir yarn and rope, tine rush mats, fans, aud tatties. The children arc 
taught to read ; the women are prettily dressal, and morality ia good 
{/kll. 19). 

* Tlie following character of the Maldiviana, given by Barros, shows 
the unjust nnlious current among the Portuguese: "A gente deetaa 
ilbas, com queni ob nossoa tern comniuuicai,'ao, (s ba^a fraca e maliciosa, 
cousas que fiem]>re aiidam jiiittne, u&o soiueiite coin a natnreza dos 
honions, luas ainila tios brutos animaea, donJe Be pode verificar uma 
parado.xa, que tthdo fraeo de aiiimo e malJeioao cm caiitellaa" (Dn\ III, 
liv. iii, c. 7). 

* Or, ag the practice now is, leaving a rim of luiir all rouud the 



WOMEX'S MODE OF ITAIH-DRESSIIfG. 



Their hair, then, is in general black, and the blackest is 
the most admired, as well in men as in women. This black- 
ness, as 1 liave said, comes from their being shaved every 
week from their birth. It is a beauty among women to 
have the hair verj* long, thick, and black ; they dress and 
bathe it often, and clean it with water and washes made on 
purpose ; and after bathing and cleaning their heads and 
hair, they let it all float in the wind (that is, within tlieir 
own house-yards) until it be perfectly dry. then they apply 
oils, very odoriferous, in such wise that their heads are 
always soaked and oily.* For they never wet their bodies, 
men or women, but after they have oiled, — i.«., two or three 
times a week for the hair, and for the body sometimes 
oftener than once a day. They are not obliged to wash 
their hair except when they have company, and especially 
every Friday, which is their Sabbath, and on all the other 
great feasts ; the men on the Fridays, and the women on the 
great feasts only, and besides then as often as they like 
or require. 

The women also perfume their heads, however small their 
means, and so, after washing, oiling, and perfuming the hair, 
they dress it, and that is by taking all the hair from the 
front behind, and drawing it as tight as possible, so that not a 
hair strays hither or thither ; then they tie it up behind and 
make a large knotted buncli ; and in order to enlai-ge that they 
use a perruque of man's hair (but as long as a woman's), in 
form like a horse's tail ; to hold this, they hx it in the thick 
end of a kind of thimble, to wliich all the rest of the hair is 
fastened. This thiml»le, of gold or silver, is set with pearls 
or precious stones, according to their means ; and some 
of them wear two of these false tresses, which serve to form 
the knot of hair behind, and to enlarge the bunch. Some- 

• They use, as Mr. Bell inforiiiB lue, at least four descriptions of haSM 
oU : (1) plain coco-nut oil; (2) the same, s<:cut.L>d with jasiiiiuc ; (3)' 
tbu s&uic, with chaiii]Hik ; and (4) h iish oil. 
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is round, and an large as tli^ two fists, or thereabouts. They 
crush ifc upon a very rough stone, then they put it on a 
cloth in the sun to dry ; it then becomes very white, like 
starch or flour, and keeps as long as is desired. They make 
it into thick soup, cakes, and biscuits, which are very good 
eatinf;, except that they are too filling for the stomach, and 
must be eaten fresh, to be wliolesome. There are also other 
kinds of roots called Alas} good to eat and plentiful, which 
are sown and cultivated ; one kind red, like beetroot, 
others white, like tiu-nips ; they are in general larger than 
a man's thigh. They are cooked and served in several ways ; 
and to preserve them the year round (for they are ripe only 
at the end of winter, in t!ie month of September), they mix 
them with honey and coco-sugar, and that compound forms 
a great part of the food of the people. Wheat, which is called 
Oodam? and rice, called Aiidoue,^ do not grow at all; but 
plenty of rice is brought from the mainland by the mer- 
chants, and therefore they use it much, and it is cheap. It 
is served and eaten in divers ways : it ia cooked by itself in 
water, and eaten with other viands in place of bread, or else 
mixed with spiccries ; sometimes with milk and coco-sugar ; 
sometimes cooked with chickens or fish, which dishes they 
serve with great neatness and propriety. They also cook it, 
and tlien dry and pound it ; and witli this flour, along with 
eggs, honey, milk, and coco- butter, they make tartlets and 
other very excellent cates. Herbs and trees abound every- 
where in the islands ; a large number bear fruit, others not 
at all ; yet of these latter the leaves are eaten, being sweet 



> M. ttlu, Sia. a/a, " root'. He particularises the two common kinds 
>ed and tho white. Alu ia now in Ilind. the common name 
) ; originally that of an esculent arum. Yams in ilind. 
uila, i.<u," red ilu". 
. ; Sans, yodhama ; Tarn, tothiimri. 

edition of 1619 printed Imtout, but corrected as above in 
l$79. The M. is kadu or handm. 
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and delicate^ ; oLhers are ai>pliecl to every s«>rt of use. I sltall 
describe them in detail in another place : it will 8uJHc-e to 
have made this mention of them here. As for fruits, there 
are limes, pomegranates, and oranges, i n the greate.st possible 
abundance ; bananas, which the Portuguese call Indian figs,* 
buttlie Maldivians Qudhi} It is a larn;e fruit, which multiplies 
fast, ta.sty and very nourishing, so much so, that they feed 
their babes upon it iu place of pap. There are ever so 
many more wliich I cannot name, some of which resemble 
our plums, pears, figs, cucumbers, and melons, thnugli they 
grow on trees. None, however, is mure useful than the 
coco or Indian nut, which they call Roul* and the fruit 
Cari,^ which is more plentiful at the Maldives than else- 
where. The islands supply many neighbouring countries, and 
the natives there know better tlian others luiw to extract 
its substance and the commodities it yields. It is, indeed, 
the most wondrous manna imaginable ; for thi.s single tree 
can supply everything necessary to man, furnishing him in 
plenty with wine, honey, sugar, milk, and butter. Besides, 
the kernel or almond is good to eat with all kinds of viands 
instead of bread ; there, they neither make bread nor ever see 
it ; indeed, I was five years or more without tasting it, or 
even seeing it, and I got so accustomed to that style of 
living that it seemed not strange to me. Moreover, the wood, 
bark, leaves, and nuts provide the greater part of their 
furniture and utensils. But I had rather not tarry in its 
description here ; that were too long a tale, and would take 



1 Mr. Bell states th.-it they eat the leaves of the mnnijn and thr 
J!ld trees, 

* Figog da India ; see Garcia dt Orta, fol. 96. 

' In orig. (and here only) misprinted qualla ; M. iry 
Hind. Iceia ; Sltt. Icaditli. There arc many sorts. 

' M. n't; cf. Sin. rnku, '' tree". 

' In orig. cnte, an evident misprint for ertri, aa the M. i 
in the Vocabulary, in vol. ii. 
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story, fn another place^ I will 



me from the course of i 

more conveniently give a particular aescnption oJ this mar- 
vellous tree, which will perhaps be more ample than any 
previous accounts ; for I knew it thoroughly ; I lived upon it, 
and had a large number in my possession for a lonj» time.. 
As for firewood, there is so much thttt it is not hought and 
sold, the country being quite covered with all kinds of trees, 
which give capital shade, and a pleasant freshness to the 
air. People are free to go and cut such trees as are only 
fit for firewood, at their ])leasure. Some of the islands, too, 
are entirely covered with such timber, which people send 
their servants and slaves to fetch for their use. With all 
this abundance of fruits, as I have said, it is a remarkable 
thing that oacli of the thirteen atollons yields dilferent 
produce : for though all are under the same sky, yet each 
hath not everything needful, and the growth of products 
cannot be spread froin one to the others. You would say 
that God bad willed tluit these people should visit each 
other, such diversity is there ; what is plentiful in one island 
is rare in another. I have often wished that some plant 
which grew abundantly in one place should grow elsewhere ; 
hut it will hardly di» so, and is not so good or so natural 
as is grown in those atollons and islands proper to it; in 
olbor places it is a forced i)rodu<:tion. The people, too, in 
their domiciles have followed a similar nde, for the crafts- 
men are collected in difTercnt isles — for iirstance, the weavers 
in one, the goldsmiths, the locksmiths, the blacksmiths, the 
mat-weavers, the potters, the turniTS, and the carpentens 
in others ; in short, their craftsmen do not nungle together ; 
eiich craft has its sepai-ate island." But they communicate 



vol. ii. 

la is, to some cxt«nt, the case BtHI ; thus, two islands of Nilandu 
IfWIu nml Hiilmlcli, nm cxcluBi^-ply occupiVl by men of the 
r canU' iiinl cnift. Thu'c islamls of Tiladuiniii.-tti atoll, Uligaii, 
mIu, and Tiffnnlu, iire octupied liy toddy-drawers, and Talcnndu, 



BIRM AND VEIIMIN. 

with till? other islands in this way. They have boats 
covered with a little deck, whereby they p" from isle to isle, 
working and dealing in their goods, and it is sometimes 
more than a year ere they return to the island of their home. 
They take witli them all their male children from the ago of 
four or five upwards, to teach them the business. At their 
halting-places they always sleep, eat, and drink in their 
boats, and generally work there ton. I remember seeing the 
tinkers' boat tlius going from village to village. I might here 
.specify iHie atollons ami islaiuls which produce peculiar fruits 
and conuuodities, hut thut wrtuld be supernuotis. 

Among their animals arc imultiy in great plenty, which 
cost only the catching, for they are wild ; and in the market 
they are sold at a sol apiece, and about thirty-si.x eggs for 
the same price. It is the flesh they use the most, next to 
fish. There are also quantities of pigeons, ducks, rsiDs, and 
certain birds^ most resembling sparrow-hawks, spotted with 
black and grey, which do not, however, live on prey, but on 
fruits ; there are other different species, all wild and undo- 
mesticated. The crows annoy the natives much, for they 
are so bold that they will enter houses to take anything, 
though people are there, and are not a whit afraid ; tliis 
seemed very strange to me, and at first I thought they were 
tame. They are so numerous as to be beyond counting, 
and the people do not kill them. The bats there are as large 



in the same atoil, by tinkers. Mnt-vcaving is confined to Ibe ielaiKls 
of lIuv.Tld, and the manufacture of cotton-cloth \s carried on chiefly 
in Miilosmadulu, A(l<lu, and Huvadu atolls. ' In *he remoter parts < 
Ceylon, viltiges are e.\chi8ively peopled by distinct castes ; all are r 
cultivators of the soil, though they to aoroe extent also pursue t 
hereditary calling. 'J'here, a potter or a blacksmith village would t 
a few miles off. At the Maldives, where the island of a particnlar 
■was probably leagues away beyond the chaunela of ocean, the sog* 
tion of trades is remarkable evidence of the endurance of caste i 
four, and now nearly seven, centuries of Muhammadanism. 
' The spotted knit of India ; M. rlin/li-k-nvrli. 
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lis ravens. Much annoyance, too, is sufFcrcil from the ino3- 
quitos or gnats, which bite keenly. They are as much or 
more of a nuisance there than at the island of S. Laurens, or 
anywhere in the Indies. But what trouble the people most 
are tlie rats, mice, ami ants, which are everywhere, with other 
kinds of animals and vermin, which come into their houses, 
and eat and spoil their grain, provisions, fruit, and soft 
goods ; so that they are constrained, in order to obviate this, 
to build houses and granaries on piles in the sea, at 200 
to 300 paces from shore, aud thither for safety they convey 
in boats their f^in and fruit. Most of the king's maga- 
zines are built in this wise. 

There are no venomous animals, except some snakes. 
There is one kind of snake iii the sea which is very danger- 
ous.^ One sees nuinliors of cats, polecats, and ferrets.' 
That is all I have to say of the animals native to the islands. 
I have seen others of all kinds, but they came from abroad. 
Tliere are no beasts of burden, nor utlier lurtre animals, either 
wild or tame. It is true there are about four or five hun- 
dred cows and bulls, but they belong to the king, who keeps 
thorn at his island of Male. They had been brought from the 
continent as a curio.sity, and had multiplied to this number, 
as they are never eaten, except four or five times a year at 
the great feasts, when the king has one killed, and sometimes 
to give to foreign ships which the king desires to gratify. I 
have also seen some sheep, which also belong to the king.' 
He has no dogs : the people have a horror of them. While 
I was there, the Portuguese of Cochin sent him two, as a 

' Two kinds of wnter-anakcs arc iiiueh drcnded hy tlu> natives, tlie 
ittn-hariiju (Ilydrophis Bpiralie), and the mdridd (Pclamia "bicolor) 
(Bell, Ktpnrt, 85). 

* By " polecats and ferreta" he evidently means tlie mongoose ( M. 
mtigari). 

' The few slieep and cflttli' at Miilt* all bflonfj to tlic Siilt.in (ir great 
men, and are still kept for the jiurposes slated. Mr. IJell was presented 
with a kid on the occasion of his visit. 
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curiosity, which he incontinently drownefl. If a native had 
been touched by one of them, he would go and bathe at 
ouce to purify himself. 

The sea yields tish in wondrous wise, of all kinds, great 
and small : chiefly on account that it is shallow and calni 
within the atollous, and for other reasons peculiar to those 
shores. The- fishery is of gieat yield, aud it is the chief 
eniployiueiit of the islauders ; so their principal food is lish, 
either fresh, with rice or uther viands, or fried with coco-oil, 
ur cooked in sea-water and dried as a preserve ; aud they are 
daily despatching ships wilh cargoes of this to Aeheu, hi 
Sumatra, and elsewhere. Amuug the fish are some large ones 
which trouble them, seeing that they devour men wiien they 
come to bathe or fish. I myself was within an ace of being 
devoured by theni. One sees many people who liave lost 
arms and legs, or are otherwise maimed. 

This great abundance makes living easy, and everj'thiag is 
cheap. You get 400 coco-nuts for a larin,^ which is of the 
value of eight sous; 500 bananas also for a lariu; for about 
tlie same price, 100 large fish, a dozen fowls, or 300 pounds 
of it>ots, and so on ; so that there is not a country in India 
where foreigners enrich themselves so fast, for the trade is 
good, and living costs but little. So they have a proverb, 
that they themselves will never get rich, but only tlie 
foreigners. In my opinion, it is the easy means of living 
which renders them indolent and negligent, and this prevents 
them getting rich ; for most of them care only for the where- 
wiLhul to live, without ambition, desire, or trouble for aught 
beside. 

The priucij)al Lshmd, as I havu said, is culled MaliJ. 
gives its name to all the others ; for the woi-d IHve^ 
number of little islands collected together. It is 

1 In recent years the price baa been 90 coco-nut« f or 1 n 
' M. (livrlii, applieJ to the whole Maldivian group. Tl 
selves Jicclii-miliitH, '' the island men''. 
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middle of the other islands, and is about a league nnd a half 
in circiimfereucc. It is the most fertile of all, and the 
emporium both for them and for foreigners. It is the resi- 
dence of the king and of the court: for this reason it is 
the moat tliickly peopled ; but it is also the most unhealthy, 
for whicli they as3ij,'n this cause, viz., that, time out of memory, 
the kings have resided here, and there have died a vast 
number of people, who have been separately buried, so that 
tlie whole island is full of corpses, and the sun, beating down 
upon the soil, lias caused noxious vapours tu arise. The 
water, too, is very bad,' wherefore the king is compellud Lo 
send, for the use of himself and his house, to a neighbouring 
island,* wliere it is bettor, and no one is buried. The nobles 
and people of means at Male do the .9aii>e. 

Thiougliout the islands there are no walled towns — not 
even in the island of Male ; but over the whole island are 
scattered here niid there houses and buildings, both of the 
lords aud of the commonalty ; and so at the other islands. 
Sometimes the houses are separated by streets and iiilo 
quarters, with neat arrangement ; and everyone knows his 
own parish.' 

Tiic hou.ses and liuihlings of tlie common folk ai'e of coco- 
wood, cut from the trunks of the trees; they arc tliatched with 
the leaves of the same tree, plaited together double. The 
nobles and the rich build houses of stone, raised from the 



' Mr. Christoplier states, with reference to thia passage, Uint there nre 
Wflls all over the Islaud of ililij ; but he uever licard that the juitivua 
entertained this bad opinion of the wat-er (T. B. G. S„ i, 58). Mr, Bell,' 
on the otbcr Lund, iiifomia me that the water ia not good. Ite duc« not 
know of ftiiy n etglibourin^ islaud from which a pure snpply could be 
obtaiiiud ; but the Sultan aud great men do occaaioiially have it brought 
frutis Kiirendi'i, in Fadiffolu atoll, where it ia uf exceilent purity. 

'■' I'rulxibly liuitvn ; above, at p. 85, he ssiys that the water wfis better 
there. 

^ M. «itfiH, of wliich JJalii now h.is four ; other islands arc similarly 
divided. 
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shallows of the sea, where they get as much as they want, 
both as to lenj^th and thickness.^ It is polislied, and of 
good grain, very white, but n little hard iu some cases for 
cutting and working; iu time it loses its natural hard- 
ness and whiteness, and at length becomes quite black, 
after Iwing beaten with rain or soaked in fresh water. The 
manner of drawing up this stone from the sea is remarkable. 
There grows, in these countries, a kind of tree called Candou^ 

' Tho general use of stone has not been maiiitaiitcd. Mr. Bell, in 
187D, founil only one houBe built of it at Mild, besiilfs the Sultan's. The 
dwellirigg of lliH well-to-do natives are now of wood ; those of the poor 
of coco-thatch, or wattle and daub, with thatched roofs, resemblini; the 
"lines" of Tami[ coolies {I'vport, 56). Pyrard may be going too far in 
sapng that the hoiuea of the nobles were built of atone; if this were 
80, some of thorn would probably be standing still. Ibn Batiita states 
that stone was used in hi,? time for the foumlationa, and the Indian 
Burveyors of 1835 found only the ruins of a few hoitEoa built of madre- 
pore. The following account is still true: "Their houses are ill-built 
and dark, having at most only one small window, and frequently none 
at all ; in fact, they are but large-hizcd huts with a peaked roof, in 
general about 28 feet long bj 12 broad, and lb feet high to the top of 
the roof. They are made of a aubatantinl frame-work of wood, thatched 
all over with coco-nut leaves ; the floor is plastered, and the aides are 
sometimes boarded ; a partition near the niid'lle divides the house into 
two rooms, one of which is private an<l the other open to vLiitors. In 
this public room there are two ranges of seats ; the one on the right 
side on entering is considered the most honourable, and the other on 
the left (carried across the house) is appropriated for the conunon 
people" (Chr., in T. B. O. S., i, 69). Mr. Bell supplies the Maldive 
names for this description, The inner or private room is the ettri-gi'' or 
nuiral-ge; the outer, or public room, is beru-i/i; the range of seats on tlio 
right is kuila-arhi; t!ie other is hodic-arhi {^ll<jmrl, iiG). 

' M. kadti, pronounced kandii. It is now used precisely as Pynird 
describes. There are two kinds, mas kada and earu Ladn. Only the 
former is sawn into planks ; it hasi a larger leaf, and is the heavier. 
Varu hadii (which Pyriird evidently iuteufls to describe) has leaves 
like the Kuriija. The fruit is small ; the nut is not eaten, but is usefiU 
for furnishing an oil with which the native boats arc caulked. The 
timber, tight as cork, is used for rafts, etc. The species is certainly 
identical with the Sinhalese kenda, of which Moon, in his Catalogue 
(pp. 10, 160), gives the following five varieties: An- (horn), alu- 
(uby), Ihhu- (salt), aavit- (sago), and iil- (pointed) kenda (Bell). 
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whicli is as large as the walnut liere, with leaves like the 
aspen, and as white, but extremely soft. It l)ears no frnit, ami 
is not even good for burnin;; ; when dry, it is cut into planks, 
which are used as deal is with us. It is the lightest wood 
possible, more so than cork. On espying, in the sea, a stone 
whieh they would have, they make fast a cable to it. That is a 
common thin^' for them; for, as I havesaid, they are half-Hsh, 
and very adroit swimmers ; their women even sMom as well 
as, or better than, the men of these parts : so that any will, 
at the slightest need, dive to the bottom of the sea, be it fifteen 
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iUlt Uarboor, sboirlnR the Brestwater. 



or twenty fathoms of water, and will remain there a long 
time surveying the bottom, very often to sec if it is a good 
place for an anchor; and sometimiss, in place of throwing an 
anchor, they chooije S!)me big rock at the bottom of the sea 
and belay a cable to it, So, whcu tliey have chosen the 
stone they want, and made fast their cable to it, they take 
a ])ii'ce of this Candou wood, and lasten it to the cable close 
to the stone, or if the wood is pierced, run the cable tlirough 
it. and above that they add as many more like pieces of 
wood as may be necessary. ThuL wood being marvellously 
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light and buoyant, floats up the stono ur other heavy sub- 
stance, even tlioiigh it may he of the weight of 100,000 
pounds. I have seen this done nearly every day. The 
cannons of our ship, which were at the bottom of the sea, 
also the anchors and other heavy things, were got up in this 
way, in tlie presence of all of us, who thought to give the 
jieople some advice, but they knew how to do it much bettt^r 
lliau we. By the same means, which is common and ordinary 
with them, I have .seen the harbour of Mali', which was 
formerly so full of big rocks that ships could not sail nur 
anchor there in safety, to be cleared and improved and 
rendered navigable, with a good anchorage, in less tliaa fifteen 
days.' With this floating wood they drew the stones ashore 
aiul took them out to a deeper place, and then, cutting the 
ctililesj, which are ma<le of a certain fine bark,- let tlieui fall 
to the bottom. Stones for their building are got in the same 
way ; but when the wood is soaked with water it must be 
dried in the sun, otherwise it would not float. 1 will add 
two other uses which this Caudou wwjd serves, since I have 
aaid so much about it. This is one : they take five or six large 
pieces of wood, and lash them together in a row, and then 
place upon them sawn planks of the same Limber, so that it 
makes a level and well-iitted raft; all around the surface they 
put little benches in front, behind, and at the sides and in 
the middle, to sit upon. This serves them to go upon the 
sea, and to pass from island to island. I have been one of 
ten on board, and it is chicHy with this craft that they do their 



■ Mr. Bell tbua writes of Mile: ''.\ii unbroken reef, just awash, 
rendera its soatli side inaccessible ; but the rest of its circuinfortfiioe has 
a lagoou or harbour, formed hy an nrtiflci.!.! bank of comi, 3 to 4 f<;et 
above water, and 6 to 8 feet in width, roughly renewed from time to 
time, which aervea as an effective breakwater against the nionsoou 
btorras. As the depth of the water iuside is from 6 to 14 feet, this 
harbour gives excellent shelter to both the trading and tishiii{r bunts of 
the natives [Rtfinrl, p. 12). 

' M. diij'ja-cttkka : i.r., the bark of the iliijyn tree (BtU). 
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big fishings. Each man lius Jiis own, for it is very liandy, 
and requires only one to manage it, whatever the weather 
may be, — I mean within the atollons and channels, and not 
u|)on the high seas. No need to fear that it will capsize, for 
that wood always floats ; and, moreover, in making tlie raft, 
they know tlie ]in>per measurements of Avood, and the order- 
ing and balancing of the pieces, so that it never is upset ; all 
they have to fear is lest the pieces should become detached. 
This (raft) is in their language called Oandoupatis} from the 
tree of which it is composed. The Candou tree Iia-s antptlier 
property, viz., tliat by rubbing small pieces of it one against 
another, fire is generated, and so they liglit their tires, 
using it as we do steel." Thus is their stone for building 
obtained from the sea in the manner described ; as for lime, it 
is made from the shells found on the sea-shore, and binds 
exceeding well. 

But, since I have spoken of the people, it is meet, before 
going fmther, to add a word about their language and what 
it is. 

There are two languages in use. The first is peculiar to 
the Maldives, and is a very full one. In the five years and 
more which 1 spent there, 1 had mastered it as though it 
were my mother tongue, and was quite familiar with it. 
The secoud is the Arabic, which is highly esteemed, and 
learnt by them as Latin is with us. It is also used daily in 
their prayers. There are, besides, extraoreiinary languages, 
such as those of Cambay, Guzerat, and ilalaca, and even 
Portuguese, wliich some learn for the sake of commeioe and 
of the intercourse they have with that nation. In the Sou- 



' M. liadu-fati (Bidl), still made and used aa above stated. It ia 
provided with benchts, and woiked with an oar at tlie »ti,'rn, but with- 
out kails, and will carry ten ]it'i'suiis. As to fati, cf. the Sin. jtaht. It 
ia used in cflinjiounda, na tjiU'futi^ " iieKkkce". 

- Only the mas kadu is used for this piirposf, the I'arM kudu Uing 
Uso soft (Bell). 
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mlou atollon, and towards the south of the Maldives, a 
language is spoken difficult to understuud, rough and bai- 
liarous, but still it is the couimou toiigua* 



CnAPTEK XI. 

Of the religion of the inhabitants of tlie Maldives, and tlu 
ce:reTnoni€S whicli. they observe. 

The religion which they profuss is that of Malioraet, and 
there is no other throughout the islauds,- save aiuoug the 



' The language of tlie Suvadiva group still preserves more of tlio 
Siiihalese character than that of the northern atolls (liell, Jir/iort, C'J), 
and the natives of the north have considerable difficulty in understand- 
ing those of the southern atolk; but Mr. Dell cutisiders t^ie difTcrence 
to be no more than exists between our own provincial dialects. 

' Pyrard does not class as a religion the worship of Natui'e and uf the 
elouients, which undoubtedly existed in his day, and indeed still sur- 
vives: all such observances he ranks us 8U})er8titionB, Apart from all 
thesti remains of a priinilivo faith, there lies the qutstion whether 
Buddhism ever ruled at the atolls. In his time, Biiddhisra was but 
little understood, and he himself seems to know uotbiitg of it, so that 
we need not be surprised to get little or no inforintttioQ from him, Wc 
may bear in mind, too, thiit in India, except where Jaiuism prevails, traces 
of Buddhism are to be fomid in ruins and sculpture, but hardly at all iu 
the religious observances of the people. Further than this, Mahom- 
uiedanisru baa in all cases made a cleaner sweep of all pre-existing forms 
of worship than any other miseiouary religion. Yet it seems likely that 
further investigation will justify the conjecture ab'eady made by uie 
{J. R.A.S., vol. X, new series), that there wiis an intervening liuddliisni 
at the Maldives. The Siulialese chronicler and sacred books are found 
to contain no reference either to the Maldivians or to their religion. 
Christopher, however, notes that at the JIaldives the body is buried in 
the posture of the recumbent Buddha — i.e., ou the right side, with the 
right hand under the right ear, and the left placed along the thigh. But 
this was the nnHle iiseil with Muhammad himself, and adopted through- 
out all Islam (liurtou, iSli/rimngc, £/<■,, vol, ii, cli. 2). Christopher wiw 
also informed by a learned Buddhist priest that there were formerly on 
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sitldiers and their captain sit witli their arms. And generally 
tliroughout the temple, which is spacious and of large extent, 
there are jiartitioned .spaces for certain per-son.s — not, however, 
foT a single person, but for those of a certain order, estate, 
age, or quality.* And this order ia so well observed, that no 
one would dare to set him.self in a place ordained for one of 
another condition, otherwise he would bo fined in a penalty 
pirescribed in this behalf; so there is no jealousy or dispute 
about places, and a commoner could as easily gftt a great 
lord fined on the spot for taking his place, as the lord the 
commoner. Tn this temple are lamp.s kept burning con- 
tinually ; there are coco-trees set apart as an endowment for 
this purpose by every man and woman householder, who 
help to keep it up. These temples, or mesqiuLes, are very 
numerous in all the inhabited islands, and in some islands 
one sees as many as nine or ten ; but their festival is cele- 
brated in one only, which is ordained for the purpose, and is 
in consequence greater than the others, the latter being like 
chapels or oratories for praying in, founded by the devotion 
of individuals. The principal one, in which the festival is 
lield, is built and maintained at the common expense, and 
13 called OucQuroa 7ncsqui/cr It is also to be renuirked that 
the festival is not celebrated in any island unless it has 
forty persons above the age of fifteen years, not counting 
the Catibc ; con.sequently, in sucb an island there cannot be 
a Catibe, who is the principal officiating minister in the cere- 
mony. In such case the inhabitants go to a neighbouring 
island ; albeit, they bave one or more mesquites in their own 

' I am indel)terl to Mr. Bell for the accompanying plau of the chief 
mosque at Msll(', and the interior arningeuicnts at present. He baa 
obtained this from hiaMaldive patidit, who, on huaritig Pyrard's account 
ir){<Tpreted to him, bore witne«s to its Kubst^ntial aocuracy. The walla 
of the partitions are said to nm to the roof, or at least above a man's 
height. Tliey are loopholed or trt>IliBed, bo as to allow of hearing, and, 
to some extent, of seeing through. 

* M. Iltthiru iiMilH, i.e., Friday luosquc : Jamu' ^lanjut ol Imliii. 
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island for their daily prayers. Each tnesquite has its own 
priest, called a Moudin,^ who receives the revenues and takes 
charge of it as a chaplain does of his chapel. The islands 
which have a suflicient number of people have also a Catibe, 
or rector, who is a superior priest of their relij^lon, and says 
the public prayers, and delivers sermons and homilies, ha\'ing 
under him the mondins of the several mesqiiites. All work 
together in teaching the people the law of Mahomet, and 
especially the mondin.s, who teach the children to re-ad and 
write the lansuaj^e of the country, and that of Arabia, in 
return for which the parents give them some filtin;^ reward. 

Every day of the week they go at daybreak to the temple, 
and for this they give a reason according to their belief, 
viz., that the world is flat, and not round, and that there is a 
wall of copper all around which prevents the world from 
being submerged by the waters which encompass it* ; and that 
the devil, the enemy of the human race, is at hand all nitiht 
trying to pierce and undermine this work, and when the day 
breaks he must nearly have worked a hole. By reason 
whereof all the men from fifteen years of age upwards go 
at break of day to the niesquites to make their orisons, 
for without prayers the world would perish. Four other 
times during the day they enter it, — at noon, at three in the 
afternoon, at sunset, and at ten at night, remaining in the 
mesquite each time for about half-nn-hour. The women 
never enter the temples, but remain at home and say their 
prayers there. Nevertheless the men need not go to the tem- 
ples on week days if not so disposed, but may say tlieir pravers 
and perform the ceremonies called Namamii'^ at their own 

' M. miiili'mti ; At. mnaHilhin. 

* The Arabs believe the earth to be flat and Burronnded by the ocean 
(el-Bahr el-Moheet), which ia surrounrlcd by a chain of mountains 
called Kaf. The latter are described by El-Kazwini as coinfioified of 
green chrysolite, like the green tint of the sky. These mountainB are 
the aboile of the Jinn (Ijane, At. Soc. in the M. Aijfs, pp. 100, 104). 

' M. natiiditii, Sin. nnmiulnwn, Pers. namt'tz. 
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housiiS or elsewhere ; and what is more, no one is compelled 
to say prayers. If, however, it were known tlmt a man did 
not say them at all, no one would eat or hohl intercourse 
with Mm : that is all the punishment that would befall him ; 
and such a one, they would say, was not a good Mussul- 
man ; and for this reason they nearly all do it ; yet it is a 
heavy tax upon their time, whether they are busy or not. 
They also use heads, as we do, but without crosses. 

Before enteinng the temple they wash their feet, hands, 
ears, mouth, and eyes, using the while certain ceremonies 
and prayers, which vary according to the hour, festival, or 
other occasion ; for example, when they have performed the 
offices of nature, or touched their privy parts, they have to 
wash and to say prescribed prayers ; so also, after sexual 
intercourse they must bathe the whole body,* and say other 
prayers ; if it has been with his own wife, they must be 
of another kind, for they hold themselves polluted by it, and 
they would not omit this ceremony for anything, believing 
that by this pieans they are purified of their sins and defile- 
ments. What I considered indecent, besides the supersti- 
tion of their damnable and abominable errors, was their 
washing and bathing all in the public gaze, and many 
together, and saying their prayers quite loud, whereby from 
their various prayers one became aware of their most secret 
doings, — wheti they had slept with their wives, and when 
not, and when with other women. 

All are circumcised (they call circumcisiou Seitnal^'—that is 
to say, the male children — when they reach the age of seven ; 
then they hold a feast for all comers, which lasts for ten 

' The references here are to the greater and Icaa ablutions, ghusl and 
witdu, the former being used after such poUutiona as be mentions, the 
latter on every occaaioa before prayer (see Sale, Koran, Pre). Disc). 

" Ar. minmih, "the duty". Christopher gives the M. verb (jthaindang, 
"to circumcise". The age varies between six and sixteen among Mabom- 
ijiedaap, but the rite is not performed until the boy can distiactly pro- 
nounce the profession of faitli (Sale, Koran, Prel, Disc.). 
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days, accordiug to tlieir means, and there is dancing to the 
music of flutes and tambourines, and other rejoicings. For 
circumcision there are operators who only circumcise, and 
do nothing else. This is the manner of the proceeding. Six 
or seven hours before the circumcisionj the child is bathed 
in the sea, and kept there till the hour arrives, for they say 
that this causes the member to shrink, and renders the skin 
more soft A shed is constructed on purpose in the yard of 
each man's house, covered all round with cloths, or silk stuffs ; 
the floor of it is covered with fine white sand. The child is 
then brought into the shed, where, to prevent him struggling, 
two or three moudins are stationed, who meanwhile chant 
the proper verses and prayers. The operator, taking a little 
white lime, marks all round the member the line where he 
has to cut, then draws the prepuce as far as he can and ties 
it with a little cord, and then performs the operation with a 
razor used only for that, and very keen and sharp. The 
boy is tended and doctored by the operator liimself, until 
he is recovered. Meanwhile, the relatives and friends of the 
parents come to visit him, biinging presents for the operator, 
who also receives payment from the father. Eecovery takes 
about fifteen days, and then the operator takes the circum- 
cised boy to the sea and bathes him, saying prayers and 
performing ceremonies the while ; then he puts into his hand 
a little palm or coco-branch, fixing at the end of it a little 
piece of white taffetas, cut to a point like a little pennant, 
and called dlda} This they offer, with all their vows antl 
offerings, as we do wax candles ; but they offer divers other 
things, as I shall describe. Before a child is circumcised 
they say that he is innocent, and cannot sin ; and, ii 
most of them before this time wear no cloth to covi 
private parts, for they say that one who cannot ai 
shame; but after circumcision they fail not to co 
For their daughters, there are no feasts or ceremoiu 
' M. diJa, Sio. daila, " a flag". 
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that for their circimicision they draw two or threo drops of 
blood when they I'each the age of two years. When the 
children grow up they hold in great re.spect the man who 
circumcised them, and call him their master. 

Throughout the year tliey celebrate many festivals. In the 
first phiee, the Friday of every week is kept solemn. They call 
this festival Oucourou,^ and in Arabic diu matil^ and all the 
people join in it — i.e.,the men and youths, but not the women, 
nor the boys until they have attained the age of fifteen, or 
are at least proficient in the faith, and have been through 
the whole of the Alcoran, which they call Couroan? On 
Tliursday evening, the eve of the festival, some have vespers 
said at home: this they call Sahmt*; others have prayers 
made for the dead, and with this view prepare some food and 
drink, sending the same to their priests or Moudins of the 
mosques near which the deceased are buried ; or else they 
bid them to come and say the prayers at their houses (this 
prayer is called PoHtia^), and entertain tJiera ; .so tliat often 
the Moudins cannot partake of the repa.^t, and put off saying 
prayers for some, for fear lest they should be obliged to 
eat wiien they cannot All this evening they use quan- 
tities of perfumes, as well in their temples as in their own 
houses. 

This Friday festival is celebrated with preat ceremony and 
in great style, as I have seen it done at Male. In the morn- 
ing, the man whose duty it is to make public proclamations 
on behalf of the king, goes round the ishind, Ixjaiing in his 
hand a kind of metal bell called coly^ whicli resembles the 
cover of an alembic, with a wooden mallet, with which he 
strikes the bell ; and at every cross-road he stops and admo- 



' /.e., "Friday". M. hukiiru, Sin. sikura-da. 

' Ar.juma. 

' Knriin : in Maldive, giirudn or <piruvdn. 

* M. saldtu; Ar. salah. • Ar. fdtihah, 

• M. KuU. 
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nishes the people that it is their Oiicourou festival. He is 
assisted by three persons carrj'ing straight trumpets, in their 
language called Tarapilln} wliich are blown at the same 
moment. The people, on receiving notice of the festival, 
cease from their labours, which they may not resume for the 
rest of the day. They go to bathe and wash, saying certain 
prayers, which vary accoi-ding to the occasion or feast at 
which the ablutions are made ; everyone puts on his best 
clothes, and dons the finest he can, according to his means 
and quality, and all from the age of fifteen upwards are 
obliged to be present. Meantime, over the gateway of the 
king's palace, the players of instruments, different kinds of 
drums, flutes, hautljois, fifes, etc. (for they have no stringed 
instruments*), play continuously from moniing to mid-day. 
Tlie trumpets, too, are blown ; all these have certain single 
notes, which harmonise very well. The four royal Moudins aho 
are there ; they are men of quality, of birth and education, 
their office being one of honour and dignity ; and no one can 
become Catibe of the king's islanti unless he has previously 
been one of these four. They are not like the Moudins of 
the mosques who minister to the people on all occasions; for 
they perform service only on the feast day and at other solem- 
nities. These four Moudins all together ascend a stone 
building of great height, which adjoins the mosque, and 
putting their hands to their ears, cry out three times in uni.snn. 
with all their might and in fearful tones, these words in 
Arabic, "Alas, alas aqucbar"^ that is, " Great God," and add 
something about Mahomet Afterwards they go to the king's 
palace and do the same ; and then the king, if he wishes 
to attend (as, indeed, he seldom fails), sends a carpet of silk 



1 M. tola /It. 

* Bern, "■tomtoms" or "drama"; dammdrhl, " flsgeolctii" or " haut- 
boifl"; tdra^ '^ tambouriQeii", are iuairuiueuts lucntioued by Mr. Bell 
{Rep., 62). 

» Allahu Akhar! " God is great! " 

k2 
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to be put at liis place : if he does not so, it is a sure sign 
that he is uot coming. Thence the Moudins proceed to the 
house of the Catibe, and do the like. On receiving the 
notice, he attirea himself in a long vestment of white cloth, 
putting over it a cassock, or gown made in the Arab style, 
with slippers of gilded leather. The Moudins attend him, 
as he attends the kinfj. If the king is going, all the lords, 
gentlemen, captains, and soldiers proceed to fetch him at his 
palace, and accompany hira in line, all with their arms, and 
to the sound of trumpets and drums, in great magnificence. 
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Miiinrct. nnd portion of Mosque nl Miilr. 



If he does not go, he comes out at his usual hour at mid- 
day. The Catibe also has his head veiled with a white veil, 
and over that a large white Turkish turban, which covers 
him completely, so that he cannot see, and one of the Mou- 
dins leads him by the hand, and conducts him to the mosque, 
where he is the last to arrive, By this time all the people 
have assembled, and the king is there, and has said his 
prayers ; but as soon as the Catibe enters he must begin at 
once. So the Catibe {who is a kind of parson), taking his 
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place at the end of the temple, ascends a pulpit of wouil, 
constructed for the purpose, six or seven steps from the 
ground. There, holding a naked sword in his hand, pointed 
downwards, he brandishes it to and fro, and recites his usual 
prayers. During this, all the people are at their prayers, 
and do their Namand^ unceasingly, putting themselves in 
divers postures, sitting, standing, kneehng, with foreheads to 
the ground, hands raised and lowered, and then crossed, 
heads and eyes turned hither and thither. It would be hard 
to describe all their gestures and antics during this interval. 
At that time they lay down tlieir arms, and even their 
knives, and they would not dare have anything upon them 
but their clothes, which, however, must be of the cleanest. 
The Catibe changes the prayers every Friday until the end 
of the year, and then begins afresh. He repeats them all 
by heart ; yet for all that, one of the Moudins holds the book 
(before him), and if the Catibe haply were to misa a single 
word, nay, even a syllable or a letter, the Moudin would 
correct him loudly and distinctly ; for they hold t!iat if there 
should be the slightest fault the fe.stival would V)e null and 
void. I have seen them in anxious discussion, one with 
another, upon this point. In the island of Mal^ there are 
two Catibes,* who relieve one another, and celebrate the 
festival in turn, week by week : the other islands have only 
one. The service lasts about two hours. Sometimes the grand 
Pandiare, who is the religious superior of all the islands, 
gives a sermon or homily, according to the occasion, and adds 
a prayer for the health of some one, or for the downfall and 
destruction of their enemies, as the case may be. This done, 
everyone salutes his neighbour, taking hand.s, and saying, 
Salan (i lescon^ which is the ordinary salutation of ail 
Mahometans. 

When the king returns from the temple he has a finer 



' So at present 

* Salaam akikum ! " Peace be with you!" 
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retinue than on his going thither, for the Pandiare, tlie Naibei, 
Crttibes, Mondins, nnd pentlemen of quahty, besides those 
who conducted him thither, like to accompany hini to the 
palace in the same ceremony wherewith he came. Then he 
thanks them, and sends them so fine a repast, that they spend 
the rest of the day enjoyiii|:{ themselves with good cheer at 
tlie king's expense. This is never omitted when he goes to 
the mosque ; but the order of their eating is that those of 
the same rank and quality are together, apart from the 
others, as I have said above. 

On new moon days throughout the year a like festival is 
held, and a general rejoicing as soon as the new moon is 
observed. They put in ortler their houses, courtyards, and all 
the streets ; while at tlif entrances of tlie mosques, and at all 
house doora, as well without as within, they place on each 
side coco-nut shells cut in half, like wooden bowls, full of 
wliite sand, upon which they lay embers, and throughout the 
night they burn tliereon aromatic gums, scented woods, and 
perfumes, and inside tlicir houses in like manner, at the 
comers of their beds and elsewhere. On all feast days they 
daub and decorate their doors and furniture with sandal and 
other aromatic woods aud paste of perfumery ; but above all 
they solemnise four new moons in the year more than the 
others. 

In the month of December, about the new mnnn, they 
observe a fast, called in ^Ijabic Ktiwedan, and in their lan- 
guage Rodel} I say about the month of December, for I 
cannot with certainty designate the time, seeing that their 
month and year are lunar, and are not fixed as ours are. 
This solemn fast begins at the new moon, and ends at the 
new moon of the following month. It does not, however, 
commence exactly at the time of the new moon, but when 
they first observe it; so tliat in some atollons and islands it 
begins a day sooner or later, according as they descry the 
' /I'oV/a, the Maldive form of ihe Pers. Roza, " fast". 
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crescent. The months are reckoned in the same way ; it ia 
not counted a new month till the moon is seen, which is very 
uncertain when the sky is tliick and cloudy. Sometimes the 
luonths are ditt'erent in different places. In order to observe 
the moon, everybody betakes him to the highest eminence 
in the island, and each one ia very keen to be the first to 
discover the moon, and show it to the others. Forthwith 
the king has volleys of cannon and musketry fired ; and 
trumpets, drums, and other instruments are played. This 
takes place at all the new moons; but at the four above 
mentioned, more of it. and at that one (Ramedan) most of 
idl. Forthwith they say their prayers, and take each other's 
hands, giving their ordinary salutation ; then put their hands 
over their eyes, and cover their faces for a long space, and so 
continue their devotions throughout the following day. This 
happens at the beginning of every month ; but at the month 
of Ramedan the ceremony is much more grand. On that 
night, men and women go separately to pay visits, regale 
themselves in company at banquets, dances, and amusements, 
and retire not till it be nearly dawn. Before it be day, all 
go to bathe and perform ceremonies peculiar to this night 
alone, whereby they hold them.selves to be purified of all 
their past sins, and prepared for the fast ensuing. They 
tlreas themselves and wash their teeth well, and put aside 
their betel, though so used to it that they can but ill afford 
to want it ; then they go to bed. Thenceforward they fast 
all day long until the night, and with so much scruple, that 
not only do they taste nothing, but they would not even 
wash their mouths, nor put their fingers in them, nor swallow 
their spittle ; so they are obliged to spit frequently t and this 
is very inconvenient, especially when they go to the temple, 
where, it not being lawful to spit within, they have on every 
occaaiou to go to the door. The men may bathe, provided 
they do not immerse the head, for fear lest a drop of water 
should enter by the mouth or the ears ; V>ut the women 
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may not, for they might admit water elsewhere, so great is 
their superstition. Half an hour before sunset all the men 
id boys above fifteen years betake tliemselves to the temple, 
88 to be there exactly when the sim disappears. During 
the half-hour they wash and clean their teeth and their 
mouths verj' thoroughly, and for this pui-pose the Moiidins 
of the mosquea throughout the fast supply large packets of 
toothpicks,^ scrapers, and little coco-wood implements ex- 
pressly made for cleaning the mouth and teeth. This done, 
the Moudins cry out three times, and enter the temple. One 
of the Moudina then advances as far as possible in front, 
no one being at either side of him, but all behind. So 
it is they make their prayers at the temple, while the women 
make tlieirs at home ; and afterwards they make good 
cheer with their friends, entertaining each other in turn. 
Nobody does otherwise ; all are fond of entertaining their 
friends. And for a long time before, they make the neces- 
sary provision by laying up a store of meats and luxuries. 
You would be surprised to see how curious and exact they 
are in all this ; how careful they are to scour and clean all 
their kitchen and table utensils, their furniture, and their 
houses, too, in such wise that I think I have hardly ever 
seen such cleanliness and neatness. Even the poorest 
do the Uke, and save all they can to make good cheer 
during Kamedan with their relatives, friends, neiglibours, 
and those of their own class ; and they spend more in that 
one month than in the six preceding. On some days the king 
entertains large numbers of persons, — on one day the lords, 
on another, the soldiers, on another, the Pandiare, Catibe, 
Moudins, and other clergy, and so ou through all the peo])le 
of the island, never inviting but one class on the same occa- 
sion. This he does with great magnificence and at great 
expense, in the style of the country, and with perfect order 
and propriety ; the lords, too, do the same with their friends 
' M. fini-konna-k/irki. 
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aud equals : for it is a rule which they scrupulously observe, 
not to eat with persous of a different order. The captains 
entertain the soldier-s, and so everyone in his own rank of 
life, from tlie lowest to the highest. This supper ia called 
Bodei pillauay,^ as who should say " breaking the fast". Only 
the men and boys feast in this wise : the women are never 
present ; yet true it is, that by nij,dit they send «ach other 
presents and eatables, aud they bathe every evening, when 
the men are not allowed to do so. They say that throughout 
Bamedan ujen abstain from their wives during the fasting 
days, but not during the night ; and when they do indulge, 
both are bound to go and bathe, aud say certain prayers 
the same night and before daylight. . Every day during 
this month, until the new moon following, they fast in the 
manner described, and abstain all the time as far as they 
can from committing any sin, more so than at other times, 
and are very zealous in good works. If haply they have 
broken their fast any one day or more by some slight act, 
they add at tlie end as many days as they have missed. This 
happens often, for they are very superstitious, as 1 have said, 
and even believe that the fast is null if they have lost 
blood at any part of the body ; moreover, they will none of 
them do any work during the month of the fast, how poor 
soever they may be ; and they make up their minds neither 
to go out of their island, nor to send any thence. Nevertheless, 
they are not forbidden to work : tliey prefe)' not to do so. 
The Paudiare gives a sermon every day at three in the after- 
noon, lasting two hours, either at the king's palace, or at the 
temple, or at his own house, which all the inhabitants of 
MM are careful to attend ; it is given in the native 
language, sometimes in Arabic, and thence interpreted. 
They employ the rest of their time in the exercise of arms 
and in divers games, such as the game of ball, of wliich they 
have three kinds ; it is kicked with the feet, aud they 
• M. roda rilUin, "to kut-p the fa»t". 
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assemble in bands and compames to play it.* On their part 
tlie women and girls pay visits at eauh other's houses, and 
play little games suitable to tlieir sex and to their bringing 
np; and of these they have many kinda and varieties. 

In this month you see boys and girls caressing and 
making love of their own accord, more than at other seasons.' 
Then they send songs, sonnets, and verselets, written ou coco- 
leaves, which are as white as paper, the letters being graven 
with bodkins. The boys cull the fairest and sweetest tiowera, 
atnl arrange them in garlands very prettily, and send them 
to the girls, who in return send some betel, nicely ordered 
and prepared This is their way of making love. They are 
not allowed to marry by day in this month, but must await 
the night. In short, during this month they seek out every 
means of passing the time gaily. So the fast of J^nedau 
lasts from one new moon to the next. The women and 
girls are obliged to fast eight days longer than the men at 
the close of the month, on account, as they say, of their 
courses. 

Three days before the close of Ramedan, the bell, or coly, 
and the tnniipets go round the town in the usual way, as 
when a festival or a royal command is announced, and warn 
the people on behalf of the Pandiare (whom the Arabs call 
Cady), that all the Maldive islanders should bring or send in 
writing the names of all, both great and small, men and 
buys, women and girls, to be registered ; those of Male to the 
Tandiare, and those of the other islands to the Naibe of 
their atoll. When they do this, they have to give in for each 
person an offering of half a larin, equal to four sola of our 

I The game of football, not practi*6d by the Sinhalese, was probably 
introduced from the Malay couutriea, where it is a favourite amuae- 
nient. 

3 Though, according to the above description, the MaldiTiaos ob- 
served Kaniadau in strictm 88, the youths would appear to be somewhat 
lax, it being iiiilnvvful even to touch a woman during the fast (Sale, 
/'it/. Diif.y sec. iv). 
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money, or its equivalent in goods ; this is done quite volun- 
tarily and faitlifiilly, for they believe that without it their 
fast would be of no effect. It is called Pitourou} ag beiua 
the tribute wliich t)iey pay to God and Mahomet; and those 
who have not wherewithal to pay this offering, beg it of 
the rich, who willingly give for that purpose. Those who 
wish not to be obliged to others, nor to have the shame of 
being paid for (as indeed it is a badge of shame and of 
poverty ; the king pays for everyone who asks him, as do 
tlie lords rtud the rich), and those who have not at the time 
a half-larin or its equivalent, make a written declaration 
that they caimot pay till after the festival, and thus make a 
debt of it. Fathers and mothers pay not only for themselves 
but also for tlicir children, as soou as born, until they marry 
or cease to live with them, and also for their servants and 
slaves. The money collected is divided into three parts, 
which amount to a great deal according to the country 
notions. For receiving and guartliug this Pitourou there is 
a very good system, for there are four receivers chosen for 
this office alone from among the men of means and the 
officers of the Pandiare. One of these officers represents 
the king, another the clergy, tlie third, those who are only 
recently of their religion, and the ffKirth, the poor. There 
are also eight persons who make entries in writing of every- 
thing presented, refusing nothing that is brought, be its 
value or price what it may. All the money and goods are 
put aside until after the festival, when all is received, for a 
fair and proper division. The first part belongs to the 
priests — i.e., the Pandiare, Naibes, Catibes, Moudins, Deu- 
anits* (who are the sergeants), and other like functionaries; 

' M.yC/Hrw, Ar. al-J!tr, " the breaking of the fast"', used elHptic&lly 
for fadakaiu'-l-Jitr, " tbu alms of th« breaking of the fnat". Auoordiog 
to Qanoon e Jriam, p. 57, the alms portion is «aid to be two-aiid-n-half 
Been of some grain or fruit, payable by all bat wives and grown-up 
aona, 

" M. ddvdni. 
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the aeoood is given to those who have recently become of 
Ik if leUgioD ; and the third is for the poor ; and if anjrthing 
wmahw orer to be paid, that is the priests' concern, for they 
aze reaponcible for it. as being church money; but they 
nerer lo0e any. 

The Out ended, they celebrate a grand festival, and one of 
the greateat aolenmity with them, called Ydu} Tlie day is no 
more certain titan the commencement of Ramedan, for it is 
the day of the new moon following, — i.e., when it is seen ; and 
thin renders it somewhat uncertain year by year. They 
hold the name festival and solemnities at the sight of this 
moon an of its predecessor; the bell and trumpets make a 
round ot the island to annoimce the festival, as also next 
nKirnin^' wtrly, in like manner. All rise very early, wash 
and blithe the whole body, with ceremonies peculiar to this 
occoaion. It must be noted that their fast is not over mitil 
thi) •orvice and prayers are performed, and they go forth of 
the temple; then they come out with scents and perfumes, 
and put on the finest clothes they have, which are made 
uxpniwily for this flay and the festival following, and after that 
are j/rcsorvod with great care, in order to be placed after their 
dwith u\itm their coffins wlien tliey are borne to the grave. 
Th«y itrt' tdfly iit the temple — that is, about seven or eight 
o'clock, iiiiil not (it mid-day, as on Fridays. The service 
hi«l« un licmr ntul a hfilf, being shorter than usual ; and 
iiftiTWitrdM, when tlio king goes forth, he returns to his palace 
witli II liniver rtiLinuu of grandees than on other days; 
cannon are fired, and the air resounds with the noise of 
driinitt, flut»!«, (ind inii.skftry. When the king enters the second 
of the palace, a bullock and a ram are brought forth 

U. Tbfl fcMlivftl which celebrates the close of Ramadan it 

tbo 'Idu-l'Jilr, or tho 'lihi-»-»mjhir, i.e., " the minor festival"; 

tbt) rhoii, (ir littl(>, 'III. Aa it ia in aonie parts celebrated with 

oking l.hun lite "((rcMit fcativril", it has nometimea been so calleii 

illani and (tvt'ii ciiiinuut Oriuululisls ; never, however, by tho 

.juiu, -Ir. Stir., ji, Tl). 
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and slain in the p n ac De c of him aod his retinue, as a kind of 
sacriiioe ; tbejr are cnt up into pieces and distriboted amoaig 
the grandees of the island, or ethos to wbofu the king^ ts 
pleased to send, for be gives his directiaDS there in person. 
The recipients esteem it as high an honoar as among us it is 
to receive the consecrated bread. Those who get a good 
share call together their neighboan to participate, if ther 
are so mindetl, for it is a mark of friendship so to do ; and 
those who can get a morsel to eat think themselves in luck. 
This done, the king retires to his apartments, whence he goes 
not forth until, after dinner, he comes to see the games and 
amusements. Meanwhile, be provides a banquet of all the 
luxuries of the country, for all classes of people in his island, 
according to their rank and quality, in separate rooms and 
sheds, which are hung with pretty cloths. The festival lasts 
two days longer. The nobles and captains entertain their 
friends, soldiers, and servants ; after dinner there is notliing 
but games, dancing, and rejoicings, which take place in front 
of the king's palace only. On the third day these are held 
in front of the houses of the nobles and persons of quality, 
who are greatly honoured thereby. The chief sports' are 
with arms, the buckler and naked sword. They fence witli 

' Mr. Bell gives the following picture of these sports, -which are still 
observed : — " On fete days at Mal6, sports (M. kuli jahan) are exhibited, 
nnder rules and restrictions, to prevent injury to the performers. The 
arena is simply a portion of one of the main streets, with tliat«hc(I build- 
ings on either side, from -which the Sultan and ladies of the harem may 
view the sports. All the male spectators stand round in a ring. The 
sports consist entirely of mimic hand-to-hand combats between suc- 
cessiv* sets of {^rformera, two at a time, armed with sword (M. l:a<ii) 
and targe (M. addana), lance (M. dadi-haliga), or quarter-staff (M, kuli 
jaha dadi). The players do little more than posture at each other ad 
nauseam, and show but little skill in managing their weapons. Tho 
Saltan and by-standers alike appear to evince no r«il interc-st in thr- 
proceedings, which are conducted from first to Iflst in gravity and 
silence, and repeated for days together with wearisome mnnotcny. It 
is not considered beneath the dignity of the princii>al men to take part 
in these games (Rfp-, p. 62). 
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dexterity, but suffer no harm, all the blows being received 
on the buckler. They use also pikes, hung with bells, iu 
which case they receive the thriista in like manner upon the 
buckler. All join in this mimic warfare with good temper, 
dancing and l«aping to the music of drums, trumpets, flutes, 
etc., which play incessantly. The king comes to view the scene, 
but he remains not long. The queens, too, and their ladies 
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look on ; but they are coiiw-alcd by jalniisies and curtains, 
so that they cannot be seen. There is no otlicr kind nf danc- 
ing, nor at any other time, neitlier on thy part of the men 
nor tlu; wonuni, save it be of gome good-for-nnthiug creatures, 
who play tlie buflbuii by night to make their neighbours 
laugh. Some folks disguise themselves in foreign dress, and 
construct large and roomy ships, which they run along the 
streets and liighways witli aniiod jiarties on board, and 
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wlien the ships approach one another tbey have a fight ; aud 
this afTonls great amusement. The king gives betel and areca 
to his whole court, both small and great (this is much thought 
of), as also do the chiefs and captains to their followers, 
soldiers, and subordinates. 

At the last quarter of the moon following this festival 
they have another, called Mas Ydu, i.e., " granjl festival", 
lasting three days, when they observe the same ceremonies. 
It is the holy day upon which the Mahometan pilgrims 
assemble at Mecca to visit the sepulchre of Malioniet.' More 
ceremonies are then performed than during all the rest of 
the year : on that day they come from all parts of the world, 
and sometimes when they have arrived too late, and it is 
over, they have to await the return of the festival for ten 
or eleven months. 

About the month of April, or May, at the full moon — a 
day before and a day after — they have a festival, called 
Poymcan^ that is to say, "full moon". It is more of a rejoic- 

' The festival referred to is the ^Itlu-l-htrhdn, or '!<hi-l-a:!id, the 
" feast of the sacrifice", commonly called the greater Beirain. It is 
generally regapd«Mi as in commemoration of the sacrifice of Ibhmael, 
whom the Moelems Bubatitiitc for laiuic. The great clay is the lOth of 
the month Zu'l Hijjah, when the pilgrims, halting in the valley of 
Mina, od their return from Mount Arafat to Mecca, perform their 
sacrifice. This festival continues three or four days (Lane, Ar. Soc, 
p. 21 ; Burton, Pily., vol. it, ch. b \ Sale, Prel. Dixc, sect. vii). 

* M. /oi'k'ai'i-an ; rf. Sio. poyn, a change of the miKtn, and tarirtrd, to 
eat. This festival is evidently not Mahomcdan, and is probably the 
Buddhistic celebration of the full raoou (Sin. dijxnja) of the month 
Wtsak (May), when the Siuhalese conimeniorate the attaitiuieut by 
Gautama of Nirvana. Whether its introduction to the Maldives 
had anything to do with that of rice, we are likely never to know. 
The description of the observance is, however, a true picture of the 
Kandyan festival at this day. Many a time have I been present at 
these nocturnal festivities, made weird and fantastic by hideous dis- 
guises and pantomimic gestures, displayed to crowds of gaily-dressed 
Kaodyaas. The whole scene is lighted by flaring torches, amid the sombre 
shadows of the temple trees, while here and there groups stand or sit 
round little fires at which coffee and appas are being prepared for the 
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ing than a (religious) festival. Wliezi it is evening, the neigh- 
bours assemble, gentle and simple (I bethought me it was 
like St. John's with us'), each bringing his iwrtion of rice ; 
they make a big fire at the nearest cross-roads, and there 
cook their rice. Wliile they are all around the fire, instru- 
ments of music are played ; and betimes some merry-andrews, 
disguised as birdSj wild beasts, or such like, come and dance, 
indulging in lascivious and indecent gesture, even in the 
presence of women and girls, who are there along with the 
men. This goes on throughout all the islands, but at the 
palace the king gives rice to the soldiers for doing it. 
They say it was at this moon that rice was brought to the 
islands for the first time, and on that account they Lave 
from time immemorial kept this holiday, which lasts three 
days. 

In the month of June, or thereaboixts (for, as I said, their 
months do not accord with ours), they keep a festival of the 
dead, with many superstitious observances. On the day, the 
king, with all his wives (who have not permission to go with- 
out their houses but on this day only), pays a visit to the 
sepulchres of his predecessors, and to those of persons held 
to be saints in their religion ; there he makes offerings, burns 
perfumes, and presents some dida,^ as we should candles. 



sustiiining of exhausted nature. No indecent gestures or behivionr are 
now to be observed, thuugh these were characteristic of somu of the 
Ceylon festivities too, until they were suppressed in Knox's time. 
That traveller, however, expressly says that the orgies he describes 
were never performed in presence of women (Knox, p. 97). 

' The Nativity of St. John the Baptist, June 24th. The reference is, 
however, to the Eve or Vigil, to the celebration of which all the popular 
ceremonial was confined. This consist-ed in bonfires, torchiitiht proces- 
sions, dancing, etc., the celebrants adorned with garlauds, ribbons, and 
other gewgaws. It was a superstition of the Middle Ages, probably 
transmitted from pagan times, that it was advisable to keep watch 
tbroajth *o prevent a temporary wandering of the soul from 

it of the festival will be found in Chambers's Book 
* I.e., flags ; see p. 1 29. 
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Everybody, too, goes to visit the graves of his kindred and 
friends, and presents as many portions of food as he has dead 
relatives and friends. The food is laid aside by the 
Moudins of the neighbouring temples, who offer as many 
separate prayers as there are portions. All the graves of those 
who have kinsmen and friends living are visited, and re- 
plenished with white sand on that day, and perfumes are 
burned while the prayers are said. 

Next day there is a general almsgiving at the king's 
palace, the king giving to all the poor with his own hand ; 
and they, well aware of the day, c-oine up from tlie most 
distant islands for it. He makes inquiry first what people 
they are, and if they be indeed in want : for to those who 
are not he gives only a little silver ring worth half a larin, of 
which he has a large number made against this day to give 
to folks of the lowest estate, who bring there all their chil- 
dren to receive of the king each his ring. On tliis same day 
all householders likewise give alms, according to their means, 
being bound to give to the poor the fifth part of their goods, 
provided they are worth at least 100 larins ; and those who 
are not worth 100 larins are not obliged to give anything 
in alms. 

About the month of August or September, for two days 
the king has a large quantity of rice cooked very thin, or 
half mixed with honey and coco-milk ; this is carried about 
the island in tubs containing aboiit a hogshead apiece. The 
bearers of it have cups and ladles to serve out to all they 
meet, and no one declines, be he beggar or lord. Everyone 
does the same on bis own account, and even the poorest 
must cook some rice and send it to his neighbours. They 
told me that they keep this festival in remembrance of a 
miracle which Mahomet did as on this day, while he was 
at the wars, and they call it Candis cacan.^ 

' M. Kandi-ltakbin, "kanji -eating"; Sin. km/in, " kiuiji" (rice gruel), 
and kanavdy " to eat", past tciise, kak&. 

L 
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There is yet another very solemn festival about the month 
of October, which takes place at night, and is called Mau- 
lude^ ; they say it is the night whereon their prophet Maho- 
met died. This is the ceremony : they begin a month before 
the festival, by meetiii<( to elect officers to make arrange- 
ments and to supervise ; these number at least fifty, all 
ineu of quality, and act as our " valets de feste". Their 
duty is to go from house to house collecting from every man 
the sum at which he is rated, according to his means ; they go 
also to ask people to take part, and to arrange everything ; 
though, indeed, the people of the parish fail not all to assist 
at this festival, which is diligently observed in all the 
islands. At TMaM I have seen it performed at six places. 
The king bears the expense of one celebration, which takes 
place at his palace. At the four corners of the island it is 
celebrated by the people in their several parishes, and one 
general celebration for all the people is held in the middle of 
the island, in front of the principal temple. At each of 
the six places is erected for the occasion a wooden house, 
sixty feet long by forty broad, or thereabouts ; the roof is of 
coco-branches ; the wood of which it is constructed must not 
liave been, nor may in tlie future be, used for any other 
purpose, not even for the festival of the following year. The 
ground is covered with fine white sand to the depth of half 
a foot. This house within is hung with cotton or silk cloths 
of all colours, and of the finest and richest description avail- 
able. Above, to serve for a ceiling, they stretch pieces of 
cotton cloth, very white and very fine, and to support them 
they run cotton cords, dyed black, from side to side at right 
angles and aslant, so cleverly that the white above seems to 



' M. mauliidu. Moolida, or, more properly, M61ids, are great periodi- 
cal or annual feativals held on the anniverBaries of aainte (Lane, Ar. 
6'oe., 71). Mahonifd died at noon on the 12th day of Rabia el Awwal 
of the lltii year of the Hejira. The Ist, 4th, 8tb, and I'itb of this 
monlh uTi.' observed as mauhidu at thp Maldivts. 
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be cut into squares and lozenges of exactly the same size : 
it is very neat.' On the sand wherewith the ground is 
covered they spread pretty new mats, on which each one 
sits, and there are no other seats. On ail sides are hung 
copper lamps to the number of about thirty ; each is large 
and has two wicks, so that it is almost a.<j bright as daylight. 
By contrivances with air-holes, otlorous perfumes are intro- 
duced within, though burnt without, for the heat of the place 
of itself is well-nigh insupportable : only the fumes and 
the odour come within. There are other conduits, too, for 
the introduction of water, wliich is veiy necessary, for they 
often wash their mouths by way of refreshment after chew- 
ing betel, which they do the whole night long. 

Ill the middle of thi.'! hall there is a table of the height of 
the knees, whereon are arranged little wicker baskets, and 
polished lacquer vessels containing divers kinds of cates made 
of rice flour with coco-sugar, like little macaroons, of the 
thickneSvS of the thumb: these are excellently well served with 
all kinds of native fruits. The table is covered with sweet- 
smeUing flowers, while all around are jars containing drinks 
of different mixtures, chiefly [flavoured with] amber[gris] 
and musk. The wliole is covered over with a large cotton 
cloth worked with a coloured pattern. The people rig them- 
selves out in their bravest style ; but only the men and boys 
are present, and no women. The men of quality of the 
parish do not go, for it would be beneath their dignity ; it is 
a feast of the common folk. They assemble at eight o'clock 
in the evening, and sit in places assigned to them, according 
to their rank, by the stewards of the festival. All night long 
the Pandiare, Catibes, Naybes, and Moudins, with all the 
rest of the clergy, and other good singers, cease not to chant 
with all their might in alternation like a choir ; nor is their 
chanting without rule, for some of them who know not how 

' This description will be we" •"> have enjoyed 

the hospitality of the nntir 
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to sing have to take lessons from a master : so the harmony 
is good, and the singing far from disagreeable. They coll this 
chanting Zicourou,^ and say that they are the Psalms of David.* 
On the stroke of midnight everybody with one accord lies 
down at full length with his face to the ground, and so 
remains for a space of time. Tlien of a sudden the Pandiare 
or the Catilj«3 stand up, and all the rest after thera, and set 
a-leaping upon each other as they were madmen or lunatics, 
crying, at the top of tlieir voices, "All/ altts MaJwviedin" , again 
and again ; this lasts for some time. I have inquired of 
them why they did this, and they asking "What?" and I 
replying, "These mad leapings and dancing," they told me 
they knew nothing of having danced or done any such thing, 
but only remambered that for a space of time they had been 
rapt with ecstasy and had been partakers of heaven and the 
joys of their paradise. Sometimes the Pandiare remains for an 
hour or more like dead ; tliey say then that he is transported 
to heaven, and that it is a mark that he is a righteous man. 
The king does not take part in this festival the whole time ; he 
comes to see what is going on for an hour or two, and then 
retura£. In this manner I have many a time seen it in his 

^ Ar. xikr. These perfonnanoca consist of chorus chMiting at night, 
the name of God being perpetually rejiealed, accoinpauied by motions 
of the head, hands, and whole body. The munshids at iatfrvals siojf 
religious odes or love-songa to the accompanituenc of a kind of flute. 
(Lmp, Ar. Soc, p. 72.) 

* The Psalms of David are well known eTen among remote Mafaom- 
edan comniiiuitits (Mnngn Park, 7\-avib, c. xi). Compare the quaint 
account of Lancaster taking his leave of the Sullan of Achin : — " And 
when the general tooke his U'nUft, ibe king said vnto him ; Have you the 
Psalmes of David eitiint among you? The general! answered: Tea, 
and we sing tliem diiily. Then said the king : I and the rest of these 
noblea about me will sing a Fsalme to God for your proeperitie, and bo 
they did very eolemDly, And after it waa ended the king said : I would 
beare you sini; another Psalme, although iu your owne language. So there 
being in the company some twelue of us, we sung another Fsalme: 
and after the Pfalme waa ended the general! tooke his leane of the king" 
{Lane. Voy.. Hak. Boa, p. 97). 
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company. Fifty persons are elected to minister to the rest ; 
thia is a great honour, and there is no one but is glad 
enough to accept the oHice, for none but distinguished men 
and scions of good families get the oflFer. These officers dis- 
tribute during the night to all ranks of the people, seated 
in their proper order, a portion of betel and areca, arranged 
and prepared in a difl^erent style from their ordinary (1 mean 
of the common folk, for the king and the great lords always 
use it prepared in the same way). They give as many as 
a dozen portions to each person, whoever he may he ; in like 
wise they present to all who have a mind to drink, beverages 
of the country brew, in large copper bowls, exceedingly 
well fashioned and worked, and with a cover on the top. 
Now and then are brought like bowls full of water, with 
basins, for wa.shing the moutli aud hands ; they would 
not for the world let a drop of water or any refuse 
fall to the ground. The people are arranged in lines, and 
at intervals are vacant spaces for passing between tliem. 

Towards the close of the night the chanting ceases and 
the Pandiare and Catibes say prayers, after which they 
proceed to the midst of the hall, where the aforesaid table 
is spread ; this they uncover, aud all crowd around, and each 
one receives a portion ; this they take great care of, and carry 
it home to show that they have been to the festival. At the 
same time the officers, taking some aromatic waters in vases 
placed there, sprinkle it upon the bodies of all present, 
touchiug them with their hands ; and this is received by them 
as a benediction of great efficacy. This done, they must lay to 
theeating, for they have no celebration of solemnities without 
that. So the officers bring basins of water for washing their 
hands and mouths, they having done nothing but chew betel the 
night long ; then they mako a circle of nine or ten together, 
but always of the same class, and grouped according to the 
prescribed order. Viands are brought upon large heavy 
dishes, each of which contains other small ones, in which are 
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divers meats, well served, and these are placed in the midst ; 
it takes three to carry them. And when they have done 
eating, they go home to bed. 



CHAPTER XII. 

MofTt of their ceremonies, — at betrothals and iveddings, at 
obsequies and funerals. 

At their weddings, which are called Caiiewj,^ tliey also use 
formalities and ceremonies not a few ; it is the Pandiare or 
the Naybes to whom aloue they address themselves on this 
occasion; these send their deuanits,* or sergeants, to make the 
inquiries I shall speak of. If everything is settled, the girl 
or woman sends her father, or in default, her next of kin on 
the father's side, and gives him the power to represent her. 
This person and the future husband present themselves before 
the Pandiare or Nnyhe, who being certified on all points, 
takes the bridegroom's hand, and asks him if he wills to take 
the woman on the conditions proposed, and then of the 
father or kinsman he demands the same ; and if they answer 
yea, he goes through the prescribed formalities, taking the 
attestation of the witnesses present — namely, the kinsfolk, 
sergeants, and others — to the promise of marriage, and to aU 
the proceedings. Thereupon they go to the woman, who is 
waiting at her house, and assure her of all that has passed. 
That done, tliey all sit down to a biiiuiuet at the expense of 
the bridegroom, according to his means, music being played 
all the day long. Many people coiue to visit and salute 
them, the visitors receiving betel, which is their token of 
respect, as we should give refreshment here. To the Pan- 
diare or Naybe are sent two larins, a dish of food, and a box 
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of betel. Likewise, those who marry are wont to give presents 
to the king and the queens, to the great lords and ladies, — that 
is, the bridegroom to the king and lonls, and the bride to the 
queens and other ladies, as well as to their own kindred and 
friends. On the other hand, when the king marries, he receives 
presents from all his subjects, as well lords as commoners, 
men as women, who present themselves in good order, each 
with those of his own quality, class, parish, and sex, with 
their offerings of cloths, robes, turbans, meats, flowers, etc., 
according to the means of the giver. The people of Mal4 
appear in person, those of the other atollons and chief 
islands generally by deputies ; the great lords tarrying awhile 
to have the pleasure of saluting him in person. For all that, 
the king goeth not forth nor showeth himself on these days, 
but hour by hour his attendants come and tell him what 
persons have arrived at the ball, of what quality, how arrayed, 
and with what presents, and at the last these are laid before 
him. They amount to a great deal, and all appertain to the 
newly ntarried queen. 

A man may have three wives at once,^ but no more, and 
these only if he is able to support and maintain them. If 
all three wives live in the same island, the husband is 
obliged by their law to sleep as many nights with one as 
with another ; but they do not observe this. It is but an 
ill-considered law for these countries, where three husbands 
would not suffice for one wife, so lewd are the women. 

The women have no marriage portion ; it is for the hus- 
bands to provide them with everything necessary, and to bear 
the expense of the wedding in manner suited to their rank. 
So they settle for them a jointure, called Mans,^ according, 
not to the means and quality of the husband, but to the 



I Mahomed nllowed foiir (/iToran, Sura iv), but Maldive usage may 
have limited huabands to three, which seeruB to hare been the number 
kept by the Sultan. 

' M. ran, '- gold", and the same in Sin. 
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quality of the wife, and to what her mother and grand- 
mothers had : for she must have no less. For this cause the 
randiare or Naybe full often sends them away without 
marrying them, when he finds that tlie bridegroom's means 
suffice not for such a jointure ; even though both parties 
ask to be married without thought for the joiuture. Most 
of the women take this Bajis for the traditional honour of 
their house, and most of them of their own accord give up a 
part or all of it a few days after marriage. If the husband 
dies, she is allowed to take her jointure with her own goods ; 
but the husband's heirs will make a composition with her ; 
whereas, if she has parted with it during the life of the 
deceased, she can ask none of it back. 

The impediments to marriage, of which the Pandiare or 
Naybe informs himself before he marries anyone, are the 
being brother and sister, or cousins-german, or foster- 
brother and sister, or having formerly called each other in 
token of friendship by the name of son or daughter, father 
or mother, brother or sister : in such cases they may not 
marry together.' 

Youths may marry when they list, but girls may not till 
they have attained the age of fifteen years, — I mean, when 
they are orphans, or rather, bereft of their father, — for a mother 
would have no authority, neither any of the kindred on the 
motlier's side. In default of a father, their brother gives 
them in marriage ; if no brother, the nearest male relative on 
the father's side. Fathers, however, give their daughters in 
marriage as soon as possible after the age of ten years, 
thinking it a great sin to let a girl want a husband ; where- 
fore they band them over at the age of tea or eleven to the 



' See Koran, Sara it, where the actual relationship of brother and 
siBter, or fostfr-brotbcr and siatcr, is a bar ; but no mention is cuadti of 
the iicUtioua brother- and Bister-hood of frieiida, This latter ia, how- 
ever, a well -established Sinhalese relationsbip. It ia comman to hear a 
roan Bay, " M. is not my hrofher, but 1 call him limther." 
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first that asks them, without making any bother, be he old 
or young, man or boy : provided only there is little difference 
in their quality, that is all they think of. 

A man can leave his wife when he will, provided that she 
agree (they call divorce Varicor^) ; otherwise, if she do not 
consent, the man may still leave her, but would be obliged 
to pay her jointure. But this does not happen, for what 
displeasure soever the wife may feel, she will not ask for 
her jointure, for that would be to her a reproach among 
women. They would despise one of their sex who was so 
mean-spirited and unworthy as to fear she could not get 
other husbands ; and, indeed, no one would court such a one : 
so that public opinion prevents them enjoying what the law 
ordains. The wife, too, can separate from her husband, pro- 
vided he coagents ; otherwise not. Tliis divorce, which is 
very common among them, must be made in the presence of 
witnesses, all or some of whom must be present when either 
of the parties expresses a desire to marry another, otherwise 
the Naybe would not perform the marriage. This is the 
source of many quarrels, for full often, in a.sudden choler, 
they divorce each other by consent, and soon after one of 
the parties rues it, and the other does not. Thus do they 
frequently come before the judge , bringing their witnesses 
to prove their divorces and marriages. 

^Vben the divorce is efl'ected, the parties may marry again 
when they like ; and they can marry each other again as 
before ; but only three times, and no more, save when the 
woman after three marriages has married another man, and 
he has left her.* As they are flighty in their notions about 

' M. vari-L'uran, Afi to the Mobamedan law, sec Qanoon e Islam, pp. 
146-7 ; Hughea, p. 182. 

• "Ye may divorce your wives twice But if the huaband 

divorce her a third time, she shall not be lawful for him ngnin, until 
she marry another husband. But if he also divorce her, it ehall be no 
crime in them if thej return to each other, if they think they can 
observe the ordinances of God" {Koran, Sum ii). 
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marriage, it oftea happens tliat, after tliree marriages and 
three divorces between the same parties, they wish to come 
together again, and are prevented by the law. But hear now 
the means thuy contrive. Vile and abject beings are found 
who, for a money consider;»tion, contract a marriage with the 
woman, and sleep a night with her, but without touching her 
(for she would not suffer him, and it is so understood) j next 
day he awears that he has had her company, and then two 
or three daya after he quits her in the presence of witnesses. 
By this means t!ie letter of the law is obeyed, and, three 
months aft«r, the former pair are married afresh. The highest 
ladies in the land are constrained to go through the same 
business in like case. These middlemen are called Mtdupiry} 
as who should say "middle husband"; they are held in great 
contempt even of the common people, as infamous crea- 
tures without honour nr conscience. It is a grievous slander 
even to be called Medu piri/. Even if it happens by chance 
that a man marries a woman already divorced three times, 
and after awhile he leaves her, and her old luisband takes 
her to wife again, he would be greatly offended, as having 
been got to take the part of a medit pirt/, and his honour 
would be gone, did he not avenge himself. For the rest, 
they cannot make use of a medu piri/ more than twice*: after 
that they cannot marry together again ; and it is to be noted 
that there is no expense in the wedding or in pre-sents when 
the same parties are remarried. So it is, by these frequent 



' If such a custom were knnwn in Ceylon, the "middle husband" 
would be called hj an almost identical name, viz., mada pirimi. That 
he was designated by a Maldive, and not an Arabic, term, shows, as 
the fact would seem, that the feigned marriage waa a legal fiction in- 
vented at the Maldives, 

' Am the moiu piry marriage was the fourth, after three majriagea 
with the first liusband, a second medu piry marriage would imply that 
the lady had gone through the marriage ceremony at teaat eight times ; 
ahc could then be married three times more t.o her flrat htuband, and 
only then would the law step in and put an end. 
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divorces they many many a time, and change marvelloasly 
often. A man may in his life have had eighty wives and 
moie ; among others, the Pandiare, who died shortly after 
I resided at the islands, had as many as a hundred. In like 
manner the wives have a vast number of husbands ; but, 
far from that being imputed to them for any kind of blame, 
they are prouder the oftener they have changed husbands; and 
when they are courted they tell the number, names, and 
quality of their former husbands as a high recommendation. 
Nor are they less esteemed by their gallants, but rather 
more ; and less is thought of one who is still a virgin than of 
one who is no longer so, except it be by the king and the 
great lords. Yet, notwithstanding this common changing, 
you wiU find men and women who remain for a long time 
together, by reason that th^ love and cherish each other 
more than all the world. 

After the dissolution of the marriage by divorce or death, 
the women cannot marry again quite so soon. When a husband 
dies, four months and ten days are ordained for the widow to 
mourn him ; and then, to marry again, it suffices not for 
the woman to say off-hand that her husband is dead, for she 
must prove his death by three witnesses, who speak to the 
time, manner, and cause thereof If, however, the husband 
were absent from the kingdom, and the wife had nothing of 
his, she could remarrj' a year after. So in divorce is there 
a time prescribed : for the woman must certify that since 
the separation she has had her courses three times, and she 
must wait till then ere she marries again. This is done to 
avoid the uncertain status of the issue, if she should be with 
child. "Wherefore the Pandiare or Naybe informs himself 
particularly of this, and lias the woman who desires to marry 
examined by three other women of the same parish and of 
good repute ; and in addition he makes her swear that she 
has had her courses three times. 
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Burial is with them cAlled Calbcdolan} and is a matter of 
much consideration, as to which they are higlily superstitious. 
First of all, the dead body is washed by six men ; if it is a 
woman, by six women. They use more than a hogshead of 
water in the washing, and say certain prayers the while ; 
this done, they cover it with cotton, and shroud it with two 
cloths of white cotton, the one over the other, placing the 
right hand upon the ear and the left along the side. They 
place it in a coffin of Candou wood, laid upon the riyht side, 
until the time for burial comes.^ The women of the family and 
of the neighbourhood assemble and bewail the corpse, telling 
all the praises of the deceased. The six men and six women 
are public officers, and they must be good people aud with- 
out reproach; fur if they were proved to be otherwise, they 
would lose their offices. These they buy for' money of the 
king, and they have besides to give a sum of money to their 
comrades, which is divided among them. Their eaniiugs are 
for the common stock, and are equally divided among the six 
men and six women, whether it be a man or woman (who is 
dead), and whether the men or the women have had most 
work. When the body is taken away these women set up 
the most fearful crying aud yelling, and continue their wail- 
ing throughout the obsequies. The body is borne to the 
grave by six of the kindred or best friends, the place having 
been chosen and aiTanged by the deceased in his lifetime; 
for these people take such thought for their burial, that from 



' M, vnluUiii, Sin, valalaunvd^ " to bury". 

> As will be seen, be sajs of the actual burial only that the body ig 
laid with the face toward Mecca : the posture of the body here de- 
scribed would, of course, be unchanged. " The Prophet's body, it should 
be remembered, lies, or is supposed to lie, stretched at full length on 
the right side, with the right palm supporting the right cheek, the face 
frontiii)( Mecca, as Moslems are always buried, aud, conseqututly, the 
body lies with the head almost due west and the feet due east" 
(Uurton, Piljr., vol. ii, ch. 2). At the Maldivea the body would thus 
be laid with the head to the north, the feet to the south. 
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tlie time they marry and liave the meanSj they make ready 
with great care all the requisit«s for their burial — the place, 
the coffin, stones for the tomb, folding sheets, and so on. 
They even put aside and collect little by little the money 
required for that occasion, and would sooner die of hunger 
than touch it. This fund they call Capon} Each of them, too, 
has two suits, of the richest he can aflbrd, according to his 
quality, which are worn at tho festival Ydu, and then pre- 
served in their boxes, aa I have said, against the day of their 
burial, to be then placed upon their coffin. These suits are 
afterwards divided among the priests of the temple. The 
relatives and friends accompany the corpse, together with a 
large number of people not invited, who walk on all sides of 
the body confusedly, and without order. From the house to 
the place of burial they scatter over the road boli/s' (which 
are little shells, of which I shall speak in their place), to the 
end that the poor may collect them and make a profit They 
bring also a quantity of packages of rice and millet, which 
they distribute on the way to the poor. They cut also a 
large number of small bits of gold and silver, according to 
the wealth of the decea.sed and his heirs, who put their 
several shares in little pieces of cloth and give to the chief 
officiating minister, whether Pandiare. Naybe, or Catibe, to 
distribute among all the others who have assisted in prajnng 
for the deceased ; but all do not share in this, for it belongs, 
say they, to the clergy oidy. Sometimes others take it if 
they like: this depends upon the wealth of the deceased and 
his heirs. Before the body walks a man with a bottle full 
of water, scented with aromatic flowers ; this he sprinkles 
over all he meets along the road, which is neatly swept and 
brushed from the house to the mosque at which the buried is 
to be. For this duty this person receives a piece of silk or 
new cotton, according to the means of the deceased ; as also 



I M. ka/un. 



» M. boti, " cowrie*". 
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days thereafter, if so minded ; for there is no fixed time ; and, 
moreover, they abstain from chewing betel. 

Such as are slain in battle against men of a contrary faith 
are buried without ceremony, in their own clothea, on the 
Rpot where they have been slain. No prayers are said for 
them, for they are deemed sanctified and blessed, and are 
called Chnydf^,^ and in fact are invoked in time of affliction. 

They never transport a corpse firom one island to another ; 
even were it the king, he is buried where he dies.* 

If, haply, one of them dies at sea, the body is washed and 
prepared fur burial, with all the ceremonies aforesaid ; it is 
placed in a coffin fixed upon three or four pieces of Candou 
wood, so that it may continue afloat, and then is cast into 
the sea. In the coffin they put some money, according to 
their means, with a writing mentioning the religion of the 
dead man, and entreating tho,se who may meet with it to 
take the money and to bury the body honourably: this 
have I seen done many a time. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

Of the form of their apparel, of their manner of linng, ordi- 
nary exercisis, and otJier peculiar customs which tluy 
observe in their conduct. 
As for their garments, see how they apparel themselves. 
First, the men bind all round their private parts a brund 
band of cloth, lest in coming or going, or in doing some work, 
these should be discovered. Over this they wear a sntall 
cotton cloth, dyed blue or red or some other colour, reaching 
only as fur as the kuees. Above this they wear a large cloth 
of cotton, or silk, if they be at all rich and well off; this 
reaches to the ankles, and is belted with a fine square ker- 



' Ar. Shahi'd (i.e., " martyrs") ; M. Sahvlti. 



' See infra, ch. xsiii. 
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girdle, which serves them for a purse, they keep their money 
and their betel on the left side, while on the right tliey carry 
their knife, by which tliey lay great store; every one carries 
it, not excepting even the king himself. These knives are 
exceedingly well made, all of excellent steel, — for they have 
not the invention of blending iron with steel. Men of means 
have the haft and sheath all of carved and worked silver At 
the upper end of the sheath is a silver buckle, from which 
hangs a little chain, also of silver, to which is attached a 
tooth-pick and an ear-pick, and other little implements. 
Other folks, wlio cannut adoid to have thoin so costly, use a 
sheath of carved wood and a liaft of ftsh-bone, either of whale 
or other marine animal : for tliey like not to wear the bone of 
any laud animal. They are careful of tlie.se knives, and would 
not consider them.selve.s to be properly dressed without 
their knife at the waist ; and there is none, how vile or mean 
soever, but wears it : it is their means of defence.' Other 
arms none is allowed to bear. It is only the soldiers and 

thin shirk, generally white (M. kuru lihdi), and Turkish waistcoat (SI. 
nadiiriija), which, with the peculiar coarse blue waistcloth edged with 
red, and the red handiserchief, mark a Maldlvian at once among other 
races. The upper orders, and those wjjo have been the llaj, wear, besides 
the waistcloth (particularly ou Fridays, when attending mosque), a 
kind of long dresiing gown (M. digu iihtis), reaching to the ankles, 
somewhat similar to those worn by MahoTnedan priests in Ceylon. 
The dreas of the men, as mimitely deacriliud by I'jrard, miist formerly 
have been richer and more elaborate, including titc use of turbaiia. allk 
flcarfs, silver cliaiiis, and fancy knives. No Jlaldivian not of the prii-st- 
hood now ventures to wear a turban (M. fagiuii) in the royal presence 
or island, this head-dress being retained by the tsnitan exchiaively" 
{Rfpnrl, 55). See alsu Christopher (T*. Bom. Geo. Soc., i, 58). For Ibu 
Batutn's descriptiou, see App. A. 

• " Ordinary Maldive waist knives (wi/i), chastely inlaid with silver 
and mother-of-jiearl, leave nothing to be desired in portability and 
serviceablotiesa, whilst for shape and handsome finish the larger gilver- 
mounted knife-dagger with ivory handle {Jiifohi), worn exclusively by 
grandees and soldiers, is unique. Knife handles arc carved from hiraJi 
wood, black coral (emiiri), and whale's teeth (Jmilit-ityas </a>)" (Bell, 
Tteport, 88). 

m2 
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king's officers wlio may; nor tliey, indeed, save wlien tlie^y 
are in the service of tlie king at Male, or elsewhere on his 
commissions. These have usually at their side a waved 
dagger called a Oris, which comes from Achen in Sumatra, 
from Java, and China. When they walk in the street they 
also bear a drawn sword in one hand, in the other a buckler 
or else a javelin. The soldiers have another peculiar mark, 
and that is, they wear their hair long, done up all together 
and tied in a large bunch.^ Their chief bravery is to wear 
all around their waist many silver chains; and every person 
of any substance, be he man or woman, boy or girl, likes to 
have them, but always in number according to their means 
and quality. In these they lay out all their treasure, and 
usually destine them to pay the expense of their obsequies. 
But it is only the great nobles or foreigners who may wear 
them above their clothes and let them be seen : all others wear 
them concealed beneath ; yet they must needs have them to 
talk about and to ilisplay in private. The rest of the body from 
the waist upwards is left naked, — I mean by the common folk ; 
for the gentlemen of quality do not ao ; and yet on festival 
days they put on their doublets and gowns of cotton or silk, 
fastened with buttons of gilded copper ; for they durst not 
have them of gold, that being for the king only.* These 
gowna are of divers colours, but all have borders of white 
and blue. The sleeves reach ordy to the elbow; for they say 
that if they were to come to the wrist, as with us, they would 
not have the free use of their arms. Along with these are 
worn coloured drawers, close-fitting and covering the body 
from the waist to the ankles, where they are fastened also 



> Mr. Bell states that the men now, without exception, shAve the 
head {Rtpcrl, p. 55). The long hair of the soldiers described by Pyrard 
wonld seem to be a relic of Sinliatt»e custom. Every Sinhftlese rniui, 
even at the present day, wears his hair long, and tied in a bunch at the 
back oF the heaii, 

* The wearing of gold ornaroents is still confined to the Sultan and 
those of royal blood. 
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with gilt buttons. The nobles dou these doublets and gowns 
every day. There are others, a great number, who on festival 
days wear no douhlete, but use another sort of bravery, 
which is this: they pound some sandal and camphor, or other 
odorous wood, on very smooth stones brought from the main- 
land ; that they mix witli distilled essence of flowers, and 
then with the paste so made cover al! the body from the 
waist upwards, describing with their finger all sorts of 
patterns, according to their fancy. They appeared to me like 
slashed and patterned doublets ; and the scent was very pleas- 
ing. Sometimes they paste on themselves flowers, the fairest 
and sweetest to be found. It is their wives and laily friends 
who deck them in this sort, figuring upon their backs such 
designs and flourishes as they fancy. This kind of V>ravery 
is exceedingly common ; but they dare not present themselves 
in this guise before the king nor in his palace.' 

Those who have been to Arabia, and have visited the 
sepulcln-e of Mahomet at Mecca, are held in high respect by 
all the world, whatever be their rank, and whether they be 
poor or rich ; and, indeed, a great number of the poor have 
been there. These have peculiar privileges : they are called 
Agy^\ and in order to be recognised and remarked among 
the others, they all wear very white cotton frocks, ujid on 
their heads little round bonnets, also white, and carry beads 
in their hands without crosses ; and when they have not the 
means to maintain themselves in this attire, the king or the 
nobles supply them, and fail not to do so. 

All wear on their heads turbans of red, or chequered of 
divers colours. Most people have these of silk ; but such as 
cannot afford silk, of the finest cotton. The soldiers and 
ottioers of the king wear them arranged in a style not jjer- 

' This practice seeniB to have died out. See below, ch, xsrii, where 
it eeeiDB this mode of adornment was practised by the Samoria of Calicut. 

* According to Professor KobertBon Smith (Yule's 67w.<ary, a, v. ''llad- 
gee"), the correct Ar, for one who baa made the pilgrimage is hajj ; 
but the incorrect form hajji ia ustid by the Turks and Persiana, and, aa 
appears here, by the Maldiviaua. 
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tlie way of ornament, himself and bis wife, and there is no 
confusion in tliese matters. For instance, if any man's wile 
who was not aforetime accustomed to much finery began to 
adorn herself more, or a man were to wear fiuger-rings, — 
albeit in tbia they were not exceeding their rights, — they 
would be taxed more heavily for that, excepting the ofiBcera 
of the king and of the queens, who pay no tax, and except- 
ing also the inhabitants of Male.' These, however, are sub- 
ject to other charges and to many extraordinary expenses. 
Strangers and their wives have the privilege of dressing as 
they please, and of wearing any ornaments or bravery with- 
out permission, in like manner as the great princes and the 
king himself; and in many other things I have remarked 
that strangers have many rights and privileges denied to the 
natives of the country. So, too, the Pandiare, the Naybes, 
and Catibes, as well of Mal<5 as of the other islands, many dress 
and adorn themselves as they will, and are not constrained 
by laws as others are in this respect. But to return to our 
discourse : the women are careful in dressing and adorning 
themselves with propriety, in bathing every day, in anoint- 
ing their hair with scented oil, and in perfuming themselves. 
They have also a custom of colouring their feet and finger- 
nails red. It is the country notion of beauty. It is done 
with the sap of a certain tree,* and endures till the nail 
grows again, and then they do it afresh. And in truth they 
seemed to be pretty and engaging enough, as much by reason 
that they are neatly dressed as that they are well formed, 
of good figures, and winsome ways ; albeit they are of an 
olive skin, for the most part, although you will find many 
brunettes, and many quite fair, just as in these parts.^ 

> The people of M&16 are still free of taxation (Bell, Report, 67 ; 
Christopher, 7'. linm. Geo. Soc, i, 60). 

' The jiiice of the EaBtem privet, Lawtonia (M, htitd), taken from the 
leaf ; Pyrard menliooa it later m innafa (hdui-fai) ; ffti ^ " leaf". 

' "The women are short, usually of a more olive colour than the men, 
much resetnbliog, in this reapevt, the fair-skinucd Kaodyaus, with 
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Tlie fieoplii at large, as wuU men as women, have many 
peculiar custuius in their wiiys of lifu asul diipurtmeat. First, 
they never eat to<,'ether unless they are of the same quality 
and cciudition : it is dislioiiourahle even ttj be at the same 
table with au inferior : so tliey never meet to feast together 
except at the religious festivals already described. If, how- 
ever, they wish ta entertain their friends, ihcy cause to be 
preyiared at their houses a large dish containing many 
courses, which is served up on a large round table with a 
cover of tafletas, and sent to the house of the pei-snn t<j be 
entertained : this is esteemed a great honour. When they 
are at home, they like not that others should see them eat. 
wherefore they retire to the back of the house, and let down 
all their screens and cintains towards the front, so as not to 
be seen. They sny prayers before meals, and likewi.se before 
going forth. They have no other table but the floor of the 
house, covered with a neat little mat, on wliich they sit cross- 
legged. Linen they use not at all ; but, to avoid soiling their 
njats, they ii.se large banana leaves, whereon they place their 
food, and others in front of these to serve as aahets.^ They 
take their food so nicely that they spill nothing, not even a 
drop of water, though they wash the mouth before and after 
dinner in basins served on purpose. The vessel used is of 
earthenware like that of Fayance,* fashioned iu the native 
style, and imported from Cambaye ; or else it is of China 
porcelain, which is very common, and used by almost all. 
But they use not any plate of earthenware or of porcelain, 
saving one kind of round box, polished and lacquered, with 
a cover of the same ; it is manufactured in the island. When 
closed, tliis box is covered with a square piece of silk of 

oval-ehaped fact«, regular features, and shajiely figures. Clean and 
healthy in ai>pearaDce, they are generally good-looking, some decidedly 
pretty" (BcU, Jiepoii, 55). 

' I may be permitted to use the common Scotch form of the French 
asfietle. 

* I.e., tlic coloured ware called after Faeuza, 18 m. S.W. of Itavenna. 
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about the same size, wliicli is worked in various styles of 
net'dlework and of all colours.* Even the poorest use these 
covered dishes, fur the boxes cost but little. Their use is by 
reason of the ants, which exist in such wondrous multitude 
that they swana everywhere, and it is difficult to keep any- 
thing from being incontinently covered with them. The 
people are so careful in their feeding, that they wouM not 
taste any food upon which has dro]iped a Ijy or an ant, or 
auj' other little cren^ture, or tlie least dirt ; in such case 
they would give it to tlie hirds. They would not think of 
giving it to the poor, for thuy give to them nothing but what 
they would care to eat themselves, and prepared as for them- 
selves. On this subject I have remarked tliat when the 
poor come to their dooi-s, they make them enter the house 
and enjoy the same cheer as themselves, holding them to be 
as much the servants of God as they are. But to return to 
their ways of life, and to the utensils used at table. The 
greatest nobles have no other vessels, nor more costly than 
the rest, and use only the one already describod. Although 
they could well afford vessels of gold and silver if they 
liked, yet their law forbids it, and for that reason they use 
them not. If haply their vessel should be a little cracked, 
they eat no longer thereout, putting it aside as polluted. No 
spoons are used either for eating rice or honey, nor even for 
liquids such as broth or gruels, neither there nor in the rest 
of India, but everything is taken witli the fingers, which 
they are accustomed to do so neatly and dexterously that 
notliiug is soiled. It is with them the greatest possible 
incivility, and very blameworthy, to let drop anything while 

• 'flieac lacquered wooden dishes (kurawii) are mentioned by J[r. 
BtH {Hepurl, 8tt). lie liaa had a set of cups, saucers, and plates of this 
work presented to him, and reports them pretty. Although Pyr&rd 
(r. jr., p. IMj mentions a potter caste, the Maldivians seem to have done 
little in this line, earthenware being among the imports from Portupueeo 
Inilia (Correa, Lcndat, i, 341 ; Bell, liepurt, 97). See also Ibu Bat., 
App, A. 
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eating, During the meal none present would dare to spit 
or cough : he must rise and go out to do that Nothing they 
abhor, or consider so indecent and undignified, as spitting. 
In eating they never use the left inand, by reason that it is 
uaed for another purpose. They like to eat a half-ripe coco- 
nut when tliey begin their meal, and to drink its water, 
deeming it very healthy, and a laxative for the bowels. For 
the rest, all eat with much greediness and in great haste, 
holding it the best manners not to tarry at their food. More- 
over, if they are (eating) in company they utter not a word 
one to another. To drink during a meal is bad manners : 
they never do so, and mock us for the habit ; but alter eating 
their bellyful, they drink once. Their commonest beverage 
is coco-milk, or coco-wine drawn the same day. They have 
also two other sorts of a more choice nature ; the one is a 
warm driuk composed of water and coco-honey with some 
pepper (much used in tlieir other food, and called Pasmt^) 
and another grain called C'ahoa^; the other is cold and more 
delicate, being made of coco-sugar dissolved in water. Kut 
these diinks are for the king and the great lords, or for the 
solemn banquets at their festivals. They drink out of copper 
cups, exceeding hand.some and craftily worked, which also 
have covera. After meat, when they have washed, a portion 
of betel is served in place of dessert, for fruits are served 
along with the meat. Most part of them have no fixed hour 
for their meals ; tliey eat at all hours of the day when the 
fancy kikes them, even the great lords and ladies.* The 

1 ITie M. 18 asi-mirux; the Sin. for pepper, generally, is mirit, the 
variety beiug shown by an affix. Mr. Betl thinks Pyrard'a initial "p" is 
an error ; he cannot otherwiee account for it. 

* /.«., coffee ; Ar. kahiva. For the varied history of the wort!, see 
Yule's (jrUmarj/, Coffee does not grow at the Maldives ; tliis would 
therefore be the real berry of Mocha or Yemen, where alone it wna 
grown in qoantity in those days, and not Ceylon coffee reshipped from 
Aden, as the most genuine of our Mocha is said now to be. 

' Mr. Bell confirms this, and arlds: " The usual meal of the natives 
consists of rice, often only half boiled^ mixed with a few chopped 
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■ft'omen antl girls prepiire the meals and look to the cooking, 
and not the men. The greatest insult that can be passed 
upon a man is to call him cisdj/,^ — that is to say, "cook"; and 
if any are found to he addicted to it (and there are some, 
chiefly among the grandees, who find that they can cook 
Letter than the women), they are mocked and despised of all 
men, in such sort that they are looked upon as women, 
rather than men: they even durst not associate but with 
women, nor engage in other exercises; so no difficulty is 
made in leaving them with the females.* 

When they require to slay any animal for food there is 
much mystery in the matter. They cut the throat, turning 
themselves towards the sepulchre of Mahomet, and say 
their prayers, and after quitting their hold of the animal, 
or throwing it down, they touch it not again till it be ipiite 
dead; and should any touch it sooner, they would cast] 
away the flesh and would not eat of it. Nor is this all ; the 
throat must be cut at a certain place only, utherwi.se none 
would eat of it ; nor does everyone know of that place, but 
chiefly it i.s known to the priests and Moudins. They who 
take in hand to slay an animal should be elders, and not boys ; ■ 
they should be fathers of children themselves. I have beea 
amused to observe, at the common business of killing a 



chillies, a little fish, ' fish migar', and scraped coco-nut. This tbey con- 
Biixne in silence, even when eating in company, and with a haste 
that savours of greediness. A draught of water closes the repa^" 
{Report, 56). 

1 "The contemptuous term »•»//, applied to men who descend to this 
menia] wrvice, retains its old force" {Bell, Report, 56). The word is 
not to be derived from a Sinhalese source ; Mr. Bell is inclined to think 
that it means merely " negro slave", the term " Sfdf being apptiiKl 
generally in Western India to Esst African negroes. The Zanzibar 
negroes on oar men-of-war are still knowu as " Sidi-boys". See Yale 
and Burnell, Glossary, s. v. " Seedy". 

' The suggestion here, which is obvious, seems to confirm Mr. Bdl's 
derivation ; the negro slaves at the Maldives would be generally, 
or at least frequently, eunuchs. 
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fowl, how they run about a whole islaiul to find a man who 
knows how to do it, — ay, and who will be willing, for they 
refrain from the job as much as they can.' When they skin 
a fowl they throw away the skiu, neck, back, and entrails, 
and eat the rest. 

In all their actions they are scrupulous and superstitions, 
even in the sniallest matters. After .sleeping, whether by day 
or night, they fail not, as soon as they awake, to bathe their 
eyes and face, and rub them with oil, putting some black 
stuff"^ upon the eyelashas and eyebrows ; nor would they dare 
to spe«k or to say good-day to anyone ere they had done all 
that. They are very particular in cleaning their teeth, and 
are further of opinion that the red colour of tiie betel and 
areca, which they are continually chewing, i.s j^'ood for them ; 
so that they all have red teeth by reason of the betel-chew- 
ing, and they deem it a beauty. They cany betel always on 
them in the folds of their waist, and it would be a dishonour 
to a man to be found wanting it ; it is the custom, when they 
meet one another on the road, each to give of his own. 
They bathe many times a day, not only when they list, but 
as their religion requires ; and when they enter a temple they 
bathe the extremities, as I have said : this, in their language, 
is called voulos.^ So, too, after making water, or otherwise 
obeying nature, they wash their part^ with the left hand, 
or else bathe tlje whole body (this is called Iiuiayt*), wilfi 
divers forms and ceremonies proper to the several festi%'als. 
So, when they bathe in public, as is their wont, it is well seen 
why tliey aie bathing, — as, for example, when they have had 
the society uf their wives, whether by day or night, you see 
them plunge the head three times under water : this is exceed- 

1 A probable, though very Blighty trait of former BuddhiBm. 

* Sec also Ihn Bat. They c«U it r/aladnn. 

' Ar. vJiJti or wu:n. "This conaitsts in washing the bands, mnutli, 
nostrils, face, arms, ss high as the elLtow, the right first, each three 
times; and then the upper part of the head, the beard, cats, neck, and 
feet each once" (Ijine, Ar. Snt., 1 1). 

* M, hindn, to bathe ; Sin, nnmla. 
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irtg indecent. Wlieii tliey are seated in nny place, others must 
take care to pass behind them, for to do otherwise would be 
hehl a yreat indignity, and would bring about some untoward 
result ; but if it is neces.gary to go in front of anotlier, the one 
who does so crouches fuU low, and holds tiis hands down to 
the ground, saying Assa} as who should say, " Be not dis- 
pleased." It is a grave indiscretion for one seated in the 
presence of others to swing the legs ; they are much offended 
at it, and hold it to be a sU^n of bad luck and a piece of bad 
manners. So, when tlicy set out on any voyage, they like not 
to meet or touch any person ; and if aught untoward or unfor- 
tunate should happen, they will lay it at the door of him who 
touched them. Above all, wlien they go a-fishing, one must 
not salute them nor give them good-day.- From sunset on 
Thursday until three or four o'clock on the following day, 
they suffer none to tiike anything from tlieir houses ; should 
it be their grt^itest friend or their father who would borrow 
anything, they would not lend it tlien, nor would tliey give 
up anything which another had sent to demand, even if it 
did not belong to them ; nevertheless, they make no business 
about receivitig anything or admitting anything to their 
houses at that time. I have noted as worthy of praise that 
when they have disputes and quarrels, or are at enmity, they 
refrain above all things from abusing the food and drink 
which they may have received from one another; if any should 
do .so, all would vent their auger upon him. 

When at .sea, if they are caught by contrary winds, by 
calms, or by .stornus, they make vows to liim avIio rules the 
winds, who is called not God, but Kijig ; and there is no island 



' Probably a contradion of ite Sin. avaxnra, " leave" or '■ per- 
iiiiMioti", which word is used on precisely similar occasioiiB in CeylOD. 
Mr. FSell snys the exprcrsiou eeeiuB to have died out, at least it) the 
norlhcni atolls, the modern phrase he\ng nmunt-devcd, " gr.int leave*'. 

' Sec the interesting collectioD of Sinhalese otnene on cotunieocing a 
work or a journey, given by S. Jayatilaka Mudaliyar in Crylon As. 
■for. Jour., vii, 1-17-lCl ; and Mr. Bell's paper on Sin. cnstoins con- 
nected with I'addy cultivation, in the same journal for ltt8.S. 
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but has a siare} as they call it, whicii is a place dedicated 
to the King of the winds, in a corner of the island remote 
from the world, where those who have escaped from danger 

' ITie title of "king", in place of " god" of the winda, is, no doubt, 
& conceceion to the inoDotheiatic pri&ciples of Ia]am ; and the pasaagQ 
gives a curious insight into the primitive worship of the islanders. It 
may first be observed that the powers of wind and sea are stj])arately 
worrbipped, tbe MAldiviiin sailors having to contend not ouly with 
monsoons but with currents; next, that the stage of culture when the 
sea and wind are themaelvcs the ob|ccta of worabtp has been ptassed, 
and personal, if not anthropomorphic, deities have beeu conceived. As 
to the character of the worship of the two kings^ the author is not so 
precise na might be wished. The proceedings at the m'ai-e (M. Ziydra, 
At. Ziyarnt, '* visitation", in orthodox Mah. usage oieaning, the visiting 
of sacred places, as opposed to tbe Ha], and vulgariy the plact? so visited) 
are by way of thanksgiving for safety, offered, it would stem, exclusively 
to the king of the winds ; the worship of the king of the sea is depreca- 
tory, and it does not appear whether it is paid at the siare or elsewhere. 

The worship of wind and sea is ancient and extensive. Cicero 
writes: " Ergo imbres, nimbi, procellEe, turbines Dii putandi. Nostri 
quideni duces, mare ingredientca, immolare hoBtiani fiuctibus oon- 
Bueverunt" {Df Nat. Ikor., iii, 20). Thus would a aaoceasful voyage 
be secured while the elements were still uncertain. Both this method, 
and the propitiatory ceremonies as employed by Mafaoinedans during 
a storm, are well exemplified by Pcre Dan in his description of the 
Uorbary pirates of the sixteenth century. The pirates' wives would light 
a little fire, in which they burned incense and myrrh ; then they cut the 
throat of a cock, sprinkling the blood in the fire. They scattered the 
feathers to the wind and tore the V>ody to pieces, casting most of it into 
the sea (Uan, Iii.il. <k Barhnrie, 1637, liv. iii, c. iiiK The pirates them- 
selves appeased a storm as foUov^s: Arst they sacnficed a sheep, disem- 
bowelling it alive, casting one-half the body into the sea on the atar- 
bo&rd side, the other on the port. If this were unsuccessful, they would 
next pour two barrels of oil on the water, one on each side of the ship. 
This, as recent experiments have proved, would be efficacious for a time ; 
but when the storm again prevailed, they placed lighted candles on all 
their cannon, allowing them to burn out. This failing, one resource 
only remained, never resorted to but in the lost extremity ; they con- 
Btrained the wretched Christians, chained to the galley-benches, to 
make vows to the Virgin, St. Nicholas, or some other saint, they cared 
not which ! (i7j., liv. iii, c, vi). In no part of the world has this sea- 
worship been so strongly marked aa ou the Guinea coast of Africa. 
Bosman says: " When it rage«, and hinders ua bringing our goods on 
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(K)me to make olfering daily of little boats and ships 
fashioned on purpose, and tilled with perfumes, gums, flowers, 
and odoriferous woods. The perfumes are set on fire, the 
little boats are cast upon the sea, and float till they are 



shore, when no bhips have been there for a long time, and they im- 
patiently wait for theiu, — on these occasions they make gr<!«t offurings 
to it, by throwing into it all sorts of goods. But the priests do not 
much encourage this sort of sacrificing, by reason there happens no 
remainder to be left for them" {P'tnlcerton, vol. xvi, p. 500). Snelij^rave 
describes the sacrifice of an old woman, who was fortunately picked up 
by the English boats before the sharks got her (iVeic Account of 
Gu/Wfl, pp. 101-105). Theaame practices survived to our own day: "In 
Dahomc the Ocean has a special priest, who, at stated times, repairs to 
the beach, and there begs the Ocean god not to be boiaterous, throwing 
in rice and corn, oil and beans, cloth, cowries, and other valuables. 
Occasionally the king of Dahome offers a human victim, who ia carried 
in a hammock to a canoe, and thence delivered to the sharks" (Burton, 
Duhume, i, 141). The races of India proper are so little addicted to 
navigation, that they contribute few instaucea of this worship ; we find, 
however, that at Carwar, un 'sight of the new moon in August, the 
«^ffigy of Ganeaa ''waa carried in procession to the river's side and 
thrown into the river, upon which all rivers which have bars are 
opened for navigation" (Alex. Hamilton, New Acci., i, 274-5). Further 
east, among the Lampongs of Sumatra, we find the most ancient and 
aimpie adoration of the sea itself. When the inland natives behold it 
for the first time, they make it an offering of cakes and sweetoieata, 
deprecating its power of doing them mischief (Maraden, Sumatra, 256). 

The 8a«;rifice of a model boat, filled with perfumes, ginus, etc,, and 
set on fire, described by Pyrard as a thank-offering, is, with the Malays 
of Larut, resorted to, in almost identical form, as a means of enticing 
away the evil spirits from a sick person (see Metlicul Hint, of the ImtooI 
Field Force, by Surgeon-Major Davie, in App. to Army Med. Dtp. Rep., 
1876, quoted in J. R. A. S., new series, vol. x, p, 202, note 2. 

The sacrifice at the launch of a new ship still survives at the Maldives, 
as described by Pyrard. " On such occasions a aronll vessel, three or 
four feet long, being decked out with tlags, and having samples of the 
various fruits of the island, ia set adrift ; should it be a boat newly 
built, other ceremonies are observed, accompanied with feasting, music, 
etc. The miniature vessel is decorated with dowers, and her gunwales 
are hung with fruits, for which, as soon as she enters the water, there 
ia a general scramble" (Christopher, in 7". Bom. Geo, .S'oc, i, 76). Exactly 
the same offering of a miniature canoe is made to Ganga Bandera, a 
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burned, for tliey too catch the fire, and this, say they, that 
the king of the winds may accept thera. So, when they have 
any difficulty iu laimchiiig their ships oi- galleys, they kill 
8ome cocks and hens, and caat them into the sea in fac« of 
the ship or boat which they desire to launch. Likewise 
they believe in a king of the sea, to whom in like Rort they 
make prayers and ceremonies while on voyages ; or when they 
go a-fishmg, they dread above all tilings to offend the kings 
of the winds and of the sea. So, too, when they are at sea, 
they durst not spit nor throw an>-thing to windward for fear 
lest he should be offended, and wJLli like intent they never 
look abaft. Wlien I was in their boats, they were concerned 
to see that I observed not these superstitious. All boats, 
barques, and vessels are dedicated to these powers of the 
winds and of the sea ; and, indeed, they treat their boats 
with as much respect as their temples, keeping thera exceed- 
ing clean, and abstaining from all filthy or indecent actions 
on board. Likewise they lu»ld in honour the kings of the 
other elements (as they call them), as him of war, and pay 
them all great ceremony. 

They lay great store by certain charms, called Tauidc} 

iimlignant river-demon in Ceylon {Pri<iJinm, p. l(i;*); cf. translation of 
the poem " Gnngilrohaniya", in CeyUin Friend, 187'J-80, p. 282). And 
generally, see Qnnvon e Islam, pp. 31, 99-101 ; Barbot, in Churchill, 
vol. V, pp. 143, 344, 375). 

Since writing the above, Mr. Bell informs me that sonic of this demon 
worship exists in the southern HtolJH, though the tintives arc loth to give 
him iuformution on the subject, llv hiis, however, obtained the uatnea 
of the fyllowing ten devils : — 1, Gharaguginni Rannamdri (the "king 
of the winds"); 2, Nabajahige ; 3, Aku-isanja' javija ; 4, L:ijji'gavi«a- 
navi ; b, GdligiSti ; 6, Jajjilu ; 7, Habb6niza ; 8, Dihaborajafil' ; '.>, 
Koamoydzabadu ; 10, Laggitiiili'. One of the last nine is probably the 
king of the sea. 

' M. tamht^ Ar. ta wh. Sorcery is, with the Malcliviau«, yfi;///(i (Sin. 
panijita), " the learned (science)". Mr. Bell (J. tV///. Br. R. A. S., vii, 119) 
gives two examples of these inctiitrnx from the southern ntollH, remarking 
that they come under the S<in»krit category of StnmUiaua^ or of ViUiin. 
hana, i.e., intended to procure illicit intercourse and effect discord. The 
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which they carry under tlieir dress, enclosed in little boxes, 
which the rich have made of gold or silver. They wear these 
either on their arras, neck, or waist, or even at the feet. 

first runs as followa: "Oadn istiri viiri tura' kurAkan haivakaru abaltu do 
mihuDge riifa kurahai hadduru harridi nnvd <jUn hndili flnr/ndi abu 
p;ilii»ui." Translation; "To completely estrange a desirable woman 
(from her husband), mate a teak nail (and) an image of both persons, 
(mutter) 'hadduru harnili nnvii gih< badili elagcxli* [unintelltpble], and 
drive in the nail." The second is as follows : " (rada istiriyc" Ifame karhi 
male' fari nuvanis kailiigen au vajio' haimlaigen mi malu effiirhn .-1? 
Kadr Sura lie ane' furhutnati VaJ(dinlii lie mi malu riifa kuraha viihaka 
varri olun lie .4/ Rahmdn Sura huaw&den lie* vd* ruiiu' faa tan bode rakaa 
bode' Katil^ige lein kaliko' duinarhi bavvai hikkai tin duvos vc'inft.i 
nagaigcn gos mfidu alani kakCi fenti eli nama balui fonavani flila fcnu 
eli uama audei.'" Traoalation : ''Write (the name of) a desirable 
woman ; pluck an unopened bud of the screw-pine flower ; sharpen a 
new knife; on one side of this flower write Al Kadr Sura : on the other 
side write Vajn/iatit; make an imago out of this flower; write particu- 
lars of the horoscope ; write Al Rahmdn Sura from beginning to end ; 
tie (the image) in five places with left-hand (twisted) coir ; cut the 
throat of a bloodsucker (lizard); sme^r its blood (on the image) ; place 
it on a loft ; dry it for three days ; (then) take it and enter the sea— if 
you go in knee-deep (she) will send a message ; if you go in to the 
waist (she) will come." 

The Invidti of the Maldives correspond in all respects to the hiiniiinm 
of Ceylon. In the Jnur. f'tij. Br. R. A. S., vol, vii, p. 110, Mr. Louis 
Nell gives a photograph (actual size, about two inches) of a huniijam 
image, which was discovered in a little tin box in a hollow tree. A 
meet valuable account of them is given in the anme jouniul for 1805, by 
Dandris de Silva Mudaliyar, under the title '^" Sinhale.se Demonology", 
The Mudaliyar there writes: — '■• Koilivina, or Iliiniijniii. is the name 
given to evils of whatever kind indicted by the agency of charms .... 
lliere are said to be 84,0lt0 (charms) of every degree of malignity, 
most of which, more or leas, contribute to bring to an untimely death 
the person affected by this influence, though that event may be deferred 
for many years.'' 

Of the Maldivians' skill in charnm, Barbosa writes;— "As gentes 
dcUas nao tern armas, e sao homcns fracoa, mas muito engenhosos, e 
Bobre tudo grandes encantadorea" {A'oticins dns Nnqnes Uliramariwif, 
torn, ii, p. 352, Lisbon, 1812). This passage, unfortunately, appears in 
Lord Stanley's Bavhosa, Uakl. Soc., p. 164, in this disguise: ''The 
inhabitants are ill-formed and weak, but are very ingenious and 
charming," 
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according to the subject of distress ; for tliey serve all pur- 
poseSj as well offensive as defensive, as well for loving as for 
gaining love, for raising hatred, for making well or making 
sick. The magicians and sorcerers sell them for money, and 
say that they hring good luck, and will heal or preserve one 
from many a sickness ; and in their sicknesses they have but 
few remedies, and then by recourse to these magicians and sor- 
cerers, who are their only doctors ; they have none other, 
likewise they aU believe that evil is brought by the devil to 
harass them witlial, and that he is the sole cause of death 
and sickness. They invoke him, accordingly, and offer him 
flowers, and prepare a banquet of all sorts of meats and 
drinks, which they place in a secret spot and leave to be 
wasted, unless peradventure some poor folk take them away. 
With the same design, they kill some cocks and hens, turn- 
ing tbcmselves towards the sepidchre of Malioniet, and then 
leave them, praying the devil to accept them, and to take 
himself off and leave the sick person at ease : they call this 
sorcery Cauuery} 

But since I have spoken of their cures by sorcery, it 
seems needful to tell what are their sicknesses, and then I 
shall add something of the natural remedies which they 
practise. Fever is very common there, and is called by them 
homav? ; but it is most dangerous to strangers sojourning 
there, whom it does for in but a few days. I have already 
spoken of it from my own experience, having seen many of 
my comrades die of it, and having had it myself. It is 

' In ch. xix, more correctly Qwitnenj (M. Knnvcri"). "Thia is the 
savage theory of deiuoulocal posaesgiou, wliieti lias been for ages, and 
BtUl remains, the domiQant theory of disease and inspiration among tlie 
lower races. Disease being accoonted for by the attack of spirits, it 
uaturfllly follows that to get rid of these spirit* is the proper means of 
cure" (TyloT, I'rim. Cult., second edition, ii, 124, 125 ; see, too, p. 127, 
and the authuritit* there given ; also Knox, Ceyhn, p. 78). 

' Ar hummn ; yet at p. 83 he calls Male fever Male oti» (M. hnmj, 
Sin. iimi ). 
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known tlirougliout all the Indies under the name of " Mal- 
dive fever". Eveiy ton years there uomes a sickness caUed 
canuadiri,^ in the presence of which they abandon one 
another as if it were the plague. It is like the chicken-pox 
which our children have, and of this malady many die. The 
eye-sickness^ is common enough, and you see great numbers 
of people blind by it, and most of them have short sight. 
Often, too, when they have been for long in the suxi during 
the heat of the day, v\fhen the sun sets they camnot see at 
all, though they are near a tire or a light, even were it a 
hundred turcliea : it does not otherwise hai-m them. Tlxis 
evil or ailment is called rosnans.^ To cure it they cook the 
liver of a cock, writing over it certain words and charms, 
and swallow it at sunset. My comrades and I were much 
troubled by it at times, till at length, being apprised of this 
recipe, we took a cock's liver, rejecting the charms, to see if it 
would serve us, and found that it cured iis as it cured them, 
■without the use of their sorceries. They sutler much from 
the itch, which they ctill caz* ; but they cure it with coco-nut 
oil. They are also greatly troubled with ringworm, and have 
no cure for it, for there are some whose bodies are nearly 
covered with it These diseases come fiom the quantity of 
salt fish they eat, and by reason that nearly all their food is 
salted only by being steeped in sea-water. In winter, when 
the rains are continuous, they stiU go barefooted, and then 
there attaches to their feet and between the toes a kind 
of worm, generated in the mud, causing pustules and 
tumours ; and these, when they burst, raise ulcers, wliich 
impede their walking. These worms are called in their 

' /.c, small-pox ; M. karhiraduri. Mr. Bell relates that on atnall-pox 
breaking out among the crew engaged at the wrock of b.b. Seagull, on tlio 
ialniid Gaufaru, in 1879, the natives tted «n iiuixne t« auother island 
{ncjmrt, «), 2 Ophthalmia. 

' M. riiiiei (Bell). This ia night-Llindness, a wn 11 -known tropical 
(ulineut. The rfinhuieundu of Ciir. is the appropriate medicine. 

* M. kas, Hind, khaj, Sio. kwshla. 
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five or ax places. As for me. when I ww sidc^ I deehned 
to let them practue this remedy upon me. As to nlceis^ 
to which they are greatly sabjeet, and chiefly on the 
lefjB, tbey cure them by pattii^ orer them copper plates, 
which entirely heal them, as I found by erpertenca Besides 
these reme^Iiea I have described, they have some recipes and ' 
componndi of their herbs and drugs for divers ailments, most 
of all for wounds, which they core with great dexterity. Yet 
are they ignorant of the art of using bandages and linen for 
wounds, for they apply ointments only, as we do here to 
horses. Catarrhs and rheums annoy them betrmes, aa 
alHo gout in tlie bonea Venereal disease is not so common, 
idbeit it is found, and is cured with China-wood,' with- 
out sweating or anything else. This disease they call /ar- 
anf/ui barncour* from its coming to them from Europe, whose 

' M. kiUi J'oni (kiU, "earth", /ani, "worms"); cf. Sin. panuuxt, 
wonu". * See mpra, p. 84. 

* Ii(>i* dc Ut Chint ; elaewbere be writes 'fw d'Enrhine. It was for- 
nerlyMtlkd ChiiM railir, but latterly Siitllax China { Linn.); also vulgarly 
Tthine tod n/jniiie, "A red and epiuigioua Indian root, good aguinBt tlie 
gout" (Cotgravi.') ; Linacliotcn bos a long chapter upon it, and asserts 
lis rirtuuB for b^tth tbeae diDcaocs {HuU. Soc, i, 239 ; ii, 107-12). 
« (./. Ar. li<iJ<ur, "pilci". 
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inhabitants they call by a common name, farangui, or 
frangui, from the French, the most renowned people of the 
West.' I have remarked that they know not what it is to 
suffer from toothache: and this seems to be caused by their 
habit of chewing betel, which strengthens the gums ; and, 
indeed, by adopting their practice, I never had toothache 
tiiere, though 1 have always suffered much from it else- 
where. 

In nursing their babes, they have some peculiar customs 
and habit«, which I have not observed elsewhere. As soon 
as their childnm are Ixirn, they batlic them in cold water si.x 
times in the day,^ and Ihuu rub them with ail, vvhieh they 
continue a long while ; moreover, as often as they obey the 
calls of nature they bathe their partvS with water, jitst as if 
they were grown persons. MoLhera nurse tlieir children 
themselves, and would not think of letting them be suckled 
by others, not even the queens, for they are wont to say that 
all animals suckle tlieir own young ; yet they keep servants to 
tend, carry, and manage them. Besides the breast, they give 

1 Rivara ( Viagem ik F. Pifrard) ia sarcastic : — " O anctor deria saber 
que tainbem im FLuropa o nome desta luolcBtia traz a sua derivariilo da 
luesiua origein, privilfgio que as outras nayoea nio invejam j>or certo OOB 
Francczes." Dr. Buruell {LinDch., Hold. Soc., i, 239, uute) cites the evi- 
dence wbich goes to show that syphilis wiis not introduced into Europe by 
Colutnbua's crew circa 1-193, that it was an old disease kiiuwu both iu 
Eurojic and Asia, and that only a fresh and notable outbreidt occurred 
towards the end of the lifteenth century. ilt« quotes the atateiuent of 
Vai-theinu, that he fouud the Saniorin of Calicut suffering irom it iu 
1505, and argues that he could not have got it froui the I'urtugucsa, — 
ted t/iuere. Whether it existed in India before the Portuguese period I 
will not examiue here ; the name given to it at the Maldives shows that 
the natives there attribut«d it to tbo Portuguese; aud this opinion ia 
universally entertained iu CeyloD and elsewhere iu tbo East. 

» Cf. Virg., .Euti'i, ix, 003 :— 

" Durum ab stirpe genus, natoe ad flumina prinium 
Deferiiuua, ssvoque gclu duramus et undis;" 

and Claudiau {i« /•«/., ii, 112), of the Geriuaus — 

" £t quos uaficentes explorat gurgite Rheuus." 
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they efface what they have written, and whiten them afresh, 
unless the writing is required to be preserved' ; in that case, 
they write upon parchment made of the leaves of the tree 
Macare queau,^ whose leaf is a fathom and a half long and 
a foot broad. They make books of it, which last as long or 
longer than ours, without decaying. In teaching their chil- 
dren to write, they use wooden boards made on purpose, 
well poUahed and joined, and spread thereon some fine, 
powdered sand ; then they make the letters with a bodkin 
and bid tlicm imitate them, effacing betimes what they 
have w^ritteu, and usijig no paper for this purpose.^ They 
all treat their masters with the same respect and honour 
as their own fathers, by reason whereof they may not 
contract marriage together, as though related in affinity. 
Among them are men who make a pursuit of study, and are 
esteemed vastly learned in their knowledge of the Alcoran, 
and in the ceremonies of their law : these are ehieHy tlie 
Moudins, Catihes, or Naybes. These two offices are com- 
patible ; the Catibe may be a Naybe, and the Naybe a 
Catibe. 

Mathematics are taught and much cultivated, especially 
astrology, which is studied by many, seeing tliat the astro- 
logers are consulted at every turn. None would care to 
engage in any enterprise without previously taking their 
advice. And not only do they like to know their nativities 
and have their horoscopes taken, but also wlieii they have 
to do any building, whether in wood or stone, they must go 



» They whiU'u boards with a kiud of clay {maihi}, and write ou tkis 
surface witLi iiik of natirti manufacture ; the whole washes off, 

''' M. mtl-karhikeyo, the " pandauiis*'. P»pt"r has now almost entirtly 
tiupersodcil these leaves as writing material (Bell, Rejiort, 70, 84). 
Fyrard givea a further description of this tree in hia Treadse, in 
vol. ii. 

3 The Moldive children arc still taught ia the same luanner; it 
is caltod vfirhiijild Hinni. The Sinhalese iikc the siuue, calling it rrllr- 
liyanai'A. 
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and inquire of the astrologer at what hour it were better to 
commence it, that so it may be done under a good constella- 
tion ; and the same if it be the building of a ship, but with 
dilierencea proper to the different uses which the vessel may 
be building for ; thus, they choose a different day or hour for 
a ship of war, for a merchantman, and for a fishing-boat. 
Moreover, when they undertake a voyage or any other enter- 
prise, in like wise it is not without first inquiring of the 
astrologer what will be the issue of it, and whether the day 
be good or bad, and the planet favourable or unfavourable; 
and so, if anything untoward befalls them, they attribute it 
to the day, and accept it with patience, saying that the will 
of God has been done. The king at all times keeps a num- 
ber of these astrologers about him, as well as other mathe- 
maticians, and ofttimes employs their services. They also 
study magic and sorcery. 

These islander.-? practise themselves gr-eatly in arms, — how 
to use the sword with the buckler, how to draw the bow 
with ease, how to tire the arquebuse and liandle the pike ; 
they also have schools of arms, whose masters are highly 
honoured and respected, they who take this office being in 
general great lords.' They have no other games but ball 
(large and small), which they catch and tlirow with much 
address, though they use the feet only.'- 



» Vide oh. xut. 

' They have two ball games, as Mr. Belt informs me, in %rhich the feet 
are used, but uot entirely, viz., iiuvd and liiliviimiidi. These games would 
seem to have been introduced from the Eastern Archipelago, whose 
natives are very expert at them. " They have a diversiou similar to 
that described by Homer lunoogst the PLscacianB, which consistA in toss- 
ing an elastic wicker ball from one to the other in a large party. They 
arrive to a great degree of dexterity in the sjjort, receiving it with 
equal facility on the foot or hand, the heel or the toe, from whence it 
is thrown cither i>crpendicularly into the air and caught again, or 
obliquely to some other person of the coriipauy, who stand iii an ex- 
tended circle" (Marsdcn, Sumatra, -p. 239: sec also Crawford, Iml.Arch., 
i, 117). 
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They employ themselves also in manufactures, and are 
exceeding apt and adroit therein, in such sort that there are 
among them a great number of dilierent crafts for the 
making of furniture, utensils, and other commodities. 

Their chiefest and most common employment is fishing, 
wherein all the people indifferently in all parts of the Mal- 
dives take part ; nor are there only certain persons of tliis 
employment, as elsewhere, nor certain places for it, reserved 
from the public. Natural freedom prevails, and ever)' man 
may fish wliere he likes and as much as he likes.' It is 
deemed an honourable employment, even the greatest lords 
joining, and taking great pleasure in it, as they do here iu 
the chase ; but they care not otherwise to profit in the takes. 
On the contrary, all men of honour and quality, when they 
go a-fishing and catch any, send them to their friends or 
give them to any who come and ask of them, or else they 
liave a quantity cooked with green bananas, called at the 
Maldives qucUa,- and call all their neighbours to come and 
eat J this they do without other ceremony, by way of merry- 
making. The kings themselves have officers to wait upon 
them when they would enjoy this sport Being islanders, 
with but a small extent of land, with them fishing is what 
the chase is to other nations. Twelve persona are appointed 
to work and man the king's boat, and to do the needful 
when he goes a-fishing. They are all great lords who are 
appointed to these offices; they tlunk themselves highly 
honoured, and purchase them dearly. Over them is a captain, 
one of the highest grandees, who must work the rudder of 



' Owing to tli0 abundance of the fisltery, no reetrictiTe rules or limitB 
were necessary. Very differeut is the case in Ceylon, where the utmost 
jealousy exists between the cuost liauilets as to their respective iishiug 
gruiuids, and local feud:s hiive as long a duration aH those between the 
Brititih and Freauh fishermen of the Newfouadlaad bonks, which h&ve 
for BO maoy years exercised the liighest (UfiiSBIIi^riSBt. of Loudon and 
Paris, and are still unsettled (1886). 

^ M. kcu, and in the southern aU)lIa,i 
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the vesseL The king giv&s each of the twelve a heavy silver 
ring or bracelet,' to put on his right arm, of the weight of a 
quarter of a pound {which is called a gaiur,^ and is like our 
weights), and to the captain one of gold : these they wear 
when the king goes to fish. Nevertheless, the king who 
reigned when I was there went a-fishing but rarely. 

Fishing is done at the Maldives in several ways. The 
chief fishery, that of the fish in which is the greatest trade, 
is pursued beyond the reefs and atolls in the deep sea, six 
or seven leagues out, where that kind of fish always lies. A 
marvellous quantity of large fish are caught there, of seven 
or eight sorts, which are all of the same race and kind, 
though not of the same appearance or size ; for example, 
honitts, alhacJiorei, dauraA'^.^ and others, which are very like 
each other, and of the same taste, and have no scales, no 
more than mackerel ; they are all found together in the same 
grounds, and are caught in the same manner, — that is, by a 
line of a fathom and a half of thick cotton cord, fixed in a 
big cane, which is a wood of great strength. The hook at the 
end is of a different sort from ours. It is not bent, but is 
longer, and pointed at the end like a needle, without barb 
or tongue, resembling in all respects the letter " h" written 

' A badge adopted, perhape, from the Malabar coast. " The priDci- 
pallest or chiefest of those Nayroe, which are leaders or capUinea of 
cortaine nnnibera of Nayros, weare a gold or silver bracolct or ring 
about their armes, abore their clbowea ; as also their Govemoura, Am- 
baaaadouTB and Kings, whereby they are knowne from other men" 
(Litwch., Hakl. Soc., i, 282). Compare the use of the annnhai aitrruM 
among the Romans (Smith, Diet. Gr. and R. Ant.). See also below, 
ch. xix. 

' M. gau, or gale; cf. Sin. gala, "atone" ; now alao — r ^ lb. A 
Cyprxa maur'uiana abell, bearing the Sultan's seal in wax, is the regular 
" Imperial (jnn" in the Bouthern atolls (Bell. Report, 118). 

' /.c, bonito, the T hynntis ptlamt/s (^Dny) ; albacore, a kind of large 
mackerel, Thyimv* alhurnra (Lowe), perhaps the same as T. macro- 
ptenit (Day) ; and rtorado, or " gilt head", the sea-bream (often called 
" dolphin"; see Hawk. Vmj., llakl. Soc., p. 148) ; the CWijpharna hip- 
pvruf (Day). 
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ill the French running hand. No bait is attached, but the 
day before, they provide a lot of little fish of the size of little 
roach or whitt-bait, which are found in gi-eat abundance on 
the reefs and shallows ; these they keep alive in net-bags of 
coco-nut cord of small meslies, and let them drag in the sea 
at the stem of tlieir barques. When they get out to the deep 
sea to the fishing gi'ound they cast abroad these little fish, 
and at the same time put in their line. The big fish, seeing 
the little fish — a rare sight in the deep sea, — rush up in num- 
bers, and are cau^dit at the hook, which is wliitened and 
tinned on purpose, — for tliis kind of fish is exceeding greedy 
and foolish, so to be taken by a white liook, which it mis- 
takes for a small white fish.' They have then only to draw 
the line into the boat, where the fish drops at once, being 
hardly hooked ; the line is speedily put back into the sea, 
and thus a marvellous quantity are taken, in such wise that 
in less than three or four houra their Ijoats are nearly full : 
and this, be it remarked, wliile they are going full sail. The 
fish which is taken there is commonly called in their 
language Coholly massed that is to say, " black fish", for they 



' This is equally true at the pre&ent day both of tlie Maldirian and 
Ceyltm fish ; tlipy have k-arned neither wisdom nor self-restraint. 

* M. knlu-hiU-m(U, i.e., lalu, "black"; bili, " bonito". Sin. halai/d ; 
mas, " fiflh". It is vulgarly pronounced himlmli, or knmmala mas, and 
ia known in Ceylon ns umbaln kaiia. Ibn Batuta calls it lioulh al inds 
(see btilow, App. A). Pridbani {Ctyitm, 605) writes komhtiinais ; the 
Ilindufitniri form ia kumhala. 

With the komboli man of the Ceylon and Indian baiaars, though chiefly 
bonito, pass sereral other kinds of fish, such as the gniid., katineU, aud 
rdgoili. There are several methods of catting up the fish for curing, all 
of which are fully described, with diagrams, by Mr. Boll (Report, pp. 
9S-5). The preparation is then oa follows : — •' The pieces are washed 
with salt water, then thrown into a cauldron of boiling salt water and 
allowed to remain a few minute.s only, to prevent the flesh becoming too 
soft. It is said to be important that the water should be boiling from 
the first. On being taken out they are placed on the wattle, loft, or 
shelf (M. mthi, Sin. mefun) above the fire. There they are left three or 
four days till well blackened auJ dried, after which, if necessary, they 
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are all black.' They are cooked in sea- water, and then dried 
in the sun upon trays, and so wlien dry they keep a long 
while ; wherefore there is great traffic in them, not only in 
the country, but througliout the rest of India, where they 
are in great request For the rest, the largest and finest fish 
caught must go to the king, and as soon as the boat lands, 
one of the chief men takes the fish and reeves a cord or 
osier through his gills, and then carry him with a rod 
over the shoulder to the king's kitchen. Next, they give 
some to the clergy, to the poor, and to their friends, and 
the remainder are divided amongst themselves; but 
however small the catch, this division must always be 
made. 

There is another kind of fishing, which is done at night 
on the reefs around the atolls, and only twice a month, when 
the moon is in conjunction and again when it is full, three 
days each time.^ It is done from these rafts, called candoue 
jmtis, of which I have spoken above.* Long lines of fifty 
or sixty fathoms are used, of thick and strong cotton, 
blackened with the bark of a tree, which serves them in 
]»lace of cliarcoal or pitch : this is to preserve the line for 
II long time from rotting. At the end are hooks to which 
baits are attached, in like manner as with us. With these 
lines they catch a quantity of fish, of a kind I have not 
stHjn elsewhere ; it is three or four feet long, and broad in 
])roportion, and all red ; but within quite white and firm 
when cooked. It is most excellent and delicious eating, by 
reason whereof these people — who, in the names they give to 
things, full nearly express their nature — call this fish " the 

are exposed to the sun to be finished. Thus dried, they are, as is well 
known, of the appearance and consistency of blocks of wood" (Bel), 
loc. cit.; also bis paper in Ind. Ant., xi, 196). 

• This is called y<r-;nQ.?, or /oV-wf/.v, Sin. ;)nya-mff.<, the fisliing of the 
poya or festival days. 

> At p. 122. 
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king of the sea".' They eat it fresh, and gait it not at all. 
Like>vise they catch many other kinds of fish in marvellous 
quautity ; it would be impossible for me to distinguish them, 
so great is their variety : fishes unknown to us in these parts, 
and by me not seen in any other region of the world. It will 
sufhce here to mention them thus generally, to give a notion 
of the principal source of the wealth of the country ; and if 
there be aught else to remark in particular, I will reserve it 
to speak of elsewhere. Also they have all kinds of nets, 
lines of cotton thread, weels, and implements of fishery, as 
we have, for catching fisli in various ways in the shallows of 
the sea ; but these are only for eating fresh, and there is no 
traffic therein. On the seashore, where it is but sliallow, 
they for a pastime take pleasure in fishing for little fish 
resembling sardines, and exceeding delicate eating, with a 
net of cotton twine of large extent, having all over it little 
]iieces of tin to keep it taut ; this they cast with great art 
wluMi they perceive a shoal of these little fish, which are 
caught in the width of the net by means of the tin, which 
draws the net over the bottom and encloses them all.- But 
800 one other manner of fishing, which I have noted, a 
manner most strange and laborious. 

For twice a year, at the time of the equinoxes and the 
high tides, they have a general fishing, and a great number 
of poDple assemble at certain places on the sea. To under- 
sUmd the manner of this fishing, you must know that then 
the tide not only flows and rises higher than during the rest 
of the year, but also ebbs proportionally, and on so going 
back discovers shoals and rocks which are seen at no other 
time. In such like places, when the sea is gone back, they 
note some convenient nook, and plant all around large stones 



• Kaf-ven'-mas, i.e., "the red chief of fish"; Mr. Bdl identifies it with 
thi« Rangoo {Lutinntu). -^^^ 

» This net is called elld-dd, " caat-net", oor 
dmta, " weighted net" ' ''nhAlese. 
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one. upon another, in such wise that it seems like a round 
wall or a ravelin. This enclosure is forty paces round or 
thereabouts, and an entry is left of two or three paces wide. 
They assemble thirtj' or forty men, each of whom carries 
fifty or sixty fathoms of thick coco-cord, afc every fathom of 
which is attached a piece of dried coco-husk to keep the 
cord always floating, just as cork is used with us. The cords 
brought by each are tied together, and the whole stretched 
round the shoal. I leave you to imagine the extent of the 
circle. The marvel is that the ti.-jh within this cord are all 
caught, though there are neither nets, nor gins, nor Vuw 
depcndiug, but the cord only. Yet the lish fear the cord and 
the shadow of the cord, in such sort that, instead of escaping 
away under it, and not letting tliem.^elves be thus encircled, 
they flee before it, thinking there is a line beneath it which 
would arrest them. The men all come round towards this 
stone enclosure of which I have spoken, drawing the cord 
little by little, .some in boats, others in the wat«r; for in 
these shallows the sea is of little depth, and reaches no more 
than to the neck, or mostly short of that. Thus, as they draw 
the cord, the fish flee and crowd towards the enclosure, so at 
length the cord being nearly all drawn in, the fish enter 
within; then at once the men iill up the entrance witli 
bundles of coco-branches and leaves, tied end to end, twenty 
or thirty fathoms, and of the thickness of a man, so tliat 
when the sea goes down the fish are left on dry land.' Then 
it is gi"cat sport to see the fish struggling and leaping, and 
in such quantity that sometimes there are tea or twelve 
thousand vt mom caught. They fill sacks and net-pockets 
of small meshes with tlunn, placing these at the opening 
an<l chasing the fish from within, in such wise that they lose 
not one. And some of them I have seen so huge that it 



I This mode of tiBliing seems a coniliinntion of the niif , or hotlii iln. 
'n. ma (hcla, and the iiuis-hi/d-koilii. Sin. nuts iurotuva. It is a fisb- 
■\\, ttud muy be bobu on tlie rivere aud 8ea-iihore of Ceylon. 
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was all n man coiilil do to carry one. I liave been often at 
this fishing, and have had for my share more than a hundred 
large fish, although I was a stranger, and of the least account 
among so many, where all had their full share ; yet in truth 
I had to eudure ruore than they, for they were accuatoined to 
go barefooted on the reefs and rocks, and I was not, and on 
some occasions I had to go nearly half a league in this fashion, 
and always in the sun. All this fish is used for their food 
in banquets and treats, there being no traffic in this kind ; 
yet they cook and dry it on trays, else they could not keep 
so great a quantity for a length of time without rotting. 
This fishing is practised only once ia six months in each 
shoal, and each time for fifteen days ; they change the place 
every day, and do not often return to the same place for the 
same mode of fishing, except it be at the other equinox. 

The fish found on these shoals or within the reefs of 
the atolls is called in the Maldive language plmrc viasse, as 
who should say " shoal" or " reef fish" — from phare, that ia to 
say, a reef or bank, and masse, " fish".' The other sort taken 
in deep sea, as 1 have said, is called cmiiboUy viasse, that is, 
" black fish", in which they have their great traffic, supplying 
therewith all the coasts of the main. The fish of which I 
speak is cooked in sea -water and dried, for other mode of salt- 
ing they have none ; and when betimes they salt some of it, 
it is left in the brine till wanted. But it is not this kind that 
they send abroad. No salt is made at the Maldives : what 
they use comes from the coast of Malabar, and would not 
suffice for the quantity of fish they catch every day, both for 
the food of the people and for trade ; for in truth there is no 
place in all the Indies, nor elsewhere (in my belief), so rich in 
fish and almudantly supplied therewith. 

I omitted, before closing my discourse of tlte manners and 
exercises of the islanders, to say a word of their behaviour, 
which, though it might easily be gathered from their conduct 
' M. /aril ma* ; c/. Sin. para, in galjHtra, '* reef. 
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na I Lave represented it, yet may conveniently here be some- 
what touched upon. This people is quick and apprehensive, 
subtle and crafty in most part of their actions. Couracre 
also they lack not, and love artns and exercises. They are 
industrious in arts and manufactures, and polite of manners ; 
a people superstitious beyond measure, and much devoted to 
their religion, yet, in their indulgence of women, lascivious 
and intemperate. Adultery, incest, and sodomy are common, 
notwithstanding the severity of the law and penalties. As 
for simple lewdness, nothing is more common ; they think it 
no sin, neither wives nor unmarried girls, and make no 
work about submitting themselves to their male friends and 
afterwards (a most execrable practice) voiding their fruit, or 
bringing about abortion, or making away with their ba-stard 
babes. The women are strangely wanton, and the men are 
no better; but they have less of force and spirit. Their chief 
desire is to find, if they can, some recipe wherewithal to 
satisfy their wives, and to get themselves greater strength 
to practise their lechery ; and I believe they would give nil 
their substance for such a thing. Tliey have often asked me 
if I knew of any such means, even the highest nobles, and 
so often, in fact, tliat I was quite sick of the subject. They 
t.alk thereof continually, even in the presence of their wives, 
of whom they have as many as three, as I have said, so that 
they are unable to satisfy each. Then the air is exceed- 
ing sultry, and causes some part of the natural force to eva- 
porate ; moreover, their manner of life is against them in 
this matter, their nerves becoming slack by being continually 
in the water; add that the naost of thera eat opium, or, as 
they call it, aphion^^ whicli intoxicates and stupefies them. 

Notwithstanding tliis, they are all given to this vice with- 
out moderation, as well men as women, not to say more of 
their abominations. 

The women conceal their nipples and breasts as carefully 

• M. nfihun, Ar. afytln. 
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as the private parts, and there is the same mo<lesty and 
shame in showing or uncovering them. Even to speak of a 
breast is with them most lewd and shameful. Kissing is 
made aa much of as sleeping together, and is as improper to 
spenk of. For the rest, though they be exceeding lewd in 
their conver-sation, they restrain themselves hefore their 
kindred and respect their ]>resence. If a word such as I 
have spoken of should escape a man in talk with a woman 
before one or more of his kindred, they would retire and be 
highly oflended at him ; he would have to make his excuses, 
and say that, he was not aware he was amoiig his kindred, 
otherwise, if they should think he said it of design, they 
would complain to the judge, to have from him that uttered 
these shamuful words in their presence an acknowledgment 
that he held them for men of virtue aud honour. 

A man durst not enter a place where a woman is bathing, 
or even where she has cast off" her robe, though she miglit 
still have the cloth whieli serves them for a petticoat : for, as 
I said, they deem their breasts and bosom to be private parts. 
When a man and a woman are seen together and are met by 
other people, you must not ask of the man if the woman 
is his wife, his daugliter, or his sister; for if she was his 
daughter, and you asked if she were his wife, he would be 
insulted as much as if you ha<l accused him of incest. You 
must only ask if she Ls related to him, and he will tell the 
degree of relationship. While the women have their courses 
they bathe not at all, neither wash, save their hands and 
mouth, nor cliange their robes while these last : also they 
sleep not with their husbands, nnr eat or hold converse 
with anyone. I have said above that the women go fcrth 
but rnrely by day: all their visits are made by night; 
but I have omitted to mention something peculiar in their 
customs which I may witlimit inconvenience add here. In 
their visits by night they must have a man to bear them 
company, to walk before them, and wlion he hears anyoue 
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coming, lie says three times, Gas^ that is to say, " Beware"; 
men wtiriied by thia signal leave that side of the road on 
which the women are coming, without seeming to see them 
or wishing to be accosted by them, so great is their respect. 
And if other women should meet them, each takes her own 
side, aud gives no salutation unless they be iiititaate acquaint- 
ance. You do not knock at a door, for there is no knocker; 
and you do not call to anyone to open the door, for the chief 
gate of the courtyard is always open to a certain hour, that 
is, till eleven at uiglit, when all have retired ; whtirefore, you 
enter the courtyard, which is close to the house, and that is 
also open, saving only that it has a curtain of cotton, or 
other stuff, hung in front. As you approach this door you 
only cough, at the sound whereof those within come forth to 
.see if tliey are wanted for anytliing. In like manner, when 
men walk in the streets by night, they frequently cough 
on purpose to put others on their gunrd, for fear of running 
against, or wounding one another, for at] (I mean the soldiers 
and king's officers at Male) carry drawn arms. Whatsoever 
remains to be said of their manners will be better understood 
by what I shall describe hereafter, and by the history of 
what passed at the Maldives during my sojourn there. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Form of the government of the state, of the ma;/islratcs, of 
jvMice and the laws. 

The government of the Maldive state is royal, very 
ancient and absohUe; the king is feared and dreaded, and 
everything depends upon him, I have said that the islands 
are divided into thirteen atollons, — a natural division, which 



' Probably a iu)<.jiritit for /7o»i, " having gone", i.e., " begone !" 
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has been followed in government ; for of these are constituted 
thirt«eu provinces, over each of which is a chief called a 
Naybc.^ These Naybea, or chiefs of provinces, are priests or 
doctors of the law, who have an eye as well to all matters 
of religion and education, as to the administration of justice 
in the province, giving their orders to the priests under 
them. For the atollons are again divided into many islands, 
and in each one containing more than forty-one men, as I 
said, there is a doctor called a Caf-iht, the religious superior 
of that island, who has under him the priests incumbent of 
the mosques. All these see to the instruction of the people 
in the law : they are supported in part by fruits, which 
everyone is hound to yield, and in part from certain endow- 
ments assigned to them by the king, according to their 
degree. But the Naybes, besides their duties and authority 
in religion, are also appointed to administer justice, each in 
his own government. They are tlui sole judges in the land, 
as well in matters civil as criminal ; and if one wants to go 
to law, he must go find the Naybe or attend his coming to 
tlie place. For the Naybes four times a year go the circuit 
of the islands in their several governments, and hold visita- 
tions as well ecclesiastical as judicial.* This brings them in 
great revenues, for it is then the people pay their dues, besides 
which they receive many presents from a multitude of people, 
and of such they are very greedy. Be it remarked that 
throughout the Maldive islands there are no judges but these 
thirteen Naybes, for the Catibes and the priests of the mosques 
are overseers only. Over these Naybes is a superior, who 
resides at Mal^, and is always near the person of the king ; he 



■ Ar. imih. The Naibs are only tlie ecclesiastical and judicial cbiefa 
of the atoHs. No doubt, in Fyrard's time, they were superior to the 
collectors of refenue, tUohi-veri, but the latter are much the- bigger men 
now. 

' It is eaid thiU the Naibs "travel the circuit" only twice a year 
now. 
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is called the Pandiare^ and not only ecclesiastical superior 
of the whole kingdom, tnit also sovereign judge. Wherefore, 
if any, after pleading before the Nay be, is loth to obey his 
judgment, be it in a matter civil or criminal, he appeals to 
the Pandiare, who decides all matters brought before him, 
taking the advice of some Naybes who are about him, of the 
Catibes, and of certain personages called Moticmtris^ that is 
to say, doctors or learned men, who for all that are not 
officers: and he gives no judgment but by the assistance 
of four or five of such persons at the least. These Mou- 
couris know the whole of their Alcoran by heart (all others 
read it only), besides having a knowledge of other sciences. 
They are invited in state to all feasts, preachings, and cere- 
monies, and are greatly respected and honoured of aU men. 
There are but few of them, not fifteen in all the islands. 
The Pandiare is called Cady in the Arabic tongue. And yet 
after the judgment of the Pandiare some will plead to the king 
himself, who gives order for justice to be done and e.xecuted, 
and this by six lords, his chief ofticers, who manage the most 
important affairs of the realm. They are called Mouscoulis? 
as who should say " eldera". 

The Pandiare, a.ssist^'d by the two Catibes of Mal^ island, 
and by the Naybe of the atollon, along with some of these 
doctors, also makes his visitation throughout the island of 
Male, just as each Naybe in his atollon. He is also assisted 
by his officers, who carry a long wliip, of which I shall speak 
hereafter, for correcting the delinquents : he makes what 
inquiries he thinks fit, with especial regard to all matters of 
religion and justice. All he meets without exception he 
causeth to say their creed, and some prayers in Arabic, and 

' M. Fadiyaru, or Fandigdm; derivation ancertain, but perhaps con- 
nected with the Tarn, pandaram, " religions mendicant, monk, or friar" 
(Wiuslow). 

* Mugari-ht-kaUtn ; he-kalvn is the ordinary ending of all claas- 
ienna. 

» M- MiukuU, " elders". They are now called vanru. 
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then asks them the iBteqiretation of tlie sniiie in the Mal- 
dive language. If they know it not, he hath them whipped 
and scourged on the spot by his olficers. Tlic women duist 
not show themselves while he passes along the street, and if 
he should meet one without her veil, lie would have her 
head shaved. So it is oixlained by their law, and the Naybes 
do the like. 

Besides the Naybes, there is in each province or atollon a 
man appointed and employed by tlie king to cf>llect and levy 
his dues and revenues, and tho.se of the Cliristiau king at 
Goa, to carry out his orders, and, in short, to manage his 
affairs. Tliese are called Varnery,^ and they are higldy 
honoured and respected. Such as come with any commission 
from the kiug address themselves to them, and they furnish 
whatsoever is needful in the way of attendants and guides 
for the islands of iheir atollon. 

All tlie islauds have each its separate wards and parishes, 
in like nianner as Mal^, where there are five wards, each 
with its headman, called Mouscouly avuire,- the aldermftn 
of the ward, and nothing is done there but he knows of it; 
and if anything in the ward is requiretl, whether for the ust 
of the king or the people, he must be applied to, and no 
other, as having charge of everything there ; and if anything 



' M. alolu-reri. or Vuni-veri ; i.e., i-<irH, "tax", and reri, "man". 
Mr, Rell thinks that rdru may b« connected with the Sin. lYfriicd, a 
paddy-heap, and uiay be traced to a time anteiior to the separatioD of 
the race«, when taxes were paid in kiud. 'I'hcse collectore are appoiuted 
to an atoll, or part of an atoll, hy the Sultan on the recommendation of 
the Ilutliyiri. They do uot neet-ftaarily reside iu their iliBtricts. The ma- 
jority reside at Mdl6, and employ aulj-agenisi {uiihn-vtri}. The emolu- 
ments of the office ai"e considerable, and it is frequently held by rt-la. 
tioiii} of the kin^, and liy the aiinihtcrx tUemxclvos. It is held for life 
or daring the sultan's ptensiire, and at the decease of aii atoln-reri his 
e«tate is held liable for any balance due to the treasury (Bell, Report, 
«J7). 

' M. Mttfkidi am'; cf. Sin. acad/ii, ''lunit'', ' dLyihioii", There are 
only four of these wards uqv. 
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is missing, it must be sought of him. The people of the 
ward treat him with great honour aud respect, — not that he 
can do nothing without the counsel and advice of the other 
elders and counsellors of the ward, hut when he has any 
project in view, he summons them to his house or other place 
as it pleaseth him, to consider together of what is to be done ; 
the same goes on at the other islands, for each one has a 
superior unto whom the folk of the ward give ear. 

Law in their language is called Sacouest,^ and is admin- 
istered at the house of the Naybes, or at Mal^ at the house 
of the Pandiare, with the assistants above mentioned, and 
betimes also at the king's palace when the case is of grave 
importance. 

When one willeth to commence a suit, he applies to the 
judge or Naybe, and he sendeth one of his sergeants, of whom 

ch hath a certain number, called Dmanits,* to cause the 
"party appealed to appear; and if he be not in the same 
island, he is entitled to a writ of the Naybe, whereby he is 
directed to come to where the Naybe is, provided it be a 
place within his jurisdiction. For if it be in that of another, 
the Naybe has no power therein, and in such case he is 
served with a writ of the Pandiare, who may summon a man 
from any part of the realm to tl»e king's island where he 
resides. The writ is delivered to the Catibe, the headman of 
the island, who in presence of all delivers it to the person 
appealed, sti-aitly warning him to go. In the which he dare 
not fail, for as many as disobey the behests of the law are 
not a«hnitted to the company of the others, to go to mosque, 
or to eat or drink with tliem, and are treated as outside the 
pale of their law. If a man, fur example, some grandee, will 
not obey, the king sendeth his soldiers to constrain hiiu. 
Aud if uno liketh not to plead before the Naybe, whether 

' M. Saliii'r't ; prolinbly connected with the Sin. tdkiya, "evidence"; 
cf. Ski. xntuhin, " a wiliiuss". 
* M, IJtviini. Now six iu tiiuuber (Bull, Iiej>orl, 65). 
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for cause that he is ill-disposed towards him, or that he 
favours him overmuch, then the plaintiff or the defendant 
who is appealed applies to the king, who makes order that 
justice be done by indifferent judges ; the cause is then heard 
at the palace of the king, in the presence of all the grandees 
of the island. 

The parties plead their own causes. If it is an issue of 
fact, each brings three witnesses ; and if tliey have none, 
the defendant is believed upon his oathj which he takes by 
touching with his hand the book of their law, the judge 
presenting it ; and the plaintifl', if he be at all a man of the 
world, scrupulously observes whether his opponent really 
touches the book, and at the proper place. If the issue be 
one of law, it is adjudged by the law. The judges receive 
nothing for their judgments, and nothing is due, save that 
the deuanits or sergeants get a twelfth part of the judg- 
ment debt or penalty. 

Slaves may not be witnesses, and their word is of no avail 
as evidence; and in like manner that of three women is 
taken as of one man. The slaves are such as have- become 
so, or have been brought from abroad and sold, for strangers 
wrecked there lose not their liberty if they had it before; 
if they were slaves, they remain so. In good truth, the slaves, 
who are call Alio,''- are of much more sorry condition than 
the rest They can have but one wife, while all [others] are 
permitted to have three, and they can put them away and 
take them back but once only. The penalty for beating a 
slave is only half that for beating or assaulting a free 
man. 

Debtors are obliged, if they have no means of paying, to 
go into servitude, not as slaves, nor treated as such, but as 
natives of the country' ; they serve only their creditors or 
others who pay the money for their redemption. These 



' M. alt, ,• r/. Sin. v4Ui. 
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bondsmen are called Pemousser^} which is to say " bonds- 
man on loan", and this lasts till they be acquitted, and theyr 



• tlL fentuxiri. The ccutom of debt slavery, evidently of great anti- 
quity, is mentioned by Ibn Batuta (see App. A), and exists at the present 
day. Christopher states that the men of Mdi6 become " dependents of 
any of the chiefs, most of whom retain as many followers as they may 
b« able to support, a large rt'tisne being considered a sign of rank and 
power" (Tram. Bom. Geo. Soc., i, 60). Mr. Bell says, "A curious cus- 
tom, still auTviviug, permits an insolvent debtor to work off hia debt aa 
his cre<litor's servant. These bondsmen are called Femiueri^ {Report, 
p. 65). 

In Ceylon the custom was in full force in Knox's time {Knox, 102), 
and lasted until some time after the British occupation. The following 
account is given in Sir J. d'Oyly's MS., Laivn and Constitution* of t\e 
Kamlyan Kingdom, a copy of which is in my poeaession : — "If the 
debtor have no j)roperty, the chief sometiines delivers him to his creditor, 
who is thereupon authorised to ooutine him in hia bouse, and if he 
cannot obtain satisfaction, to employ him as a servant, or rather as hia 
slave, treating him aa such, and supplying him with victuals and cloth- 
ing" (p. 180). The author proceeds to say that the creditor could also, 
by leave of the chief, enter upon and cultivate the debtor's field, and 
that he sometimes (illegally) seized his child. In times of grent scarcity 
people voluntarily became bondslaves, and sold their children (p. 235). 
In aotae cases the king paid the debt by way of largess out of the royal 
treasury, in others it was raised by public subscription (p, 305), 

It is in the Eastern Archipelago, however, that the practice obtains 
moet widely and persistently. The best account is that given by 
Marsden :— " When a debtor is nnable to pay what he owes, and hns no 
relation or friends capable of doing it for him ; or when the children of 
a deceased person do not find property enough to discharge the debts 
of their parent, they are forced to the state called nutif/nriiu), that is, 
they become a species of bondslaves to the creditor, who allows them 
Eubsiateoce and clothing, but does not appropriate the produce of their 
labour, to the diminution of the debt. 'I heir condition is better than 
that of pure slavery, in this, that the creditor cannot strike them, and 
they can change their masters, by prevailing upon another person to pay 
their debt and accept of their labour on the same terms. Of course, 
they may procure their liberty if they can by any means provide a sum 
equal to th«;ir debt; whereas a slave, though poeaesaing ever so large pro- 
perty, has not the right of purchaaiDg his liberty" {Sumatrrt, 214 ; see 
also pp. 190-2,336; also Crawford, Ind. Arek., iii, 98; Rafflea's Java, 
second edition, i, 394, note). 

Debt tJaver}- was found to be io full force, with ite attendant abuses, 
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children coiitiuue to be so for ever if they do not pay. 
Sometimes, when they are baJly treated, they can get released 
by binding themselves to anotlier, who pays for them; all 
their hire is their food and maintenance, and when they die 
their master takes all they had ; and if that is not enough for 
the debt, the children remain in bond till the whole be paid. 
A great number of the people seek to be the Pcmousseri of 
grandees and men in office, and so to gain support and favour, 
fur while they belong to nobody they are tormented by one 
another. 

In the matter of crimes a man must plead for justice to 
be done, and he must be a peraoii of capacity to sue, except 
it were a crime punishable by the law, otherwise there is no 
public process in case of crime or injury committed on the 
person of anotlier — unless, as I say, it is a crime t^ainst their 
law. A wife cannot appeal in the court for the murder of 
her husband, but only the children or kindred ; and if tlie 
children are of young ago, time is given till they attain the 
age of sixteen years, to see if they desire to be avenged for 
the death of their father. In the meantime, the judge con- 
demns him that is suspected of the murder to support the 
children of tlie deceased, and to teach them some art or craft ; 
then, when they come of age, they may demand justice, or 
release and pardon tlie murderer; if not, he may be accused 
at any time thereafter. For there, in tlie matter of an injury 
done to any private person, the person injured must be 
the complainant, otherwise the crime is annulled ; never- 
theless, if the king wills, he has justice done, without any 
other party to tlie cause ; but that happens rarely.* 

in the Malay states of Perak and Selangor, on the Bssuniption of the 
British protectorate a few years ago. It has uow been abolished by a 
scheme of compensation from and after the Slst Pect-nilter 1883. See 
Pmli.imtfUtiry Paprrit, C. ii410 (1879), C. 3285 and C. 3429 (1882), and C. 
4H>2 O'^'^l)- -"le cuBtom was aljoltshed at Siirawak by Sir Jamea 
Brooke, but is still in use in the native states of Borneo. 
1 We have here, succluctly stated, the same double modes of prosecu- 
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Tlie usual penalties are baniahmeut to the desert islands 
of the south, as I have already aaid, mutilation of a member, 
or the scourge,' which is the most common, but infiuitely 
cruel. It is of thick leather straps, as long as the arm and 
as broad as the four fingers, and as thick as two ; of these, live 
or six are fixed together in a haft of wood. With tliis, male- 
factors are chastised, and so cruelly beaten that full often 
they die of it. It is the usual penalty for great crimes, such 
as sodomy, incest, and adultery. Women taken in adultery, 
besides the said penalty, have their hair cut off.'^ 

False witness and perjury are punished in the same way, 
the guilty party being also amerced in a money fine, whicli 
is given to the poor. 

If ft wife or a daughter be ravished, tlie guilty party is 
punished as an adulterorj and in addition is obliged to settle 
a portion upon the wife or daughter. 

A thief who has stolen any article of value has his Land 
cut off.' 

lion -which obtained io English law for many centuries, vtz.^ the 
prosecutioD by the king, iu which caa« chu charge was calletl u *'p]ea 
of tho crown", and the priwecution by the injurwl party, ciilled an 
" appeal". The intricat« technicalities with which the lattt-r jiracwlure 
wae incrusted may be Btmlietl in the pages of Bracton, Britton, and 
Hawkins. Aa lawyers are aware, this modti of pruBccutioti, after being 
for long deemed obsolete, was revived by au '• appeal of uiurder" in the 
year 1818, with due "wager of battle", and was only then abulishcil by 
statute, 'llie main difference between the English and Maldive appeal 
wafl, that in the former the right was priuuirily conHned to the widow, 
and only passed to the heir when there was no surviving widow. 

' Below, inch xxii, he c:\lls this ecour^je f//f(i». Christopher states 
that flogging is done with "two or three rattans held together in the 
hand". He confirms Pyrard as to the severity with which it is tuflicteii, 
adding that "soinelinies death ensues" (Tranx. Htim. (Jto. ^^or., i, 78). 

^ According to ChriBtopher, if the woman has not given encoiirage- 
metit, the man is severely flogged, the injured husbaud being the adtnin- 
istrotor (7Vtin.<. Horn. Oio. Sm-., i, 78). 

' This is the puni.<>hnienc preucribtil by the Koran: "If a man or 
woman steal, cutoff their hands in ntribuiian for thai whieh tbcy have 
committed : this is an cxcinplury piuiii^inLnt uppuiutcd by (iod, and 
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In the matter of injuries a prosecutor is not free to hush 
up the cliarge ; the penalty is exacted when there is proof of 
heinous wrong. 

If a man has committed some oEfence against the law, he 
must do penance in a public manner, as a public apology. 
For the rest, they hold it for certain that they could never 
enter Paradise did they not pay and perform whatsoever the 
court has ordered. For the execution and scourging of male- 
factors they have no executioner : that oflRce is performed by 
the deuanits or sergeants. 

As for the penalty of death, though their law ordains it 
for a homicide, the judges never pass the sentence."^ All the 
time I was at the Maldives, I never saw one condemned to 
death by the ordinary judges. They would not dare to do 
so, but by the express command of the king, which is given 
but seldom. Moreover, it is a common saying with them, 
that they could not afford thus to lose their men ; and that 
if all were put to death that merited it, iu course of time the 
islands would be dispeopled, and so that the human race in 
otlier parts would not suffice to pay the penalty, and that the 
world would come to au end. Yet true it is that the king 
sends some of his chosen soldiers, and condemns, and puts 



God IB mighty and wiso" (Sura, 5). Fbn Ratuta (below, App. A) tnentiona 
that this p>t>Htilty waa unknown or unpractised l.>efortj hia arrival at the 
Maldives, and states that when he, as Cadi, had a tbii^fa hand cut off, 
the byalandeTsall fainted t Christopher waa shown a stone block on which 
offenders' bauds were chopped off in former daya {T. Bom. Geo. Soc, i, 
78). The real humanity of the islanders had reasserted itself, in 
defiance of the Koran. Mutilation is unknown and forgotten now (Bellj 
Report, 65). Note in the above p.is8age, "any article of value", aa 
indicating, perhaps, a similar distinction to that which obtained in 
English law, between " grand larceny", where tJie thing stolen waa 
of the value of one shilling or over, and "petty larceny", where it waa 
under; oar law was the more cruel, the penalty of the former being 
death, of the latter, whipping. 

' Aturdrr is now punished by flogging and banislimcDt to the south' 
atolls {Chr., in Tram. Bom. Geo. Soc., i, 78 ; BeU, /.V/mrt, 66). 
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to death such as merit it, or have offended him. For though 
the processes of justice are in the hands of the doctors of the 
law, and they are the judges, yet the king is the sole arbiter 
and dispenser of it ; he alone has the power of life and 
death. Appeal is made to him, and he gives his orders for 
justice to be done as he wills it, as well to the judges and 
doctors, as to his lords and officers. And to speak generally, 
he is absolute througliout his whole realm, and disposes all 
things according to his pleasure, and that in most tyrannical 
sort at times, though chiefly in his dealings with the vulgar, a 
moat abject and caitiff herd. Among other kinds of chastise- 
ment, he maketh use of one peculiar to the lot of such as 
have incurred Iiia displeasure, for he causeth them to lie 
upon their bellies on the ground, their four limbs held by 
four persons ; they then receive some stripes upon the 
back with a rod or kind of cane, which is called Rotan} 
and comes from Bengal : this takes otF the skin, and the 
weals and scars remain ever after to mark such as have 
displeased the king. I have also observed, as a matter pertain- 
ing to the forma of their judicature, that they put not the 
process or the pleadings in criminal causes into writing, nor 
the indictments, nor tlie depositions, nor the judgments : all 
is very prompt and summary. And it is tlie same in civil 
actions, except in suits for hereditaments, or coco-trees (which 
are immovable property), wherein judgments are delivered 
by tlie Pandiare or the Naybes. In such case they grant 
writs [of possession], sealed with their seal in ink, — for I have 
never seen them use wax for sealing, — and these serve for 
evidence to their posterity, to the end that thenceforth 
neitlier he that hath gained the cause, nor liis heirs, may be 
disquieted in their possession. 



> Rattan. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Orders of the people, — of the nobility, the great offices a nd 
dignities, and their rank. 

As for the orders and distinctions of the whole people, 
accnrdinjT to their condition and quality, be it remarked there 
are four sorts of persons.* In the first are comprehended 
the king, called Rnsquan^ the queen, called Rrnequillague,* 

• It will be observed that the first, tliird, and fourth classes are <\'\8- 
tinctiotiH R>ttleit hy birth ; the Bccnnil BO-cdUfd class iiicluilt^s all 'ligni- 
tics anil titles of honour granted by the king. 1. Persons of the Wood 
royal are termed BaittiAitt, or Bailtini, the term applied also to tlio 
dtiUlren of the Siiilialeae kiugB, By induding the "great lords" in 
this first class, Pyrard probably refers to the tiili-s of ifniiipn!, assumed 
only by the nearest relations of the sultan, aud Duli, ai»plied to remoter 
Bcioiis of the royal house and descendanta of former flultaus. 2. Tl>e 
second class of dignities, viz., those conferred on indiviiluals, include 
the officers of st.^te and titles conferred out of court favour or bought. 
The highest is that of KiLigd-finu (Pyrard, <7«(7«if/ue), formerly confined 
to the regt'iit acting in the absence of the sultan, but now given to 
several grBintees. Among titles iiidependeiit of office are Knlege-fonu 
and Takiirn-fiinu, the former of which can bo purchased for a few 
rupees. Masters of vessels get the ttilrs of N6khiihi, AVi'i', and Mulimi, 
as irnplying skill and espcrifuce in Bcaiuanchip. 3. The third class is that 
of the aristocracy generally, viz., the Maitiku. The wife of a luanik-u 
man is termed manike (cf. the coinmon Sin. name, mtnikn). When a maiiiku 
man receives a title of honour, he is called manikn-fditH. Some of this 
class preserve the relics of Portuguese influence, and call tlienis-'lves 
Dim Maitiku. Either Pyrard is wrong in stating that childri-i/s xtalus 
comes from the mother, ur the law is now changed. Mr. Bt-ll is infonued 
by the highest Maldive authoritiea thut the statuaof the father governs ; 
e.g., a inanikii woman marries a Diiii, tlie children are Diiii. It may be 
noted here that Pyrardalso states (ch. xviii), that nobility comes " from 
the uioUier as well as from the father". 4. The ctimnion people are 
termed K'tli (fein. Kamuln), He does not here spcAk of the alavea, 
alu (see p. 202) ; nor does he refer to the handicraft castes. 

' M. raxkaii or ra.igt-jymu; cf. Sin. rajariy ruihi, and rada. 

* M. rani-kUayefdmt. This would seem to he the title of a reigning 
queen or priueess ivgeut, as of the queeu Aoiioa (1754). The suitiiu'a 
wives are Cfdled li<inj< -/A nn Ahi-Kahalim (Bell, Jiejun-t, p. 76). 
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and tliose who are uf liis mce and of tlie lineage of 
tbruK^r kings ; princes, called Ctilana} princesses, Camenaz,* 
and great lords. Tlie second is the order of dignities, offices, 
and rank granted by the king, in the which precedence is 
likewise carefully observed ; the third is the nobility ; the 
fourth, the common people. I will hepn with the third, that 
being the rank conferred by birth, and separating its pos- 
sessors from the common people. Dignities and offices are 
casualties independent of this rank. There are a great num- 
ber of nobles here and there throughout the i.sknds. Such 
as are not nobles durat not sit with them, nor even in the 
presence of a nobleman so long as he is standing ; and should 
they see one how far off soever coming behind them, they 
riuLst needs wait and let him pass before them. So, if one has 
a cloth or anything else thrown over his shoulder, he takes 
it down.' Noble women, though married to men of inferior 
condition, lose nut tlieir rank : even the children the issue 
of such marriages are noble by virtue of the mother's estate, 
even were the father of the lowest order. So women of low 
quality married to nobles are not ennobled by their hus- 
bands, but retain their former rank ; everj'one keeps his 
own place, and there is no confii-sion on this subject. But 
besides the nobility by birth, the king ennobles whom he 
will. Wlien that happens, the king, besides a grant of letters 
(patent), sends one of his ofHcers, specially appointed for this 
duty, to make publication thereof throughout the island to 
the sound of a kind of bell, which is a plate of metal struck 
with a hammer. As for the dignities, hear which are the 
principal, and the rank of them. After the king come the 
princes of his blood, and such as are descended from other 

' M. kald- fdnu, Pen. kaldn^ "great". Mr. Bell informs me that 
be Sultan O^^BU'b time is still known by this title, spcci&Uy applied. 
> M. it'OAloi^^^^B rL Sin. hdmini, ^' lady". 

''he ever omit these marks of reap)ect when they 

ill the roiid. 
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kiiij?!', bifl prcilecossora ; these, thoii<,'li of a ililTerent line, arc 
nil l»'h! in lumour ami resjioct. Next, the groat oHicers of tho 
rnilm,' — to wit, tlio QiUhujue, whom we might call the king's 



' VVu nro fortuiuitc enough to possess tolerably full lists of the 
UiiiiisturB toiui>oisiiig the " Cabinet" of the Sultan, at periode covering 
th« Ult Ave liuiidrod yenrfl ; Ahrl it will be seen that the ofTices and th(>ir 
rwpMtive BtAlns huvo been altered, probably from the like causes of the 
neooaitioa of the times, a« our o\rn high offices of State. The anthori- 
tiea M to those ollices arc the same as for other ereots of Maldive his- 
tory, vi»., Ibii Batut* (A.i>. 1344), Pyrard (1602-9), Christopher (1835), 
and Mr. Itell at tha preaent day. 

I. Ibn Uatuta (ae« below, App. A) gives the following offices : — 



I. Calaty 

5. Fandiufartalom 

3. Htndidfini ... 

4. FdwMry... 

6. Fit%A}f*<: ... 

7. .l/dnifyrr ... 

8. Z>cVn/ ... 



Grand Yixier or Sultan's Lieutenant. 

TheK&dL 

Preacher. 

Chief of the TrearorT. 

l{eci»iver General of Rerenae; 

Minister of Police. 

Admiral. 

General of the Anny. 

Altar dawribiBf Ike ottMsof the fint aereo, he caja, " AU these hkre 
tiw lilb of Vi^er." TV eighth » meotioned iaeiiieDkaUy ia his sob. 
Mq«fl»l MiratiTs m a Vtner. 

V OAf (iCIsjk). SasM as Ibo Bat. 
S. I>m%*»t (FAncaJ, awl ia acmthera atolk, saore MrrecUj, Firkim*), 
Km mead ia other listo; •odiBluetiTc 4«tiie>a«igMl. TVs IHIb te 
■0* i^vn to Ih* Rtgiit or lievk-GcBMraL 

T1wsB■•i■titf^h«Aaati■taBC«aaM,s■nw. BBt.,&. 
(IVIifa«X AAasnl: Wider hisa— 

l\ GMoalafth* 

mmm{B,km*\^ t in \ 

(M^hiO^ O il »■■■ ;</:&■ I 
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lieutenant-general, because, next to the king, and io his absence, 
he is the most powerful in the government of the state, 

1. Dorhiiii'hid. Cliief or Oeneral of the Army. See Pyrard, 5. 

2. Jiakurd. See I'ynird, 5 (-i). 

3. Veldiui. See Pyriirtl, 4. 

4. Fdmuderi. Pyrard montions (ch. xviii) ft Pammedenj calogue as a 

great lord, but, does not place him among the ininiatera, — but see 
Ibn Bat., 4. 

5. Md/ai. See Ibn Bat., 5, and Pyrard, 6. 

6. Ddliard. See Ibn Bat., 8. Pyrard {ch. six) mentiona a Duraite 

Tacourou aa a "Couut" or "Duke", but does not place him auioug 
the ministers, 

IV. I.Astly, Mr. Bell (1879) finds that the Saltan now employs only 
three cluef iniuisters, viz, : 

1. Hailf(jiri, or Botln Badtri, " Chief Treasurer of the realm". See 

Ibn Bat., 3, and Pyrard, 3. 

2. Diiharu. See Ibn Bat, 8, and Chr., 6. 

3. Mint Baharu. (Ar. Emir-el-Bahr). See Pyrard, 4 (a). 

The TTfideijWi (preacher in Ibn Batata's time, a lord privy councillor 
in Pyrard's, and now chief treasurer), though not placed by Christopher 
among Uie ei.\ ministers, was a hieh olliccr in hia day, as he Bays he " is 
vested with authority to enforce the iwiyuient nf revenue when coiu- 
pLiiat is made to him by the AtolwarV\ Mr. Bell .says, ''■ He seems to 
rank above the other two ministers, and to possess greater influoncc in 
the community. A staff of accountants and clerks are employed to 
a-ssist hitn in the revenue duties at Mal6." 

The Ddhaiii, Mr. Bell observes, '* haa no specific department of publio 
busiQeBS to supervise. But for a certain voice in the military and muni- 
cipal affairs, his office would be a titular sinecure." 

The Afiru Btifiarn, according to the same authority, "is the Port 
Di>ctor and Master Attendant of Malfi. He visits all vees(.i]s that arrive, 
and refuses permission to land until it has been ascertained to his satis- 
faction tiiat there is no sickness on board. Generally speaking', the 
entire management and control of all public business not fulling within 
the province of the Hadtg'iri, and distributed a few years back among 
the six Viziers, devolve now on the Mini Bahuru and the Diiharu." 

It will be observed that the Puiutiarr, or Kadi, is included in Iba 
Batata's, but in no subsequent list. Altliough in Pyrard'a time, as at 
present, he was supreme in ecclesiastical and judicial affairs, he was not 
supposed to interfere in the executive government. 

gnsidi-rs that a good many of the offices mentioned above 
back to the offices iu the ancient Sinhalese monarchy, 

V2 
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ami wiUioiit Ilia authority nothinrj is (lone. So, if tliP Iviitc^ 
wills to do, observe, or execute anything, he is the first to be 



which occtir iu the M(iha>nin.io : thiiB, he traces the Iladiijiri to the 
Rhdnddgdrikn amackclw, the Lord High Treagurer of CeyJon (Tumour's 
^fa^awanM, pp. 231-3) ; DorhimtvA to the DvAra-nayala {ih., 2fi0) ; 
FdminUri to the Amachrha Pamnkhn (ib., 60), Sin. pdmot; d/ta ; Mafai 
inAyhe derived from maha,'' gre-it", and pad, as in Stmipfiti, ChnmnpaH 
CSfah. pMiini) ; the Dt'thdra would »eeni to he the DaiiirUa (t'h., 1)7) ; 
the Mdiuiific of Ibn Bat. is clearly enough tlw Siii. mahn vdyaka. (See 
Ibn BatulA ; Christopher, in Tran», Bom. Cfeo. Soc., i, 70-72 ; Bell 
Jieport, 6G, 78.) 

Dtparliitfidnl Govemmml. — (i). Ecclenatticai and Judicial. — The«e 
fonneil one department uncler the PanJiare, who was «nd Btill la chief 
jiriest and chief justice. I'nder hiin were the Nnibs, thirteen in number, 
oii# for eiifh atoll. 'I'heae. acrording to Pyrard, were the sole provincial 
jiufgos. Under f lunn were the Catibs, of whom there was one in each 
islam] contniiiiiig upwards of forty inhabitantfl. They were the religious 
Ruperiors of their respective islands, but in judicial affaira they were 
"OTerseers" only, There were at Mal6 a Naib and two Catibe, who 
assisted the Pan'liare in both dejiartments. Suburdlaate again to the 
Catihs were the Mouiiinii, or incumbenta of mosquea : every mosque had 
its Moudiu. At Mil6 there were four " kin;cr's Moudins" (p. 147), who 
were of much greater consequence than ordinary Moudins : they were, 
in fact, royal chaplains, and the Catib of M:il^ was chosen from among 
tbcm. 

Christopher states that the Naibe were also called Catibs, and intl- 
luates that residence in their atolls was not obligatory, »ix or seven being 
usually at "MLM ^Tran*. Bom. Gfc. Soc., i, 70). He stAtes, in corrobora- 
tion of Pyrard, that the Naibs were Bupport.ed by the islanders ; but he 
seems to be wrong in asserting that the Naibs and Catihe were iden- 
tical, for )tr. Bell confirms the distinction of Pyrard, and states that at 
yiiii the Pandiare is now assisted by four Xaibs and two C-atiba 
{Hrporl., p. 65). 

The last officers to be mentiooed in this department are the derauitt 
(M. divdni), who performed, as they still do, the functions of peona, 
proceasaervera. and execationers. They are assigned to the ?<aibe aa 
well as to the Pandiare. Mr. Bell states that the Pandiare has six, " who 
for their general aerriceB receive a small monthly allowance of rice, and 
one-twelfth share of the awards and proceeds of sale'' {Rtjtort, p. 65). 

(ii). Rer^ur.—VjTwA does —•♦ -^te apecifieally wh^^fh«r pre- 
sided over this department : •* been the /'<i^^^^^fc»lDy»i' 
mentiooed by him aa one of ^-*ud Ibn ' "Id 
lead to tliia oooclnaion, — o ^a the sai 
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deputed and to receive his commands. There is next to him 
another of great authority, called tlie PaTcnaa ; then an A'n- 
dcquery, whose office is to be ever by t!ie king, and to counsel 

present day, viz., tho IIad(()iri (Pyrard, Erxiequ/^'t/), wlio erabrat'es the 
fuuctioiiB of the Treasurer (Pyrard's ititni hamUry), and probably ulw 
those of the Man handcry (Bell, R,'f>orl, p. GG). Each atoll had, and still 
haa. its collector, calle<l hy Pyrard the T'ar«tTi/,or, as correctly ^'wcu by 
Mr. Bell, Vdru-vni, or Atolu-veri. They are now appointed by the Sultaa 
on the reooinineBdation of the lladfijfiri. *•' They do not uecossiirily 
live in the respective atolls ateigncd to them. The majority rcmnin nt 
Miil^, and employ sub-ageota, rurfiii-i'eri, whoare frequently Catibs. Each 
atoll has a storehoiise (vdni-yt')^ where the Government revemie is tem- 
porarily warehoused until required to be transmitted to Maid. The 
emoluments of this oflice must be considerable, tia it is held by the relations 
of the Saltan and chief ministers, and fre<iuently by the ministers them- 
selves. Its tenure laBt« for life, or during the Sultai/s pleasure ; and at 
the decease of an atolu-vcri his estate is held liable for any balance due, 
or allege*! to be due, for his division. The revenue of the different atolls, 
usually paid in native produce luid manufacture, is collected into the 
treasury [hotln-haderi-yi) at Mile, whence it ia (shipped in the Sultuii's 
aad private vessels, on Goveromeut account, to different parts of India 
and Ceylon" (Bell, Rtjwrl, p. G7). 

It would seem from Christopher's account that the revenue officers 
have acquired in some measure the judicial powers formerly exercised 
by the Nailis and Cutilie. 

(iii). Admindly. — Pyrard calls the High Admiral, Vclanmu:; and says 
that he had two subordinates, Mirvairen {Emir-tt-Iiahr). Christu]iher 
calls him Wilvnu iihaliandir, and luentious also one Emir-el- Baiir, whom 
he describes as Master Attendant of M&'fi. Mr. Bell, as staletl alwve, 
finds the Vdiitid gone altogether, and the Emir-el-Bahr (M. Miru- 
Bfihnni) elevated to a seat iu the Cabinet. 

(iv). Military. — The Maldive militia was under a general, called by 
Ibn Batuia the Dehird, and by Pyrard, iJorimcimt {IJorhinu'ud). His 
lieutenant, not mentioned by Ibn Batuta, is by Pyrard called Amuraz. 
In Christopher's time the second Viaicr retained his title {llid'ird), with 
no distinct divties. The gendarmeriB of M(il6 (there appears to have 
been no military force in the other islands) was divided into six com- 
panies, raised in the six ward.s of the town. The company of each 
ward (aiuire) was under one of the six .l/(ni.*<v)«/w or Viiiers. Mr. Bell 
finds the militia still divided into six companies, with n iioiriinal strength 
of 100 men each. The Sulian'a body-guard of forty men is under a 
separate officer (Ripori, p. fiK). The officer entitled by Ibn Bututa 
t'itmi'jfc, or "Minister of Police", cannot be traced in later times. 
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him on all occasions an«l in all mattefs. Next, he that hath 
charge of the marine, called the Vflannas, as we should say 
the aduural : I have said aomething of him ahove. He it is 
vrho kc^eps watoh over an ships «hich arrive, and what mer- 
chandise they carry, having the can? of lodging strangers, and 
Kpresentiug their wants ; in general, he hath an eye to all 
that cuQcems the shipping, and what comes by the sea. He 
is wont to hoard ships as they arrive, even the smallest 
barques, to take their rudders and have them borne to the 
king's house, for fear they should depart without leave. 
Under him are two sergeants, called Jftrratrr*, who keep 
watch over ships arriving, and render him an account of 
them, and otherwise carry out his orders and those of tlie 
king among the country people, Tliese sei^geants are known 
by reason that they carry in their hand a thick baton of 
Bengal cane, which others than they durst not bear. There 
is also a general over all the militia, calleil the Dorimenaz^ 
who has a lieutenant, calleil the Afottraz, 

Besides these, there is the Chancellor, called Manpas, who 
applies to all letters the king's seal, which is nothing but his 
name in Arabic, graven in silver, dipped in ink, and pressed 
upon the paper. Tl<e secretai)- is called Carmn^; the director 
of finance, Mas handery ; the treasurer. Bans bamiery; and 
besides these are divers other minor offices which it wene 
superfluous to describe in detail Be it ootod tliat all theso 
above-mentioued great officers are oltea sanunoined to give 
counsel to the king, when he desires it, along with six 
persons of age and experience, and of the highest rank and 
learning, called Motucoulii, that is, elders, of whom I have 
already spoken. They are nominated by the king, dKwen 

« From the Skt. terait. ••» doer"; e/. Sin. tar Bm « tA , "to do". Tfce 
won) may ^"^^ reached the &laldiT« frcan any port cl ladia. when h v^ 
in geoenti me for " a clrtk^. Ibo Bat. taicc. at IcMt. am ftmM for a 
Ebip's clerk, and rrannjr is modem Anglo- ladiaa fcr a dcrk or eopyiatw 
(See Ynle and Bumell. OUn*., a. v. CVwy.) 
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and deputed by the other grandees to assist the king, and 
give aiivice on all occasions, to avoid the necessity of culling 
together the whole council on every matter; in short, they 
manage all kinds of business, and are ready at all times to 
carry out the king's pleasure. It is the six elders, too, who 
administer justice in the palnce to sucli as have appealed to 
the kiiiy, not being satisiied with the judgments uf the Naibes 
and the Pandiare. They have command of six companies of 
lueu-at-anns, each his own. 

Many other dignities there arc of divers degrees, which 
the king grants unto such of the iioblcs as he hatli a favour to, 
assigning to them certain islands for pension and salary, as 
he doth to all the above named, more or less, according to 
the rank and quality of each ; we might say they are,like the 
dignities uf Count, Marquis, Daron, etc., with us. But besides 
the revenues of certain islands apportioned to these officers, 
the king also gives them rice for their maintenance, as he 
doth to the soldiers fur their pay, with the tolls and dues 
from tlie barques and vessels that come to traffic at the 
Maldives : these the king allows to them for their support, 
besides some little presents which he gives them on certain 
days. Tiie iiighest honoiu" in that land is to eat the king's 
rice, and to be of the number of his officers ; wanting that, 
a man is but little thought of, noble though he be ; insomuch 
that, nfter the office bearers, the soldiers get the most hniiour 
and privilege, and a gentleman is of but small account if 
he be not enrolled in the militia. 

This militia^ consists of soldiers of the king's guard to the 



• The Miildiviana have never been a warlike people. Ibn Bututa says 
of them, " In b(x3y they are weak, and have no aptitude for combat or 
for war, and tbeir arms are prayers." Ab will be seen hereafti-r, the 
military organisation described by Pynu'd was totally unfit to meet the 
Beoi.'al invaders, wiio elew the king and gave the author hin liberiy. 
llere is Mr. Bell's dt'sciiption of the present stale of things : — " The sole 
military force conaistsof a nondescript militia {IIuyH-hi-kdliin) at Mile, 
divided into six coaipauiua, nuuibcring uomiually lUU men (ioclt, but 



THK MILITIA. 

number of six lumdred, divkk'd into six corapaiiies, and com- 
maiuled by tbe six MouscouHs or elders ; ten otber great 
companies are also kept up. These ten companies have eadi 
for ita captain one of tbe greatest lords in the kingdom. 
These latter do not keep the guard, but serve the king when 
he requires them, not only as soldiers to niarcli and figlit, 
but also to do whatsoever lie bids them, as to launch a shiji, 
or to haul it ashore, or to do otlier heavy labour wherein 
many hands are needed, even to build the king's palace, if 
occasion required, or to construct any otlier work or build- 
ing for the kiug. They are called out by tbe sound of the 
bell of which I have spoken. Tiiey are divided into two 
regiments, for there are five companies wbioh are more 
fionourable, the nobles only being admitted to them ; they 
also get more pay than the rest. As for the other five, 
they are of all sorts of people, and are less esteemed. 
The revenue of many islands is set apart for the payment of 
these companies. They have many privileges; among others, 
none durst strike them ; and it is permitted to them to habit 
themselves differently from the rest, to wear a thick gold 
ring on the finger to assist them in drawing the bow, whiuli 
others may not wear; in a word, to be more brave and fine 
in their dress. So there are few men of means but choose to 



with an actual atrciigth at the present day of probably not less 
than l,2tKJ all told. These compaiiiea were formerly under the com- 
luand of the six TiHcrB «« captattiB (Buflii-he-lruliiii). The soldiers henr 
no iirinfl, and are under no sort of disciplino beyond that which resuhg 
from the habit of assombling, without much order or arrangemeni, 
when called togeMier. Their duties, according to Christnpber, are so 
anomalous that they often serve as sailors on board the public boats. 
A body of forty men {Kwli-hi-knlim) is rucjuired to mount guard in rota- 
tion nt (he Sultan's psiace, and is in cliarge of an officer called Mi% 
Biulrri Tiikiiril-fiiiia. These men have certain privii.'gi-^, and aio flit.- 
linguifihcd from the Ilat/K-hS-kalun by their hcad-hcrehief, A sniaJi 
body-guard {IhujeiitUrt-bi-kabin), bearing muskets, Mc^-* *••" °~*" — 
whenever he apjie.-vra iu public" (Bell, firjuiri. 68 : i 
ju Trans, Horn. (Jto. Sot., i, 72). 
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join ; albeit, they must have the permission of tlie king ; ami 
it costs them sixty larins tc enter, whereof twenty go to the 
king for permission, and forty to be divided among the com- 
pany which one desires to join. Slaves cannot enter them, 
nor may those whose business it is to gather and draw the 
produce of the coco-tree, nor other sorts of mean lalionring 
men, nor such as know not to read or write, nor tliose who 
serve others. For the rest, most of the offices are bought of 
the king, and are much sought after by the rich for the sake 
of the honour, power, and authority which tliey get thereby 
over their fellows ; but they may not sell them again, or 
transfer them to others. 

All the islanders have but a single name apiece, without any 
surname or family name, those in most common use being 
Mahtmut, Holy, Hu^sum, Assan, Ihrahim, and the like ; but 
for the sake of distinction the name of their rank is added to 
their name : for instance, the nobles in blood add to their 
names Tacourou,} which shows who they are, and their wives, 
Byhii^; and besides that they add the name of the island 
which belongs to them. Such as are noble only by office or 
rank are called Callofivcs^ and their wives and daughters, 
CamiUtoffuts* This name is used not only by the otlicers 
whom I have named, and others in actual service and paj*. 
but also by many others who obtain sinecure rank from tlie 
king, so as to be distinguished from the common herd, and 
so to have a certain position and be respected accordingly. 
Tliis is bought of the king dearly enough, yet such nauics 
and qualities are limited in number, to the end that the 
honour, being granted to but a few, may be more prized nor 
soon degraded. The common folk are called by the name 



' As pointed out above, the title of Tnkuru-fduu », in tliefe Utter 
tUy*, toM. Tiikutu is probably the Skt. Thaknr. tthich survivts ta 

A«nua.l jut 7Vi/iiir» (ttf. Yulc's filiiff., Su]lpll„ 8. V. Thakoor). 

'., ■, V. Buffi}. 



THE KINGS PALACT. 

Callo,^ along with tliuir own names, besidos wliicli is added 
the craft or condition of which each is. Their wives and 
daugliters are called Camulor 



CHAPTEII XVI. 

Of Uw Idnij's juihice, — a description of it ; of his mauiier of 
life, ami of the q^ncens, his irivcs. 

To come now to a description of the king's palace.* It has 
Ix^en mentioned several times above, that the king resides 
ordinarily at Mal*.^, which is in consequence the chief of all 
the uther islands, his palace beinj; there. 

It is built of stone, and consists of several houses well 
constructed, yet without much ornamental architecture, and 
fif a eini^le story. All around are orchards and gardens, with 
fountains and i_Hjuds of water, enclosed within walls, and 
jiaved with laige polished stone. The.se places are guarded 
perpetually by men appointed to that duty ; for it is there 
the king and hi.9 queens bathe, and it is strictly forbidden to 
tdl others to bathe there. 

In the close of the palace, called in their language f/an- 

' Kalo. * Knmnln. 

^ Tlitv Sultan's pwilftce scema to have been rebuilt or enlarged aince 
I'yrard's tinio. Clir. givea tin.- following descrijetioii of it; — "-The 
SultAn'a jmlaco la a large, upiier-rooinwl house, witb a peaked roof, 
covt'rail witb tliick slieut -cojuitT, iu a walled eudosuru, wliicL is 
Burromi<kHl by a shallow moat, comprising an area of about a square 
mile. ^Vitiiiu this space there ia also a well-built magazine, besides 
sevi'ral other Uou8ie«, and a neat building raised on stotie ar<;hcs, from 
wUicli the ladies witiiesa the garuee exhibited before the court on festi- 
vals. Oue of the above-mentioued buildings is said to contain a variety 
of arms and relics taken from wrecked vessels ; and it ia currently re- 
ported and believed that there is a tank near the palace filled with 
airibergi-iB" {T, B. G. S., i, 53). Christopher was not admitted to view 
tbu iuterior, uor waa Mr. liell. 
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doijrv^ wliieh is of p^eat extent, there are many building's, 
and also oourtyartls, in each of wliich is a well, set oti" with 
fine white stone. In one of these courtyards are the two 
royal magazines ; in the one the king keeps Ids cannon, in 
the other all his other sorts of arms. 

At the entering in of the palace there is a guard-house, 
where you see some pieces of cannon and other arms. 
The gateway is made like a square tower, ou top of which 



^«IStts^> 






!" M : i-r/ 



^ J I .'■ 



rrincipn) Kntraiicc w llio Palace. 

the musicians play and sing on feast days, as I have de- 
scribed. 



» M. ejttfluvarn, or gaiii/Hvaru. The meaning of the word is not quite 
clew. Gaittt is "piece", or "part", as in man-gadu, the best cut of 
fish; re-ijadu, "the night (part of the day)". It also has an honorific 
sense, as iu ulu-gatSu-men, " 1", when Uhtdas our royal "we"; ffti-i/adu, 
water for Uie SuH^n's use ; calun-ijiuln, said of the prearit aunitTilly 
made to the (iovernor of Ceylon. The vurn is, i>erha{e, only a itliual 
atflix, as in oijhnru, " currents"; cf. i'(irM-wn, above. 
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Proceeding thence, you come to the first Iiall, wlicre llie 
soldiers attend ; further on, another great hall for tlie lords, 
gentlemen, and qualified persons : for nohody, he he lord, 
gentleman, or commoner, man or boy, woman or girl, durst 
go further than this, saving only the domestic officers of the 
king and queens, and their slaves and servants. Hear now 
how these halls are built. The floor is raised three feet above 
ground, and is laid with wood nicely joined and highly pol- 
ished. It is for a precaution against the ants that the floor 
is thus raised, and it is the same in all the houses of the 
country, except that, as you may suppose, if builders' work 
can be done better atone place than another, it will be at the 
king's palace. The floor is all covered with little mats made 
at the islands, interlaced of divers colours, with figures and 
other pattjeiTis prettily worked, and marvelloH.sly fair to see. 
The walla are hung with silk tapestry; while above, the ceiling 
is covered also with silk tapestry from which hang pretty 
fringes as those of a curtain. . In the hall of the soldiera 
and strangers the king had spread upon the ceiling the great 
ensign and banner of our vessel, which was blue, with the 
arms of France in gold, beautifully worked. He was greatly 
proud of this, showing it off as a curiosity to strangers ; and 
ofttimes he made me explain what was represented in the 
arms, as indeed I did, not without causing him to wonder at 
the greatness of our king. In these halls, over the place 
where the king sits, there is another kind of ceiling and 
curtain of a richer character, under which is a large space 
raised two feet, and covered with a large carpet, on wluch 
he seats himself cross-legged, for they use no other seats. 
On the mats throughout the hall, the lords, when they 
come to court, sit in the same fashion. 
At this court^ the order of ranks is strictly observed ; for 



' Accoirling to ChristophiT, "the cu^toniB and etiquett-c obBervwJ in 
the l)iirbar arc rctBHikablc for tlu'ir siinplieky. The eourlitrs Hiid 
officers take stations according lo thiii resjrKClive ranks" {T. Bo. (J. S., 



XAyXEK OF nOLDIKG OOUBT. 

those of lower condition remain standing, unless the king, or 
in his absence the grandees who may be there, bid thein to 
be seated. The places next to where the king is wont to sit 
are the most honourable, and so on in proportion to the dis- 
tance. For the gentry of Mal^, and other r^ular courtier8,,Jfl 
who are boiind to come and salnte the king every afternoon, ^^ 
tarry sitting in this second hall, and may not proceed further ; 
there they amuse themselves conversing with one another 
until the king comes forth, or some domestic officer shows 
hiniself, whom they bid tell the king that they have come 
to pay their respects, or convey some special request to him. 
Such is the manner of holding court in that country. Some- 
times, while they are sitting there, the king sends them 
dishes of fruit and betel, which they esteem a great honour 
and favour. Once a week, or fortnight, as he pleases,the king 
comes to sit in this hall to take part in their deliberations, 
and to take counsel with them on affairs of state or other. 
The nobles of the other Lslanda, who are very numerous, 
often come to court, and observe the same procedure as do 
those of Malt5 and the ordinary courtiers; but they never 
come for a fresh visit without bringing a pre.'?ent ; for no one, 
whether noble or merchant, is admitted to salute the king 
unless he brings au offering. Likewise, those lords who hold 
islands of the king, bring the tribute due to him. By this 
manner of offering presents a man is soon aware whether lie 
is in his good graces or not, for if the king accepts his 
present, he is assured of his goodwill ; but if not, or if tlie 
king says not a word to the messenger who atynoiinces his 
arrival and conveys his respects, it is a certain sign of dis- 
favour and disgrace. When the king receives strangers, it is 
iu the first or large hall, where the guards attend. 

The king's private apartments and the corridors are also 
UHieh adorneil, and are hung with silk tapestry, worked richly 

i, 67). A court lobulation requires that all persons w«ir dress of 
native uiatiufacture wlicn they come iutu ibe Sultan's presence. 



2S2 IHtCISASIDK or TEL SDlAl AFAETUm&. 

witb flower aod fanmcL jjartem^ n. irulci miL diven- colcnuF ; 
Hub 6axxlat iiiit evb. at weL viu. tut xicmieat cd xlte gold 
aud ihf culonTE. w viui xhe waaamw^ wars, of ii. Tiiese 
Ikanping^ cotut far xjur mos pan jron. CiiiiiR. I»eitg[il. liasn- 
lijJtoaiL and Bi. Tbrnimf. anc art alsi xuadf- a: "die MbJoiT^E. 
lihfr <coiiimtai» pennk- use counL imiigiiigE. c*(nuj»oBiid of 
jutiow of CDruni cLoui of hH coinuTE arnuurec TttceiJier in 
TsnouE vvTE. and nptm Trttmn siniref auc jtan/druE' in iieecQf?- 
-vuzk, or uLuar pieo» «i}uiec and seT-c cii^ Jrom lieiiirid 
QomeE al8i> aumdiBr son of haTuriTix;. cif imt liner iiuinued aod 
oruamemad vicb cdlcnox in a verr BiTetsbLiir iusLioii : liheae 

■tiXT can /lICMT.^ 

llie liedE are Bospenaed is sir iy irnrr cnrclf frciiE a liar 
8uppcned \iv two poss : tiit jcHnw^ anc sueexf a?e :<i rciU^jii 
and ealk^llie tciiole Bprerud ■piai pre?j;(ii« cmtinf ctf silt 
utd dotii of gold. The uaiB vi taa szhz- lii^ irui ^ee?.. and 
ti« vealtSiT axe in liuf srrle.^ iLf v trt xliy' 311 rire ?:inifona"HT 
rocked vo abejL* TLcr are sis:- a:-.ra5::.;iiiid, Trhei •Lbrx go 
to bed, to hare tlidr iKtdks bLsiirii izii dhili^x. tnil xrcnily 
mUbed Itr tbeir an*iii-iain.«i. and v:- l«e jitrred -sriui bciili 
hands; t3»eT bit this is SK*i i-yr ihi-ij sr-Jefii diseise, and 
that it cures the piun : i: alsi? "pais- iLeni k< fleep «>ctMieT. and 
makes thein forgrt the pain in lii* jtin risrtei and mW^eJ. 
The (wdioarT domestics of the ViT^g fli^tp c.n kc:.;'^ pillows 
laid oo boards fixed on four posts four {ixi hiz— 

The (Mfdinarr habit of the king was a gcwn. of t'XtVvding 
white and fine cotton, or rather a ca$s>>:c. f^Ilin^ 10 ihe waist 
Of rather lower, with a border of white and Vlue. arid f;isien<?d 
in fnmt with buttons of massive gold. With this he wore 



• Pmhably the HinA ekadar, "a sheet", the Anglo-Indian clud-itr 
{m* Yal« tod BanwU, Glou., a. r.) 

* lUrieo Polo, bk. Iil, eh. xriL states that the wt^.ihhior peopV of 
the CoffOBMndel OOMt had bedit^ads of light canework. in which they 
W«m drawn np bjr ootds nearly to the ceiling, in orUcr to escai>e 
Tsnnin duifog (he oinht. 



THB KWG8 DHEflS. 



a piece of red taffetas, edged, readiiug from tlie waist to the 
heels. Tliis UinPetas was girt with a long ami large waistband 
of red silk with gold fringes, and by a heavy gold chain, 
fastened in front by a fine buckle larger than the hand, set 
with the rarest gems known. He carried also a knile, after 
the manner of his country, Init richly ornamented. On his 
head he wore a little bonnet of red scarlet, which is highly 
prized in that country and permitted to the king alone : this 
bonnet was trimmed all rounil with gold, while on the top 
was a big button of solid gold with some precious atone, 
signifying in a way his royalty, the whole bound round with 
a turban of red silk like the waistband. And although the 
greatest lords and the soldiers like to wear their hair long, as 
has been said, yet he was wont to .shave every week. He 
went always barelegged, like the rest, and wore on his feet 
only gold-sewn leather slippers,' brought from Arabia, and 
made like sandals. These no person in the kingdom, of what- 
ever rank, would dare to wear, saving the queens and the 
princesses of his house. As for the princes, though they 
might, or could easily get permission, yet they care not to 
use aught but certain wooden sandals,* and those at home 
only, leaving to the king this mark of distinction between 
them and him, though he has another by which he may 
easily be recognised : for when he goes forth, a white 
umbrella or parasol* is borne over him. This is the chief 
mark of royal majesty ; neither is it, nor would it be allowed 
to any other person whatsoever, except to foreigners, who are 
pennitted to dress as they please, and carry what they lika 
Walking by the king on all occasions are pages, one carrying 
a fan, another the king's sword drawn and a buckler, a third 
his box of betel and areca, of which he partakes every hour. 



t Fai-rdn-koUi; holu is a royal suffix, like ijaitu. 

* MaravaU-kolu. 

* JIntlu-fini-kotu ; htuiu = Sin. hudu or »«»/«, 
*nt, "umbrella". 



' white" ; hai = Sia. 
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THK KINO 8 MODE OF LIFE. 



A doctor nf the law alao follows, never losing sight of him, 
refilling a book in his presence and ndraoiiisliiiig hiin of his 
ri'ligioii. 

At table, where he eata alone, he is served by the chief of 
his Imuschold in the saine manner as I have related of his 
subjects, except that he is served with greater care, honour, 
anil revei'ence. His plate is neither gold nor silver, for that 
is forbidden by their law ; but of porcelain, or of other China 
lubric, or of copper, neatly fashioned and worked at the 
Maldives; he also tises the boxes of polished and lacquered 

W(K)d.' 

His exercise and ordinary pastime was not to go forth fre- 
quently, or to go a-fishing, as I learnt from the islanders was 
the habit of kings that preceded him, but to tarry most of 
his time shut up in his palace, entertaining his queens, 
seeing his courtiers, and suijerintendiug numbers of work- 
men and artisans, such as painters, goldsmiths, embroiderers, 
cullers, l>cad-makers, turners, joiners, armourers, and divers 
others, whom he kept at his palace, snpplying them with 
materials, and paying them for their work as it was finished ; 
he tlien stored the articles witli care in ^'arious places in the 
palace, and sometimes made presents of them. In this 
occupation he took much delight and spent much of his 
tiute ; he also used himself to work, and would say it was a 
sin to l« idl& He was of quick and ready wit, knowii^ 
something of most things ; he woiked at several crafts and 
trades, and vas ever anxious to learn ; he sooght oat sach 
•s axoelled at anything ; and if he met with any fonif^ier , 
who IcMw twBwthiag that aetUier h« nor his kkaden' 
ktttw, h« paid hitu gnat atteotaon, to the end that he abovld 
teach him his art. 

When he goes oat he b aooooipaaied by his soldknt ol 
whtim a httndNd are oo guard daily. On TVidays, when be 
go«s to the BK«»]ui\ It is in &ne array and in grand ponp. as 



PB0CE3SIOX TO THE MOSQUE. 



I IWiTe to some extent described above, for the soldiers march 
in order, one company before and the other behiud, his 
ordinary officers beside him, along with the greatest men of 
his court, wliile drums, flutes, trumpets, and other instru- 
ments are played with a harmony most pleasing to the ear.* 
The service done, he returns to his palace in the same order, 
the soldiers marcliiug to the sound of the instruments, and 
dancing and capering in front of the king writh their arms, 
and with their swords striking the shields of one another : 
in this they show their address, for to avoid confusion they 
strike not all together, but two at a time only, and one after 
another continuously. The residents of the island who have 
taken part in the festival escort him back, and it would be a 
shame for any not to go. Arrived at his palace, the king 
keeps the Pandiare, the Naybes, Catibes, and Moudins, as 
well as the chief lords, gentlemen, and soldiers, or such as he 
selects on each occasion to dine at the palace, and after 
dinner lie sits to administer justice. When the king used to 
go out, he went always on foot (since on none of the islands 
are there any horses or other beasts for riding), except when 
he was carried in a chair on the shoulders of his slaves ; Ijufc 
that happened rarely or never, for, being strong and healthy, 
he liked better to walk afoot ; besides, the island is of but 
little extent. At Mal^ the streets and roads are not paved, 
and still less elsewhere, wherefore the inhabitants, to prevent 
weeds growing upon them, are obliged to sweep them ; this 
they do principally at the festivals, for then they know that 
the king or the queens must come and walk about the island, 
and on that account they are careful. 

When the king walks in the street, the people quit that 
side and leave it free, and go to the other, so that there be 
none where the king goeth j for the king never passeth 
between two persons, and great care is taken not to touch 

^ See Ibn BatuU's descriptioo of the Yitier'a procewion to tho 
moBque, App. A. 
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another little house built on purpose, where they have 
another bath of fresh water nicely served. 

In the apartments of the queens, princesses, and great 
ladies, no daylight is admitted, but only lamps are kept 
buruiuf; continually. They withdraw to a part of their 
chamber where they are shut off by four or five several 
curtain -hangings, which have to be raised cue by one before 
a person gets to where they are ; but no man or woman, 
domestic or atranwer, whoever it might be, would dare lift 
the last, although they might not be asleep, taking their 
meals, or doing anything. One must first cough and say 
who it is, and then the ladies call to him, or send, according to 
their pleasure. By the way, I omitted to say that all women 
and girls when they go to bed take off only their robe, and 
wear tlieir waist-cloths; but tliese are cloths solely for night 
use, and men have the like, and they would not think of 
doing otherwise. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Of ihf revenuts of the. king, money, traffic, and commerce of 
the Maldives; avd of the merchandise imported and 
exported. 

The revenues of the king consist of his domains, many 
islands being held of him in seignory ; next of the dues' paid 
by hi.s subjects of the produce of the land, that is to say, 
the fiftli part of all grain sown ; a certain share of the cocos 

1 " Each atoll is bonnd to pay yearly a certain portion of ite produce, 
said to be levit'il as a iJoU-tax upon every male or female over twelve 
yearn of age, at the following rates: — 1 kntta of eowriea, 12 i:ndjnn» 
(M.ybn), aud 1 liihi (28 lb.) of coir for every woman and girl, and for 
each man and boy the sftme, with the addition of 60 dried fish, 100 
coco-nuta, and 50 adnhd of jaggery" (Bell, Report, 67). " Natiye money 
•s now occasionally accepted in lieu of produce" (ifcirf.). 

Q2 



lM» yf • taud flMMl I li nn r aff kMC7> or frait. 

K 4Wii^ hK KVK flBPMBS SB BM ■HMtSB SB OVCtl- 

Igr Ifcdli «dM Ai4r. oi «fcidKllOTeiprin.aBd of dried 
\§A fo dboM MMids «fcae it imw dbovMb asd the fiahing 
in bot^— 4or thcf utter pcj hxm these does end taxes in 
mffnej, escti^ vben tbej baj xaak or office, or the per- 
niMioii to don their biSTeiiea. Aleo be zequires the inha- 
bUenta of (be iileode to make and fanuah annoally as much 
(Vitt/Jii-cloth as be deliven to th«n of raw cotton : this is for 
the nac of the »oldJcrB, to whom he gives these cloths three 
i'uncn R year, be«i(lefl their pay.' The king's revenue consists 
nliK) of meTchandiM:; for all ships that put in there in the first 
itiNtanr^ report themaelvea to him and declare their cargo ; 
ihfjij he corapounils with them at a certain price for what he 
wants to take, and this is most often the greater portion -. 
nfU.TwanU tlio peo|)tc buy the rest at a price fixed at higher 
rates than the king has paid, and then the king distributes 
bis mprirlmndisc abrnnd amon<i; the richer islands at such 
jiricfis as ho pk'oscs, tlionj,'b they have no need of the goods, 
wliili' ho takoH from thuui in iixchange such merchandise as 
1k' wiiuts III no more than half its value.' Ofttimes, too, he 
di".s|)rt(vb('Mslii]is to fi*rci-,'ii parts, bulen with the merchandise 
of his island, insomuch tluit his rt-venue cannot with any 
cvrUiinty Ih) Uihl. for it is variable, now more, now less; 
and somotinu's he has a loss, ohiofly when his ships are 
wrecked, or fail to make a good iniru 

' f.^. Ja»«y or H^M«iEw. 

« » A |^YiM«»t «i t^vA tMi mam te aim mmM froa atalb wtan 
(h«w «]« mw»ttf«*"««rf.r (!WU l^r^. «7V C^fiatafik* aya that iW 
i^AlM wwkkA Mk mwmI dialnbMHiM «( rnl rk<«b to tW YiMn for tW 
mMM* mwIm Mm^ (iiiwaw\. Mdk ■*■ nt<Miri«K a pitct «f * * 



AMBERGRIS. ii'J 

Besides these revenues, the king has certain dues appur- 
tenant to hinj — for instance, all that is found on the sea-shore 
belongs to him ; a man dare not touch such a thing with 
a view to keeping it ; he ia bound to collect it, and bear 
it to him, whether it be wreckage, timber, chests, or other 
casualties ; or ambergris, called by them govicn, and when 
prepared, Meuuare} of which more is found there than iu 



1 Coma, the Maldivian name for ambergris, ia ako the Sii>luJeae for 
cow-duug, wiiicli it soiimwhat resembles in appearance and consist- 
eucy. No doubt thoy thouglit it was whales' duug, as did the Japanese, 
according to Kceiupfer. MtHuare is for imivtiharit (= tmiha^ vaharu), the 
'* very sweet smelling" substance. Ambergris, thu origin of which was 
80 lou^ obscure, is now known to be a secretion formed in the stomach 
or iuleetines of the I'injstttr macrwijihuhts, or spermaceti whale. It is 
found cbtully in those whales which ap[jeai' tor[^>id and lean, whencu it 
appears to be the product of disease {McCullocU'a Did. of Com.). It is 
opU(iuc and soft, and when heated gives out a peculiarly agreeable 
perfuuic. It is now used ouJy for perfumery, but was formerly em- 
ployed in medicine as a cordial and an aphrodisiac {G. de Oria, f. 14). 

'i'lie first notion as to the origin of ambergris secuia to have been that 
it was a kind of faagus, produced at the bottom of the sea (see Keiaaud, 
IteUttioii lies Voyarjex par Ics Arafjtx, i, p. 4). The knowledge that it came 
from the whale is, however, found iu Mas'udi, i, 335. Marco Polo ( Yule'a 
edit., ii, 341) status the same, and that in his time whales were killed 
with harpoons, fur the possession of their ambergris. Friar Jordauus, 
iu the fourteenth century, mentions it as enihar, and says it is like wood 
(p. 43). Barbosa, who says that large quantities were found at the 
Maldives, relatts (p. 1(15) that thu Muurs iufunued biia that it was tlio 
droppings of birds, which, torn from the rocks by storms, lloated on 
the sea, and was afterwards swallowed by whales. Kcempfer {Hint, of 
Jajian, Eng. trans,, i, 111-12) says it is chielly found in the iutestiues 
of whales, hut retads the current stories of its nature, as birds' dung, 
a seu-spoDge, and also a bitumiuous substance, or a kind of earth or 
clay. Uarcia do Orta (f. liS) does not believe that it comes from the 
wbttlo. Sir it. Hawkins states that some think it to be found in the 
iHJWels of the whale, or voided by him, "and mitinUiue fur certaiue 
that the same is iugendred by eating an hearbe which groweth in the 
sea. Tliis hearbe is not in all seas, say they, and therefore, where it 
wauteth, the whales give not this fruit" (Hawkins, Viiynyis, lob). I'. 
Viucenzo says that it is produced at the bottom of the sea, and after- 
wards refined ia the whale's belly (ed. Itj78, p. 24:i). Though bo much 
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any of the East Indies ; it, too, belongs to the king, and he 
that would dare appropriate it would have his hand cut off. 
It is the same with a certain nut, cast up by the sea from 
time to time, and as big as a man's head, which one might 
liken to a cmiple of lai'ge melons joined together: tliis they 
call Tauarcarri,^ believing that it comes of certain trees 

was known, Tavemier thinks ita origin still an open question^*' there 
is no ]H>r»oii iu the world that knows citlier what it ia, or where or how 
it IB {jrodiiced" (pt. ii, ch. ixi). 

Ambergris is of several descriptions, Barboea (lor., cil.) mentions the 
while (}i(mal(tr), the greyish {iiuamhar\ and the brown (niinahar), 
The lightest in colour is the beat, though Herbert (4th edit., p. Sl'-i) 
aaya the grey is better than the white. It was always rare, and fetched 
hi^h prices, atul being a product of the sea, was generally (but not in 
Japiui, according to K{jeinpfer) regarded as royal property. It may be 
euperfluous to note hero that tht' 'anhar of the Arubs, and of all 
these travellers, Wiw solely the whale-secretion. The application of the 
woril to the yellow amber, as we now use it, is modern. Large pieces 
of ambergris were occaalonally found. Kcempfer speaks of a piece 
found in Japan, weighing 100 calti», or 130 lb. Uutch, and of another 
weighing IHb lb,, sold by the King of Tidore to the Diitph E. I. Com- 
pany for 11,000 rix-dollars, or about i'2,0lH). Tavernier mentions two 
pieces of 33 and 42 lb. respectively as being large. Capt. Hamilton saw 
a pieoo belonging to the liaju of Cananore '^ as big as a bushel, ami 
valued at Ka. 10,0(H>, or ,£1,260 sterling" {New Acct., etc., i, 298). Bat 
tJjena are small compared to that recorded by J. los Santos as having 
been found on the coast of Melinde, wliich was so big that a man could 
hide behind it ! (Fr, trans., p. 105), 

Tavern ier states that the Governor of Moiambique was in the habit 
of getting 300,000 pardaoa of ambergris during hia three years' term of 
office, one pardao being equal to about 2i>. Gd. Its value in the I'ortu- 
gnese time is ditScult to determine, owing to its variety of quality ; 
some information will be found in ihc Livm ilns Penon, etc. (p. 13), and 
the Lfmhrnngas (p, 46), contained in SuhfitUo.^ para a UUt, da ind. Port< 

Ambergris is found throughout all the tropic seas, and, in former 
times at least, was occasionally washed ashore in Spain and England 
(Hawkins, I'oij.; Tavernier, hr.cit.). 

• This is the celebrated sea coco-niit {cfxfi dc mti% Lotloicea Seychtl- 
I'trum. From the mistake as to its habitat it was termed Cocas maldi, 
victig by Rumpbiua, and, from its fancied medicinal properties, Nnx 
medica by Ciusius. 'I'he specifs Lndnirfa grows only on the Seychellea ; 
the trees being close upon the sea-shore, the fruit is floated across the 
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under the sea : the Portuguese call it "coco des Maldives"; 
it is ail article of medicine, aud fetches a high price. Often at 
the season for this Tauarcarri, or for grey and black an.ber 
(as this too is found there), the king's servants and officers 
harass the poor people when they suspect them of having 
found any ; nay more, when they have a grudge against a 
man, they impute to him this charge, as they do here that of 
false money, to the end that he may be searched ; and when 



Intlian Ocean, and being occaeionally picked up at the Maldives, was 
supposed, at first, to be a product of these ialands, and afterwards, when 
the tree vas not furtbcouiiog, of a species which grew under tlie sea. 
See, as to this tree, Sir W. J. Hooker, in But. Mag. and Reg., vol. xii ; 
Macleod (L.), Ecutem A/ricu, i, 224-7 ; G. do Orta, 69-71; Soiinorat, 
Voy., Eng. trauB., pp. 2-6; Thunberg, Travels, 3rd edit., iv, 133, 169 ; 
Labillardiere's Voyage in Search qf La I'erouae ; and Yule's Gtostary, 
8. V. " Coco de luer". 

Like uiuuy other products, the aea coco-nut was a remedj for all 
muiiuer of ailmeuts, such us the flux, epilepsy, and apoplexy (Thunberg), 
colic, puralysia, aod nervous infiniiities (G. de Urta), Above ttlf, it was 
au antidote to poison ; and Faria-y-Sousa says it is "a greater antiiluto 
against poi!<on tliau bezoar stone"; while do Orta, with greater medical 
experience, believed the bezoar to be better. The shell was made into 
goblets for kings of the East and West, aud set in gold and diamonds, 
and it was supposed that those who drank a poisoned draught out of 
those marvellous cup^ would escape unhurt. According to de Urta, the 
Queen of Portugal sent every year for these uutti. The Emperor 
Budulf II is said to have offered 4,U0l> florins for a single specimen 
(^Malte Brun, iv, 420). It is thus described iu the Lusiads (x, 136) : 

*' Nas ilhas de Maldiva nasce a planta 
No profuiido dns oguas, soberana, 
Cujo porno contra o veueuo urgeute 
He tido por antidoto exccllente." 

The name taian-arri is given in Fiso's Mantissa Aromatica, and 
also by Soouerat aud ITiuEberg ; and no doubt they borrowed it from 
Pyrard. Sonnerat says the meaning of the word is '■ treasure", but it 
is clear that be has mistaken the panage following, where Pyrard says 
that wheu a man becomes suddenly rich, be is stiid to have found 
tavarcarri, or aiuber, 'as though it were treasure''. The Maldivian 
word, as Sir. Bell informs nie, is Idvu' hirhi, or lava Lariii, i.e., tiio 
"hard (shelled) nuf'^ M. Una = Sin. tada. 
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one becomes suddenly rich, it is commonly said that lie 
has foiuul TavfiTcarrf, or amber, as though it were treasure. 
There is also a plentiful fisliery of black coral," which belougs 
to the king, aud he keeps numhers of men employed at it. 

The coin of the realm is silver only, and of one sort. These 
are pieces of sUver called lanns^ of the value of eight sous 
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Mftldivo Larin, 

or thereabouts of our money, as I have said, as long as the 
finger, but doubled down. The king has them struck in his 
island, and stamped with his name in Arabic characters. All 
other coins are foreign, and though they are current, they are 
only taken at their just value aud weight, and they must be 



* M. endiri. 

* Tbifi coiu takes its name from the city Lar, in Persia. The carlieat 
mention of it by a European -writer is, eo far as I am aware, in the 
Ltmhraii^as dax Cousas da ludia {fiulusitlitis, iii, 53), that is, in 152ft, and 
tlie foUotring tabic is given :— 2 fuks r=.\ dinar ; 12 dinars =:1 tanga ; 3 
taiigaB 10 dinars =^1 new larin; 3 taugas l^dinare^l old larin. At 
Caiiibaye, the same writer saye (p. 38) tlmt 1 tuntja larin ■=■ GO reis, aud 
that 45 of theee laxtuB weighed 1 Portuguese marco, i.e., 50 grammes 
each {Sukmtios, i, 61). We get the following values from Antonio 
Nunefl (1554), in big Livro dm Ftxos, etc.: "At the port of Bcngala, 80 
cowries ^1 itiittt; 48 punts =.\ lurin" {Sitluiidicig, i, CI). The editor 
of the StiMdius, taking a marco of silver in the reiga of Jo&o 1I[ as 
being eq^uivalent to 2,5U0 reis, notes that the larin would then be 
worth 51.012 re is. 

The early PortugueBe writers do not mention the shape of the larin, 
but there ia no reason lo doubt that it was as Pyrard dcseribes it, that is, 
in the fonn in which it was current all over Western India in the sevea- 
teeuth and efghteeiith centuries. 

'i'he earlleijt Dutch authority describes it as current at Goa and the 
Malabar coast : — " lis nsent aussi une monnoye Tenant do Perso 
notriu)£c ifliTi'/<,du uom de la ^"ille Lnr, oil on les forge ; elle est longue 
cumiiie gros lil d'argent, double : ayaiit ik I'un costd un sigiie ou carac- 
teru du Hoy dc Perse ; clle est dc pur argent sans aucuue mixtion : 
Valent la piece 105 ou 108 Basarucos selou qiit; le cbauge va" (/Vernier 
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ships, there ia a great variety of money, both as to form and 
stamp, not only of gold and silver, but also of another 

Bidu aa " Sultan Ali Aadil Shah", and of the other, " Zarb Lari— Dangh 
Sikka", i.e., " Struck at Lari " (or ratlier, "a Lari'', as Mr. Thomas sug- 
gests) — "stampfd tanga", and of date A.n. 1071, i.e., a.d. IGo'J. Not- 
vrithstanding this legend, the probabilUy is ibat the coins were struck at 
Bijapor. Mr. Yauz read, on eome larins of the British Museum coUec- 
tiuD, the legt-niJ, "Mohammad the prophet of God", and the word 
" Melek'' (king). Thyre is no sufneieiit proof of the currency in India 
of the larin in the eightcentli century, as Pix)f. Wilson believes, in 
reliance upon a Sattara document of 1711, wherein is mention of " Dabul 
larins", as, loog before this time, the word bad become a mere ezpresBion ; 
ill the territories where rortiiguese Lnfiuence prevailed. 

The cut given on p, 233 of a Maldire larin obtained by Mr. Bet] (it has 
long since gone out of use) shows that it was identical 
in shape with the Persian coin (sec the cuts in Tu ver- 
nier, and in the Premier Licre, etc.). The Ceyloa 
coin, as will be obstTved from Thunberg's descrip- 
tion, was first doubled tlat, and then bent in tho 
shape of a fish-hook, as stated hy Knox. To the 
pretsent day it is known in Ceylon aa the "fiah-hook" 
coin. Cuts of it will be fouud in Davy's Ceylon, 
p. 245, and in Ttiineut, i, 4<j3, tuA well as in tho Sum. 
Chron., ulii sitfira, and in Mr. Rbya Davids' article 
in Nfiminmala Orienlalia (part iv, p. 34). 'llie British Musenni pos- 
Bcsses between twenty and thirty Bj.i'ciiueiis, most of them preaentt^d 
by Mr. Maraden, but, unfortunately, it is not known where any of thein 
were found, and the chanicttrs of but few are legible ; I am therefore 
unable to say whether the Ceylon hook-form is common to the larins of 
other couDtrita. 

Although, as stated above, the silver larin is now olwjlete at the 
Maldives, the name has passed to copper coins of the ordinary ehape. 



Carton Larin (ftali- 
hoolc). 



Kada liri. 



Bodn lirt. 



These are of two kinds, the Imrlii Idri (big lari) and the kuda lari (little 
lari) — 25 of the former and 100 of the latter going to a rupee. Mr. 
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metal called Calin} which is white like tin, but harder, 
purer, and finer, and nnich used in the Indies: coin is also 
made of iron. But this kind of money is only current in 
the territory of the prince that coios it ; so that \x\ tliia 
matter there is great diversity, by reason of the nmltitiule 
of duchies, in such wise that the Portuguese at Goa struck 
coin of ealiu or of iron, which would be of no use in l*or- 
tugal, nor even at the town of Cochin, which also belonj^s to 
them, in India, and is not far from Goa ; so that there they 
likewise employ a peculiar coinage. But gold and silver, of 
whatever form or stamp, is taken in all the kingdoms at its 
proper value, which nevertheless is very different from ouw, 
seeing that silver is in greater demand, and is dearer than here, 
and gold cheaper. Spanish reals fetch a high price, the silver 
being very good. Now to return to the Maldives : tlie king 
coins laiins only ; other pieces of less value he coins not at 
all ; insomuch that for the uses of trade they cut the silver 
and pay by weight for the value of the goods bought : but 
this is not done without some loss, for in cutting the lariu 
they lose a twelfth part. They take no silver without weigh- 
ing it and trying it in the fire to prove it ; and everybody 



Bell baa specinicns of these larina datiog from 1716 down to 1877 
(^Rtport, 118, 121). 

' This was, in fact, Malaynn tin. The word is originally Malay 
{kalamj) ; it appears in Arabic as kolCi, and in the Portiigueee writers 
a< euki'tm (Livro dax Motifoes, ii, 181 ; SuhMio.t, i, 6 ; ii, 17, 256 ; iii, 
54 ; Corrca, Leiidax, ii, 256). The form calin seems to have bcon 
adopted by French writ^jrs from Pyrard (see Marsden, Snmntra, 22). 
As to the hiatciry of the word, Bee, further, Yule's Glnssanj, s. v. Calaij, 
■where it will be seen that other writers of the period, like Pyrard, con- 
ceived it to be a distinct nietnl. Tin coin was in nse at Malacca long 
before the Portuguese conquest (Correa, Lemiaf^ ii, 266 ; l>a Cunha, 
Indn-Porl. Num., p. 16). A culaim there was worth 100 caixes, or 
11 Port, reis (^Dalh, Comm., Uak. Soc, iii, 78, note). The metal was 
introduced into the Portuguese coinage by Albuquerque, but chiefly 
Hi an alloy with lead, tmd the uaiue caiaiin as a coin then dis- 
appeared. 
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has weights in his house for this purpose. Then, in place of 
copper and small change, they use the shells of which I have 
ftaid somewhat above, and will presently say more; 12,000 
of them are worth a larin. For the rest, all the gold and 
silver comes from abroad; there are no mines in the islands. 
Ill all the public markets and in their private tratlic they 
most frequently barter one thing for another. 

There is a great trade at the Maldives, and they are much 
frequented for their commodities. You see merchants from 
all quarters, as Malabar men from Barcelor, Onor, Bacalor, 
Cananor, Calecut, Tananor, Cochin, Coilam, Cael' ; Guzeratis 
from Cambaye, Surat, and Chad ; Arabs, Persians, men of 
l?engal, St. Thomas, and Masulipatam, Ceylon, and Sumatra, 
wlio bring goods that are iu demand there, and take away 
what the Maldives produce in abundance. First, of the coco 
tree, which grows naturally at the islands without any culti- 
vation, they make many sorts of goods iu demand with the 
foreigners : for instance, cordage, witli wliich all the vessels 
of the Indies are equipped ; the coco fruit, which is earned 
in such quantity to the coasts of Arabia and Malabar and 
throughout India, that more than a hundred ships are laden 
Willi it every year, as well as with the oil and honey of the 
same tree; and the leaves which serve for sails: but the 
•greatest trade is in cordnge. 

There is another kind of wealth at the ilaklives, viz., certain 
little shells containing a little animal, large as tlie tip of the 
little finger, and quite white, polished, and bright : they are 
fished twice a month, three days before and three days after 
the new moon, as well as at the full, and none would be got 
at any other season. The women gather them on the sands 
and in tlie shallows of the sea, standing in the water up to their 
waists. They call them Boly^ and export to all parts an infinite 

' Theae Jliilabar ports are mentioned separately hereafter. 

r Cowry, Cijjircea mntiila, M. Imli; rj. Sin. Iittli^ (««»VM<j/e), and pi. 
tella" {iHuiiiiHale) ; well known as a wry ancient and atill the 
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qviantity, in such wise that in one year I have seen tliirty or 
forty whole ships loaded with them without other cargo. All 



moBt widely used aliell-money. Pyrard writes it here hnl;/, and elsewb(>re 
bolli. The earlier geographers, the two Mahomedans of the ninth 
century, Maaudi in the t^^nth, and Edrisi in the twelfth (riV/e infra, 
App. A), all dcacribc the cowry as being taken by coating wood or 
branches into the sea, the creatures fastening themselves thereon in 
great numbers. The same method is stated by de Barros (Dec. Ill, 
iiv. lu, c. ir), and by Capt. }l*milton early in the eighteenth century. 
Ibn Batuta (see App. A) does not say how they are talcen, but meti- 
tions that they are placed in pits in the sand in order to rot. According 
to Pyrard, corroborated by Mr. Bell, they are taken by men wading up 
to the waist. 

In the Arab Relation, i, p. 5, they are said to be called on the island* 
al-kahtaj; Edrisi writes tl lentlj; and Albiruni refers to the M. aa 
Diiim l-ainpia, i.e.. Cowry Islands. Ibn Bat. calls them tmitta\ a f ^«^quent 
Arabic word for them. The Portuguese, Dutch, and English have all 
adopted the word cowry from the Uind. kanri, though the Portugneso 
commonly referred to them as baziof, '' sbelis". 

All these quoted writers state that a large trade waa carried on from 
the Maldives in these shells, that they formed the king's treasure, and 
in fact were used as money. Ibn Batnta is the first to give miutsuros 
and values. He describes them as sold by the ni/ah (100), /ui (700), eolta 
(12,000). and hatlou (100.000), At the Maldives the market value ranged 
from four to twelve bo»toH to a dinar of gold, probably = 10*. 6'/. As 
to the value of the dinar in Ibu Batata's time, see Cathay, 4.S9. Even 
then it seems cowries were current all over Africa, distance arlding 
greatly to their value ; for Ibn Bat. Adds that a dinar of gold, which 
would purchase four to twelve hottou at the Maldives, was given in the 
Soudan for only 1 ,150 shells. It is somewhat strange that, though these 
shells have been for so many centuries cnrrent coin in Bengal and all 
over Africa, they seem never to have been adopted for monetary pur- 
poses on the neighbouring coast of Mklabar (see Varthema, p, lSl,note), 
nor even in Ceylon. The Portuguese bought cowries at the Maldives 
by the eotta fspelt eota, SubiifUot, i, 35), 4^ cottas being taken as weigh- 
ing a quintal : the price in Portngaeae currency is not stated. Nones, 
the author here quoted, howerer, gives the value at the ports of Ben- 
gala, where of course the price has always been much higher. There, in 
1554, cowries were cuTrent coin, 80^1 pone (=/>ot. which is still 
used in Bengal for &* cowries), and 4B panes = 1 larin ; and a quintal 
was wortli 700 reia (ib., 87). In Bengal, therefore, a larin purchased 
' 3jM0 cowries, while at the Maldives it would porcluiM 




I of Amt wtti AtritMt WKK i 
Itotke^ Tliiii< 
■Oik, aad tkoM vbo are pleawd to tkam a oaal^q* of Am doa'k 
rcieet tkat ilMlk are m fit for a oonaMH <mi1mJ af peeMiaiy valae 
aa ertber gold or ahrer ; thej oertaml j fa*]prt that tkey IfcetaeHf an 
obliged to do wbai they ridieal^ and take tfceai for readj ■oaey. la 
1740, S,4<X> awriet [probably 24,000, or S coCtM] were eq«al to a r^nr, 
«r about a crown at tbree goOdcra at oar nwoej'. 

** Bat thcdr great emrencT' is oo the eoaat of Africa, paitiealariy 
Gvinta, wharo tb« Begroei ralae them as mach as gold and atlrer, and 
call tbem bmfie* [Port, hnzin*]. An instance of the great conaomptioa 
of these abdia, that the French tnerchants of the kingdooi of WMjfMk 
uanalljr gi*% forty poanda of these eotrries for ererr piece of coaimon 
linen maoufactured bj the natirea, and proportionably for the prodacta 
of the countrj, aa wax, ivory, goM, etc. The company it is which sop- 
plica the Eoropeao nation with the far greater part of this negro money, 
if I niay be indulged the expreaeion. The esteem in which these sheila 
are on the coast of Gninta Uinst appear surprising. They are not only, 
like gold and silrer, the measure and instrumeut of commerce betwixt 
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ordinary money, although they have gold and fiUver and 
plenty of other metals; and, what is more strange, kinga and 
great lords have houses built expressly to store these shells, 
and treat them as part of their treasora All the merchants 
from other places in India take a large quantity to carry to 
Bengal, where they are always in demand ; for they are pro- 
duced nowhere but at the Maldives, on which account they 
serve as petty cash, as I have said. When I came to Maid 
for the first time, tliere was a vessel at anchor from Cochin, a 

the negroes, but wora u omamenta in necklaces and bracelets, strong 
in one or more rows, which looks something odi), yet not amiaa, by 
the contrast of the whiteness of the ahells with the blackneta of their 
skins. 

" Formerly twelve tboosand- weight of th«ae cowries would parchaae a 
cargo of five or six hundred negroes ; but those lucrative times arc 
now no more ; and the negroes now set such a value on their coontry- 
nien, that there is no such thing as having a cargo under twelve or 
fourteen tons of cowries. 

"As payments in this kind of specie are attended with gome intricacy, 
the negroes, though so simple as to sell one another for shells, have 
contrived a kiod of copper vessel, holding exactly a himdred and eight 
pounds, which is a great despatch to business. However, the Maldives 
must not be thought the only place which affords these shells ; they are 
also found in the Philippine islands, but they don't come up to the 
Mnldivian, either in colour or clearness. The chief European market 
for these shells is Amsterdam, where there are spacious warehouses of 
them, the French and English merchants buying them up to send to 
Africa." 

The rate of exchange in Bengal at the end of last century, given 
by Fra Bartolomeo, was CO to the pice, or 3,840 to the rupee 
(Fi-n Bart., Eng. trans., 86). In 1820 the Bengal rate was 6,00U to 
the rupee, ».«., Ra 2 the cotta {Priimep. Ind. AhI.)\ the same price 
obUined at Mdld in 1835 (T. Bom. Geo. Soc, i, 85). In 1843 the ex- 
change in Bengal was at 64 cowries to the pice, which would now pur- 
chase about six times the number. At Miile the price in recent years 
has generally been R. 1,50 the cotta =z '25 lb., or Ra. 5 the cwt. It is 
a far cry from Masudi to Mincing Lane, but I may conclude this note 
with the following extract made by Mr. Bell from a recent Produce 
Market Report: — " Cowrie«, Maldive small, 15.', to 18s, per tf 
medium, 10«. to I'i*. ; large, 6*. Very dull. Bombay large com 
Maldive, Hj». to 10#. per cwt.; medium Calcutta, 20c." 
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town of the Portuguese, of 400 tons burthen ; the captain and 
merchants were Mestifs,' the others Christianised Indians, all 
habited in the Portuguese fashion, and they bad come solely 
to load with these shells for the Bengal market.* They give 
20 coqudee^ [? kegs] of rice for a pnrcel of shells : for all these 
Bolys arc put in parcels of 12,000, in little baskets of coco 
k'Aves of open work, lined inside with cloth of the same coco 
tree, to prevent the shells falling out. Tliese parcels or 
baskets of 12,000 are negotiated there as bags of silver are 
here, wliich between merchants are taken as counted, but not 
by otliers ; for they are so clever at counting, that in less 
than no time they will take tally of a whole parcel. Also in 
Canibaye and elsewhere in India they set the prettiest of 
these shells in articles of furniture, as if they were marbles 
or precious atones. 

The Maldives have also an infinite abundance of fish of all 
kind.s, as I have said before. And so rich is the fishery, that 
not only have they always enough to fill their own bellies 
withal, but they also sell a large quantity, both cooked and 
dried, to foreigners. Tliis commodity is in great demand in 
all parts of India, notably in Sumatra, whither whole ship- 
loads are carried. 

Tortoise-shell, called Cawbe* is much valued in the Indies. 

* MeMif, or mitift is tlie Fr. corruption of the Port. mesHgn, a half- 
caste ; though Pyranl elsewhere, and also Mocquet, write niitice. Cot- 
grare has mrstif, a moiigrtil. The now obsolete Auglo-IndiaQ form waa 
mmtees or muftice (see Yule, Otowcry, a. v.) 

* Sec »tipra, p. 78. 
■■' From rofjttet, llie syn. of which are "caque", "baril", and " tonnelet'^ 

(see earlier editions of Ducntige, s. v. Cochetwi). 

* M. kahalm^ ii'm. kteauhn or k-texumlm. The- tortoise-Bhell of com> 
merce is, according to Mr. Hell, supplied by the " hawksbill " variety 
{Carella imfrricata). Pyranl describes it mortj fully herfaft<!r in his 
Treatise (vol. ii). Tho natives take it both on laud and as it floats on 
the water (T. Horn. Geo. Soc, i, 79). The price of this art.icle, aa we 
ahall see later, was 1 larin the r/au (^j lb.). Mahiive tortoise-Bbell 
ia of lirst'rate quality, and always finds a ready sale in Ceylon and 
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It is fonnd at the Maldivea, and is largely traded in. It is a 
tortoise of an uncommun kind^ found only there and at the 
Philippines. It is pretty and highly polished, and quite 
black, with mucli natural marking. It is in greatest demand 
at Cambaye, where it is made into women's bracelets, and 
into pretty boxes and caskets set in silver. 

The people of the Maldives likewise make a good traffic, in 
rush mats^ of perfect smoothness, which they make very 
prettily of divers colours, adorning them with patterns and 
figures so neatly that nothing can be nicer. The Portuguese and 
Indians alike prize tliem, so that there is much trade in them. 
So also with cloth of cotton and silk, which is brought to 
them raw, and by them worked up. They do not make 
white cloth, but only patterned and figured, and in small 
pieces of an arm's length and a. half in width for their dres.>i, 
and other kinds for the women, and for turbans, all exceed- 
ingly beautiful and fine.' So the Maldives are frequented 

Bengal. 'WTiat is purchased at Mal^ at R«. 16 to Rb. 26 per cwt., is 
sold in Ceylon at Ra. 5 to Ra. 10 per lb. The average value of the 
annual imports into Ceylon since 1856 is £1,29G ; in one year, 1875, 
they amounted to £2,184 (Bell, Rep., pp. 85, 105). 

' "The well-known Maldivc mats (M. tudu kuna) are made only in 
Suvfidiva atoll, from a rush (M. kdu) which thrives best there. In 
delicacy of pattern, in happy combination of the only three colours 
adopted, — black, yellow-brown, and white, — and in permanency of dye, 
these fine mats surpusa anything in the same line the world over, and 
have justly obtained unqualified commeadstiou. Tlie best quality are 
worked up on Gaddd island, the ordinary mats at Ilavara-Tinadii, and 
a small kind on Genmni-furhi" (Bell, Ae;)., 88). The large fine mata 
are valued at Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 even at MA16,and can rarely be procured in 
Ceylon under Ra. 8 to 10 (i6., 106). 

s '* Two or three qualities of cotton cloth are woven, chiefly in Mdlos- 
madulu (Eda-furbi isLand), AddQ., and Suv^diva atolls, though occa<>ion- 
ally made elsewhere for private use. A peculiarity in this article consist 
in the nnifonn tasteful colouring of the waist and head-cloths, sometiir 
plain red, or blue edged with red an inch wide, but more commo 
a rich chocolate colour, relieved by a black stripe between twr 
on either side, and finished at the ends by a narrow yellow « 
ftod a neat fringe. The dyes employed are excellent, pardc 
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onr king were to aeml ships tu tlii' Indies, it would not Ite 
two or three only, but two or three hundred, which surprised 
him much. He also inquired if the French were the Frnnki 
nr Frnnqui who were spoken of in the Indies. This question 
I could not well resolve at tlifi time, hut since then I have 
leanit that this name Franki signifies all the Western 
peoples : to wit, the French, Italians, Spaniards, and other 
Europeans, but principally the French, who in former days, 
by their great conquest in the holy wars of the East, 
wlierein they took the leading part, have left their name in 
the Indies, since then applied in common to the rest. 

The king of the Maldives asked me many other questions, 
among others, of the court of our king, which I described to 
him at length as beat I could. Then I enlarged upon the 
greatness of the king and his state, with all which he was 
highly pleased. On their part, the queens, princesses, and 
other ladies inquired much of the queens and princesses 
here, and how many wives the king had, and were greatly 
astonished to hear that, though so great and powerful, he had 
but one. But chiefly they desired to knnw how the ladies 
here (jonducted affairs of love — for they cared to talk and 
hear of nothing but love. They were vastly amazed when I 
told them that the ladies of these parts had no male intimates 
but their husbands. They also thought it a strange custom 
to salute wives with a kiss before all the world, and won- 
dered at the great lilierty I told them our wives had; yet they 
praised and commended it highly in contrast to themselves, 
who are always shut up. Tliey put many more questions to 
me on the subject of love and women, and their conversation 
with men. 

Thus was I ever a welcome guest at the palace, and went 
frequently to entertain them with various stories in answer 
to their questions. The king, among other things, lik**'' ** 
hear in detail all about the building and management 
ships. He was much astonished when I told hi) 
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dye of red scarlet^ was made with the urine of men who drank 
wine only, in so much that he flung away a scarlet bonnet 
he wore, and on that account would no longer use it. They 
had found in our vessel some bnishes of pigs' bristles and 
scrapers of the same ; but when he knew what they were, he 
had them burned outside his palace, and was much annoyed 
at having used or even touched them. He also wanted to 
burn some bo-xes and chests covered with sea-woir* skin, 
thinking that it, too, was pig's skin. He wanted to know 
about everything, and to what uses each was put. He much 
admired the art of making parchment and paper, and above 
all was curious to learn our science of navigation, and often 
made me bring the charts and marine instruments, the 
knowledge of which I imparted to liis pilots. He could 
hardly believe all I told him of our France and its king, 
whereof lie had never heard tell before. 

But to come to the genealogy of this king of the Maldives. 
I shall teU what I heard there, how he aud his family came 
to the throne. His father had been Catibe of an island. 
About fifty yeara before tlus time the king of these islands, 
who was of noble and ancient lineage, seeing that he was but 

' "Scarlet" was s woollen cloth, generally of that peculiar shade of 
red to which it has given the name. Here Pyrard apeaks of " red acar- 
lot"; in vol. ii ho mentions "violet scarlet". Froiasart, in the fifteenth 
century, apeaks of white scarlet ; and Marot, in the sixteenth, of green. 
The derivation of the word, which appears in French of the twelfth 
century as escarlale, umai Btill be considered uncertain. Littr6 favours 
Galalicw, i.e., of Galatia,bat admita the want of any intenuediate form. 
In English, Piers Plowman and Chaucer use the form ciclatoun, which 
aeems identical with the Per«. laqaldt or saqlniun, and which Mr, Skeat 
thinks may be the original of the word scarlet. The Pers. terms are 
now applied to European broadcloth, but there is evidence of their 
application in the middle ages to some kind of silk and gold brocade. 
See Yule's Marco Polo, Bk. i, ch. 68, wofe, and especially his DUcwrstve 
Gloi*ary, 8. V. " SucJit", where will be found the best history of the 
word. 

* I.e., some kind of seal. In the HaioHru^ Voy. (Hak. Soc., p. 196), 
ve read of ^' aea-wolvea or seals". 
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ill-obeyed, and was uuable to withstand a forniidable rival 
who wished to deposo him, was inspired of God with a 
resolve to quit all. He departed secretly with his wile and 
some of his family, without saying a word of his destination 
to anyone. He went straight to Cochin, where he became a 
Christian, along with his wife and some of his followers, 
sending back such as woiUd not be baptized, lor this cause 
his rival, who was his near relative, was at once accepted as 
king. The name of the latter was Haly, of the iorm^T Assan. 
The ordinary title is Rascan, which signifies "King"; but 
when they sign, tht^y always put " Sultan", as do all the 
Mahometan kings. They say there are but five kings of their 
religion who have a right to use the title Sultan, which 
means Sovereign — that is to say, the Turk, the Persian, 
the Mngor, he of the Maldives, and the king of Acheu or 
Sumatra. 

This former king, then, when he became a Christian at 
Cochin, wrote word to all his subjects that they should 
become Christians, and pay him their wonted tribute, other- 
wise he would come and see to it with a large army of 
Portuguese, who had promised him their aid. Thei new king 
and the Maldive people made answer that they would no 
lunger acknowledge liim ; that if aught was due to him he 
might come and get it ; and that if be preferred to be a 
Christian he shoidd remain where he was \ as for them, they 
would souuer die than change their faith. Hearing this, he 
naked the aid of tlie Viceroy of the Indies at Ooa, who pro- 
mised it, but on terms that he should not go in person, as it 
was feared that lie would not agree with his people, or might 
bring the Portuguese into difficulties. The Portuguese army 
then set out, but were not able to effect anything, and lost 
a galley with three ships, and a goodly number of men, and 
so were constrained to retire. The following v^ar *y"^v 
returned with a stronger force and better pile 
king went out bravely to meet them, tho 
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would pay llie king his dues. These terms being accepted, 
they left one of the island chiefs to govem, and to remain 
always at Mal^ with the Portuguese eommaudant, on terms 
that he should take no political measures but after constdt- 
iug the Portuguese and the island chiefs, and that all the 
trade should be in tlie hands of the Portuguese alone. 

1 have heard it said by the islanders that the trade and 
prosperity of the islands were never so great as when the 
Portuguese governed there. The governor appointed by t!ie 
Portuguese to rule under them as viceroy was a lord, a 
native of the island, and of their religion ; but he did every- 
thing in the name of the Christian king who lived in the 
Portuguese temtory. This lord was grandfather to the wife 
of him that was king in my time. The Portuguese in this 
way ruled the islands in peace for the space of ten years, 
during which time the father of this king and his brctther 
were Catibes. each of his own island, but, with the pride of 
their race, would never submit to tlie Portuguese yoko, nor 
obey the governor whom they had left in power. On the 
contrary, they rebelled and levied a force of men and galleys 
for war, and retired to the atollon Oiindoit, otherwise Souadou, 
at the soutliern extremity of the islands, while the Portu- 
guese dared not follow them, nor cross the Ctindou or 
channel of the said atollon ; so that this atollon, and the 
islands belonging thereto, were never subject to the Portu- 
guesL', nor any of the other islands and atoUous to the soutii 
of that channel. 

These two brothers then built a strong fort, and being 
distant about eighty leagues from Male, where the Portu- 
guese were, they became in time so strong in men, arms, and 
ammunition, that they, as it were, held Mali and the Por- 
tuguese in cheek, so that they durst not come r«~* 
daily experiencing a harassing war. This 
years, at the end of which amved four 
corsairs for the purjiose of war and p 
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wont. The two brotliera accosted tliem, and agreed with 
tbem to make war upon the Portugiiesc on terms of half the 
liooty ; so one day, getting word that the captain of the 
fortress and island of M0I6 was gone to Cochin with a 
goodly number of Portuguese soldiers, they could not inisa 
the opportunity, and resolved to attack the fortress : which 
project they carried out so well, that one night they surprised 
it by escalade, and made themselves masters of the place, 
putting to death upwards of 300 men that were withio, and 
taking prisoner the native governor who was set there by 
the Portuguese. The place being taken and sacked, the 
Makbars, having got their agreed share of the spoil, were 
g(»iug home, leaving the two brothers masters of the town ; 
but they, jealous to see so nmch of the riches of the 
islands being carried off, resolved to attack the Malabars. 
This they did, and, after a long engagement, at length were 
kfl victorious, and got both the booty and the galleys, send- 
ing the nieu back to the Malabar coast, and thus repaid with, 
treachery the good service they had of them.* 

' Tradition still kt-tps alive in the Maldivt'B the story of those Btirring 
timea, and of tbe uMioiial heroes wlio throw off the Portuguese yoke. 
The following is from the mouth uf Mr. livlVa Maldive tAoilit, a native 
of Noli varan -faru, iii 1 ihuiiininifiti iitull : — *' When Sullau IIa.«8an, who 
»ft8 the sou of ISuitau Yusuh, left the iBlands, AH, his rival, reigned ia 
his stead. Incited by llassan, who had beeunie a Christiau, tho Portu- 
guese made an attempt to t^ike Mule, but fuili-d for waul of ummuaition. 
'They retunifd two or three tiroes, and after four yi-ars' war took Mal^, 
and slew the Sultan Ali. liia di.'uth was on this wise, — bt-iug fniiit 
and parched with thirst during the final attack, he was seen by a toddy 
drawer from the nftghbouriiig iitland of Viligili, who, crossing on a 
coconut-shell raft («c), offered the wearied yultau some sweet toddy. 
As be drank, a shot put an end to his life. His body was washed ashore 
ou an islet westward of Mal6 (only dry at low tide), called to this day 
Ali liasin/iiiiH Ziare. 

*■' The Portuguese left as their governor at Miil§ a balf-caate named 
Andiri Audiri (i Andrea), whose father was the sole survivor of a wreck 
at Iluvadu atoll, and married a Mahlive woman, leaving two sons, 
Andiri and another. During the Portuguese rule there was also a 
Viyadou (V Port. Veador) living at Biira, in Tiladummuti atoll, aa 
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In this manner the two brothers became kings of the 
islauds, and equally shared the throne without any quarrel 
between them. They were both men of great yalour, and 
were acknowledged as such by the people. All the lords and 
chiefs of the islauds subimtted to them, and such as would 
not, had permission to retire to their own private islauds 
without taking part in any way in affairs of state. There 
were many who would not obey, esteeming themselves of 
better lineage than the two brothers, who nevertheless knew 
how to make themselves feared ; and when one woiUd not 
obey tliem, they sent a force at once to sack and pillage his 
island. They married wives of the best houses of the country, 
and were acknowledged throughout all the islauds and atolls 
as absolute kings. As for the Portuguese, they were indig- 
nant at the rebuff tliey had received at the Maldives, and 

Atolureri [cf. the ' thief of Baura*, referred to in the letters patent 
of the Christian king, Doin Mauoel, i.e., Hassan, dated October 2nd, 
15C1; see jioat, App. B]. At Utiniu,in TilfldHinruati atoll, lived Husain 
Katiliu Takuru-faiiu, fathtr of the moble brothens, Muhammad Bodu- 
'i'akuru-fuuu and Hassan Kilage-fttnu, Un the death of their father, the 
brothers, with a lad named Ali Dadahelu, went to Male to obtain for 
one of the brothers the title and office of Kalibu, held by their late 
father. They asked, ' In which of our two names?' ' In that of the 
elder,' replied Audiii. Henceforth the elder was always styled Budu 
Tukuru-j'diiu. 

•* Tliis elder brotherjinduced the Viyadou at Biira to build a guudura, 
which he stole, and therewith yearly visited the Malabar coast, and at 
lotigth surprised and killed the Viyadou, The brothers and the lad 
then removed their families to Minieoy, and curried on for years a 
desultory war throughout the atolls. They gradually regained them 
from the Portuguese, and finally captured Jliile and fllew Andiri, the 
governor. The elder brother then occupied ilie throne till his death. 
He was succeeded by his sou, ivala-fauu [Sultan Ibrahiui of Pyi-ard's 
tiine], who came to his death by the haJida of some strangers, and was 
buried at Kanimtdu, in Koluniaduiu atoll." 

It will be seen that the tradition differs from Pyrard's narratr 
in minor points, such as that the Portuguese governor wa« s ' 
As to the 8ultan Hnssan, who became a Christian uude 
Doui Manoel, and the Portuguese accounts of their i 
Maldives, see App. B. 
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were resolved to avenge it ; so the next year they sent an 
nrniy to the islands, and carried on the war for a long time ; 
liiit the two kings defeated all their forces. This war lasted 
three years. These kings were very powerful, and possessed 
two fortresses, that of Mal^, and the other at the atoU of 
So-itiulou, or Ouadou, in an island called Game} At length 
hoth parties considered that it would be for the good of the 
country and of trade to come to some sort of miderstanding, 
rather than to continue this war to a doubtful issue ; accoi-d- 
ingly, they mado a tre^ily, with these conditions : that the 
Maldive kings and their people sliould l>e left in peace to 
possess the islands in like manner as their predecessors, save 
thnt they should give a certaui pension to their Christian 
king, his successors and heirs, to be rendered at Cochin, but 
without acknowledging him in any other way ; on the other 
liand, that the Mahometan kings at the islands should not be 
allowed to tiike the title and name of king, though they 
were to be absolute in all things, but only that of prince, 
dnke. or the like. Also, that those two only should be 
entitled to this name, in their langiiage Qailaguc, and that 
thfy should be rcsjionsiiilu for the payment of the pension 
of the Christian king, who on his part was allowed to have 
a factor there. Furthermore, all natives of the Maldives 
desiring to traffic with otiier countries, were bound to take 
a pass]iort from the Portuguese, as were all the other Indians 
that Were at pence with tliwm. Such were the terms of this 
peace, which has endured to the present day. 

As tor tliu Christian king, he gave a third part of his 
revenue to the king of I'ortugal : this revenue consists of 
these holUs and cairo^ which is rope made of the coco-tree. 



' Gait, in Huvatlu atoll, \td. U° 17' N., spelt Ghang inthe Aiiin. Charts. 
It 18 HdubtloKH the siiine word a.n the Sin. f/twia, "village". Thura are said 
to be tniwsof nn old fort still vieible. 

' So p;illed by tiie rui'UigiioBc, from MalftjAlain kai/Ar, Tain, laijiiii, 
fai-nce our form ''coir''. Seu Yule, GUtu., e, v, Tlii: M. is ninu. 
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iTbey (the MUdive kmgB) aaad erery yew at tfaesr own 
> expense four shipc, ol ISO tans bintibai taA, kdcn viA itv 
and that is at the lisk of the Maldniaiis oftil the ihips get 
bejoDd the banks at th« [northmi] end of the irimd*: 
beyond tfaot point, the ride is vith the Chzasdaii long- 
Notwithstanding this peace,* tbe ICaldiriaas bear a deadly 
hatred to the PortogueseL 

The two brothen reigaed together in peaee for twenty- 
five yean. Tbe p e n anal name of the elder was Makamd ; 
he was also called Bode la Oomnm* signif yii^ " great lord" ; 
he mairied the wife of the kii^ who was alain at Mal^ by 
the Portuguese. Tbe yoanger was called Attan Qmtagmtf 
and married the daughter of tbe same king, so that the two 
brothers had for their wires a mother and daoghter. Thiit 
deceased king had a son, who, on seeing these brotliers 
become kings, never came to court, and was allowed to live 
in peace. I have seen him many a time, and his sister tou. 
These two kings had great difficulty in maintaiuing tlieir 
position, for they had h^en from low estate, and there were 
some always on the point of revolt ; but the kings never gave 
Uiem time to do anything, for as soou as they got the 
slightest word or suspicion of their intentions, they took the 
proper measures. As it happened, the elder brutber only 
had a son, while the yoanger had a daughter, who was of 

> The terms ol tJic treaty mb between the Portugune and the Mai- 
divK ]>tincii fk facto, do oi't appear in the Portuguese rwords. The 
tribute pajable by the ex-king to the Portuguese treunry is frt-quefitly 
alluded to. From tbe King of Spain'i deipitch of the Utth Jiuiuury 
IbSI, it appean that Drai Muoel (Uaaaui) sngaged to pay, aiid did pny , 
to the Portugnese 5C0 bahars of coir {Arck. fiaA^^tmfc S No. 23). If 
Pyrard is right in saying that hi« 'r^h--t.>^^^^^Ha ^ what he 
receired, tbe Maldive tribute vroul 
the ex-king Dom Filippe coi 
revcDUe, which formerly amoti; 
6,00(1 {Lit', iltu Mouf.,i, 147). 

' fiorfu ^ul^lnl . the (ilk nliiiw. |{ 

high birth. 
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noble birth on her mother's side, — for in that land nobility 
passes by the mother as well as by the father. The son of 
the elder was the king we found there, who was not of Line- 
age 80 good aa the daughter (of the younger), for his mother 
was taken by the king for her beauty alone. And there they 
have many wives, but there is always one who is the chief, 
tliough all are lawful wives. 

Subseijuently, the younger of the two kings being fallen 
into a grievous sickness, it befell tliat his wife's brother, who 
was the greatest utible in the land, revolted against them. 
He bore the name of his island and fortress, to wit, Misdoue 
Qiiilague} This island, which I have visited, is 30 leagues dis- 
t^itit from Male towards tlie south, in the atoUon Nilandoue. 
Tiiither the elder brother proceeded in force with secrecy 
and despatch, bidding them say nothing to his brother, who 
was sick unto death. At length this lord was taken and 
put to death, and all his island pillaged. But when the 
news reached Male, his sister, the younger'.s wife, liad such 
sorrow that she wished for death, and they had some pains 
to prevent her laying hands on herself in her despair; 
whereupon lier husband, all sick though he was, swore that if 
(jud shoidd give him health again, his brother should rue it, 
For all that he died of that sickness, and men said that he 
was more valiant than his hrotlier. 

The reason why this elder brother despatched these great 
lords was, that he knew that his son would be king, and he 
misliked that such rivals should exist; for the son was still 
young, and was never like to be as valiant as liis father. 
And so his humour turned out, as I to some extent saw, for 
he was in nowise inclined to war, but solely to letters, 
sciences, and manufactures, and he was also much given to 
women, as, indeed, was nothing remarkable in that land. It 

• MuUi, the island of the J/i'tree. It is omittwl in the Adni. Chart, 
but lien ou the N.E. of South Nilaiidu atoll, in Int. .'5'^ N. It is inhabited. 
Tlif revolt of this lord, Midv kilaijt-J'Auti , is still known \a traditiou. 
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is highly necessary to be valiant there, for the stronger wins 
tlie day, and they that would rule must slay the kings that 
be. Three were once slain in a year, the memory where<ff 
keeps the kings in perpetual fear and apprehension. This 
elder brother lived three years after the death of the younger, 
and had his son acknowledged for king before his death, 
causing all his servants and subjects to swear allegiance to 
him. 

During the lifetime of these two kings a great ship was 
wrecked on their island, iu wliich were a great number of 
men, as well Indians as Portuguese, and among others a 
young boy, seven years of age, of Portuguese and Indian birth. 
For him the two brothers conceived an affection as great as 
though he were their own sou, and had him brought up in 
like manner at the lumse of the elder ; there he kept the 
king's son company, both being of the same age, and was 
made to adopt their faith. He was one of the finest boys 
one could see, of such high spirit, that, as I heard from all the 
natives, he attained iii perfection to all their sciences and 
accomplishments. 

The elder king caused him to be instructed in all kinds of 
exercises, in like manner and with like respect as his own 
son ; while he, finding himself in this condition, believed 
himself to be brother to the young prince, going everywhere 
as his peer. But when he grew to years of discretion the 
kings bade tell him who he was, and advised him to be ever 
a good and faithful servant of the prince and future king. 
Moreover, after the death of the younger brother, the other 
made him marry his brother's daughter, the noblest and 
richest match in the kingdom ; her he would like to have 
given in marriage to his own sou, did not their law forbid 
the marriage of cousins-german ; wherefore, for fear lest 
some other great lord of the realm should get her and make 
war upon his son, he preferred to give her to this young man, 
iu whom he had perfect trust and confidence, as being his 
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own creature ; also he considered that, as a stranger, lie could 
have no pretension to tlie tlirona 

After the death of his father the young prince peaceably 
succeeded ; the young Mestif lord became daily more brave 
and gallant, more beloved and honoured of the people and 
all the foreigners. He was admiral, or Vellanas, and one of 
the six elders or Afomcoulis, and captain of a company, or, 
as they call it, a Sardarf} So then, seeing that the king 
was no warrior nor addicted to arms, while he himself was 
preatly esteemed for his valour, he became presumptuous, 
and began to despise the king and to pay him but little 
regard ; wherefore the king entertained some jealousy, and 
feared lest the youth, enjoying all that favour and goodwill 
with the world, should take it into his head to dispossess 
him ; so be took couusel with his friends, and resolved to put 
him to death rather than run the risk of greater troubles. 
Yet he could hardly bring his mind to do it, as well for the 
friendship he bore him as for the special trust regarding him 
^'herewith his father un his death-bed had charged him, and 
farther, that he was married to hia cousin. Notwithstanding 
these considerations he continued his designs, being prompted 
by information brought to him daily, that this man was 
secretly treating with the Portuguese to make them masters 
of the kingdom and get himself made king under them. On 
his part he lacked not warning of the king's ill-will towards 
him, and could full well have saved himself had he been so 
minded ; but he heeded not, saying that he was innocent of 
the charges against him. So one day, the king sending for him 
at an unwonted hour, though he doubted it would go ill with 
him, yet on that account he omitted not to go, nor indeed had 
he time to refuse. On his arrival in the great hall of the 
palace, where the king sat awaiting him with all his lords 
and guards, he made a profound reverence to the king, who 
saluted him in return, and bade him be seated in his proper 
I M. tarvrldru, Pen. mrddr. 
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place. Tliis he did, and forthwith issued fronii behind the 
tapestry, men with ropes and arms, who seized and !)nnnd 
him, and tlien dragging liiin along the ground, carried him to 
a place on the seashore, about a thousand paces off, wliere 
they put him into a boat and slew him, and then cast his 
body into the sea. When his wife heard of it she fell into 
such grief and sorrow that it was more than two years ere 
she would see the king or the queens, or even go to the 
palace. He left a son, who was fifteen years old when I left 
the Maldives, and was not at all like the Indians, being as 
fair as men of these parts. Such was the end of this unfor- 
tunate lord — an example to all foreigners who would rise 
above their condition in these lands and elsewhere. 

Some time after this king lost his father, he began to 
ill-treat the wife that survived him, who was his own step- 
mother, and was called Manaye Quilague,^ and wliom his 
dying father had especially commended to his care ; where- 
upon, in her indignation, she was resolved to be avenged. 
She had a brother who was one of the captains of the realm, 
very rich and valiant, named Pamnudery Oaloffue,' whose 
son, a man of high breeding, was afterwards one of my 
greatest friends. This woman, then, and her brother con- 
spired against the king's life, with design to make tliis hoy 
king and his father lieutenant-general, and to divide all the 
otfices of state among tliose of their faction. But their 
enterprise was discovered, and the king had them seized ami 
forthwith given over to justice, swearing an oath that 
whatever justice should ordain should he carried out without 
hope of pardon. They had their hands cut off, this brother 
being the first to suifer, and were then exiled to Souadou. 
Aa for the step-mother, she was bereft of all she had, as also 
was her brother, and she was even tortured to make her dis- 

' Perhaps a mUprint for Mmiike, the fern, of Maniku. 
' Fdmuderi kalogt-fijnn. Probably this cntnrjue ia a mistake for qvUa- 
(/til : the former beiog an iuferior tiiie. 
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cover her treasure. So little security was there in the 
political estate of the Maldive king ; treasons and attempts 
were practised upon him day by day, and the spoil remained 
to the stronger. 

There was afterwards another revolt, which lasted a long 
time, during which this king was forced to quit the island 
of MM, and retire to another called Gouradou} ten leagues 
off. This revolt was raised by a great lord of the country, 
named Partnae tacourou? who had a number of galleys and 
big ships, with which he pillaged and rava<;ed all the islands 
•whereat he cast anchor. Tlie king withdrew to this island 
of Gouradou because the access to it was narrow and e.vceed- 
ing difficult, and a very e.xpert pilot was required to find the 
passage. This lord, then, became so strong aud puissant that 
wheresoever he lauded he caused to be borne over his head 
a white parasol, called ou du ad? which is a mark of royalty ; 
and in all other respects he made himself served and obeyed 
as king, distributing and granting to his followers the 
revenues and oflices of the state. But after the king had 
sent against him many ships and men at arms, at length 
he was caught : for I shall say, in passing, this king never 
went to war himself, he only despatched forces; nor was he 
valiant like his father, who always went in person, and as 
soon as he heard of anyone bestirring himself, he gave him 
no time, but took mea.$ures at once. 

As for this rebellious lord, the cause of his capture was 
that while his galleys were iu the south of the islands, tlie 
currents then running east bore the greater part of them to 
Achen, in Sumatra, and the remnant of the force, thus 
weakened, were all taken.. Most of the men were put to 



1 Gnrddu, in S. Mile atoll, lat. 3° 53' N. In this island, according 
to Fyrard, the Sultan afterwards found his grave. 

' I.e., the Fdninii, the minister next in rank to the Quilague. 

' Now hudit hai; i.r., hudn or tudu^ "white" (as in Sin.), andAai^^Sin, 
tal, " umbrella". 
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death with their leader, and the j-emainder only had a hand 
cut of, and were then sent into exile : for thus it is enacted by 
their law that those who conspire against their prince, or 
make attempts on his person, have their right hand cut off. 
Of those who were carried to Achen, some returned after a 
time, the king extending to theni his grace and pardon. 

With regard to these currents, of which T have just spoken, 
they run for six whole months (each way), so that if a vessel 
happens to be at the northern extremity of the islands it is 
no great matter, for then it i.s only carried to Cochin, on the 
coast of India, or thereabouts, about 150 leagues distance, or 
to some of the islands along that coast. But if they cannot 
make the island of Ceylon, they are carried to Sumatra, a 
di.stance of about 500 leagues ; and if ill-luck has it that these 
currents carry them away at the close of the Monsons^ or 
Seasons (when the current carries them, they call that 
behifftu'^), and before they make land anywhere, they are 
caught in the other current ; as often happens, they are in- 
faUibly lost, as I have seen in a number of cases, when they 
were expecting to make land every night, and were without 
water and other provisions. If the current carries them to 
the west, they are borne straight to the Arabian coast, which 
is much further off than that of Sumatra ; but most often 
they are dead before they get there. One day I saw a boat 
which had been carried off by these currents, and while it 
was a long way out, suddenly the currents changed and 
brought it back to these islands ; but most of those nn board 
were dead, and the rest only skin and bone, to such straits 
had they been reduced. 

I have made mention above of Gnuradou. I was at that 



' MontootiK. Ab to the bistcryof this word, see Dozy and Engelmann, 
Glo**.,tkad Yule, Oloft. Fyrard writes also momsoiu, mutsons, &nA 
muuMfu. 

* Correctly bekigen gon, " sailing with the wind and current"; cf. Sin. 
bahigana ijos, The old English phraae wiia "epooming along before the 
aea", sa iiRed by Drake, 

8 
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A GRE\T SHIP OF SUNDA WliECKED. 



island nne day, and saw the mast and riulder nf the ship 
that was lost there, wherein was the forei^ni queen who died 
in child-bed while I was about the king. I was told that 
it was the richest ship conceivable. It had on Iward some 
600 persons, men, women, and children, for the Indians take 
the greater part of their household to sea with them. These 
500 persons were nigh all drowned, and there remained but 
a hundred saved. This queen's father and niotlier, to whom 
the ship belonged, were among those that perished, and she, 
at that time but a child, was saved by chance. This ship 
carae from Sunda, laden with all kinds of spices and other 
merchandize of China and Sunda. Judgiup merely from 
the mast of this vessel, I thnuglit it the larpe.st I had ever 
seen, for the mast was taller and thicker than those of Portu- 
guese carracks ; and the king of the Maldives built a shed of 
the length of the mast to keep it as a curiosity. I saw also 
another mast and a top much larger than those of Portugal. 
Thus was I led to believe that in the Indies they build 
vessels larger and of better material than in Portugal or 
anywhere else in the world. The greatest ships come from 
the coast of Arabia, Persia, and Mogor,* and some have as 
many as 2,000 persons on board. They build not their ships 
with as many decks as we, for they have but one, the main 
deck, and below they have none, not even a 'tween deck ; 
as for their water, they keep it not in pipes and jars as we 
do; but on each side of the main-mast, which goes down 
to the ship's bottom, they fix two wooden cisterns, well 
joined and secured, so that the water is well preserved, 
and there are merely holes for drawing the water aa from 
a well These are of greater capacity than our pipes, 

* I.t., the coasto of the pKeent Sdnde and Guzerat, and sach porU, 
including Surat, as were not in poweagion of tlie Portugue«e. The 
application of the word Mogor to the territories of the Great Mogul m 
adopted by the author from P iae. Stf Yula^tfhBvrv, s. r. 

" Mogui" 
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and take lap less room. But I observe that our system of 
pipes is better, for one reason, namely, that if any accident 
happens t-n these cisterns they lose all their water at once. 
It is not so with us, for in case of a cannon-shot, all that 
can happen is the loss of one or two pipes ; or if any one 
goes bad, all the water is not spoiled. Throughout the 
whole of India they nowhere use our system of pipes. They 
use only certain hand.soiiie jars, of finer .shape and lacquer 
than I liiLve seen elsewhere. Some of these will hold as 
much as one pipe, or even more. They are made in the 
kingdom of Mftrtuhnnf} whence they are exporte<l, and take 
their name throughout all India. The water never goes 
bad in them, and the jars are kept shut by a key. 

But to return to this sliip of the queen, which was lost at 
tlie i.sland of Gouradou, I would tell what, during the time I 
was there, befell an hnmirable, rich, and discreet merchant of 
Bengal, called AfoithnmeJ-e Gnca, and his wife, also a foreigner, 
and very beautiful and fair-complexioiied for those parts. 
She was called Caiihod Boubou, Canbo4 being her personal name 
in the language of Bengal, and Bot<ioti*signifying llademoiaelle. 
Both were wrecked with the queen; they were her slaves, and 
were about thirty years of age, and had no children. The 
queen had such an affection toward them that she made them 



' Mr. Bell saw some large eartheuware jars at MAIS, some about two 
feet high, cnlled rumhii, and others larger and barrel -shaped, called 
mdtahdn. The name seeina to survive also on the Madras coast ; e.g., 
we find in Mr. P. Brown's Xillnh Diciinnary (18.52), " Martaban — name 
of a place in Pegu : a black jar in which rice is imported from thenoc.'* 
Linschoten (i, 101) writes: " In this towne (Martaban) raauy of the great 
earthen pots are made, which in India are called MurlauanaM, and manj 
of them carryed throughout all India of all sorts, both small and great : 
some are so great that they hold full two pipes of water." See also 
op, eit., p. 268 ; and Yule's Ghs*ary, b. t. " Martaban", where the 
quotation from Ibn Batuta shows that the term was current in the four- 
teenth century. 

' BuM is a Hind, t*rm for lady, used in the same way as Uhi, though 
perhaps of diffen^nt origin. 
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stewards of hor household, and placed all her confidence in 
them, seeing that they had been about her in their youth ; 
thus they rose to extraordinary wealth, to credit and favour 
with her majesty : but no sooner was their kind mistress 
dead, in manner already described, than every kind of mis- 
fortune and disaster overtook them. Theirs was the happiest 
"home in the world, the fullest of concord and love ; but, as 
misfortune would have it, tlieir house adjoined the warehouse 
or lodj^ug of the factor of the Christian king at Goa. who 
hIwavs has one such at these islands. This factor was a mau 
of Cochin, of the race of Gentile Canarins, but baptised and 
uatumlistMl as a Portuguese in dress and manners. He had 
b«en hnptiswd as a child, and had a wife and children at 
Cochin ; he was called Simon Kodrigue, and was at this time 
about twenty-seven years of age. It is customary not to leave 
those clerks or factors there, when they are Christians, for more 
than M ytviir or two, so as they may come and render their 
duty to U»e Church, for in theso islands there is no exercise 
of the Christian religion ; but this fellow would not return 
»o sotin, and remained there four years. He learned exceed- 
injily well the IftJiguage and customs of the country, and 
luwdf himst'lf so agreeable to the king, and to all the in- 
Ki^bitantii, that although he was recalled, and three other 
oltrka one «llor another were sent to succeed him, yet he 
nian(t):«Hl my drwrly, by making presents to the king, that he 
Und «v>t to butl>{»>. The king also, being written to, answered 
Ihut h«» wowKI not detain him, but could not and wmJd not 
f»m'«' him to go •g«in»t his will. So this clerk and the raer- 
t*hni)t'« wifv Mog iwighbtMrs. fell into an intrigue of the 
rhtftMt kind, and indulgvd their amours at their ease, the 
uMMvhaut Wijvg oft«n absent at his trading. 

This (vntinut^ for th« space of two years without dis- 
cort»ry ; but at length the hnsbu^^Mame aware of it, and 
|t«>tUng rertain iiifomiatiou^^^^^^^Af spie.s, r "^^ *o 
havf hia stutisiiiction. Th«^ to attain 
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made as tliuugli he were going abroad tur a furtnight, accord- 
ing to his wont. He equipped a barque in the usual way, 
took leave of his wife, commending all his affairs to her 
keeping, and departed ; but after nightfall he put back to 
land, and about eleven o'clock at night went straight to his 
wife's bedchamber, and finding her not in her Ited, he presently 
went to the palace to find the king, who used never to 
retire till after midnight. The first person he met wa.s the 
master of the galleys and all the king's ships, who was to all 
appearance an intimate friend of the factor ; yet, as an 
instance of the faithles.sness uf these people, he was the first 
to apprise the king, and to a.isist the merchant in obtaining 
justice, as we shall see hereafter. The husband, on being 
introduced to the king's pre.9enee, made his complaint that 
his wife wtis abed with a Christian, whom tliey call Ccrparou} 
and that he and his wife were Mahometans, whom they call 
Moussdimaii? that is, the faithful, and that his majesty should 
be pleased to have justice done. On hearing this, the king 
ordered the master of the galleys to take twelve soldiers of the 
guard, and to put the factor to death, and cast his body in 
the 8ea> These men forthwith surrounded his house, and 
knocked at liw door to gain admittance. The poor factor 
was so astonished he knew not what to do, yet trusting to the 
king's friendship for him, and to the master, who cried out to 
him to open the door, with assurance of safety, he was so 
ill-advised as to open it, then throwing himself at his feet, 
prayed him to save his life ; but he was slain on the spot, 
the other being the first to stiike him. At this residt those 
who had owed Inni money were well enough pleased, as also 
was the king, who wanted to be possessed of his great wealth, 
the which he seized incontinently. The Portuguese, too, 
were not annoyed; and thenceforth it was aiTanged that the 



> Ar. kafir, " infidel". 

* I.e., MuKlimiin, the Persian plural of MwsUm, but widely adopted 
a siu^ular, as in our furm Mii^MihuiiH, 
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factow dwttld n». longer be men of Cochin, bat of the ialan<ls. 
The anfartmute man being thos alaia, the hosba&d went 
•trught to his wife to do the like to her ; but he was with 
difficulty restrained, and she wa« cast into prison, to come up 
for judgment thereafter. At first it was propoeed to drown 
her. bat seeing that the man was dead, and his goods seized, 
they were content to punLsh her in the asnal manner^ as all 
others are who are taken in adultery or lewd practices, but 
■omewhat more rigorously. Her husband refused even to 
■ee her, and got married again, this time to a young girl of 
the countr)', as I shall tell hereafter,' witli what came of that 
marriage. 

To return to the king of the Maldives. Some years after 
the death of his father he became enamoured of a married 
woman, the fairest in complexion and beauty in all the land, 
and abandoned his first wife, whom his father had made him 
espouse, in order to get this woman, who had three daughters 
as fair as herself, all married to princes and great lords. I have 
often seen her arm, as she showed it to us out of coquetry, 
and it was as white as that of the fairest in our country here. 
Her husband was a pilot, the cleverest in the country in 
his profession and in trade, and a man of large means. The 
king and this woman loved each other much, and he waa 
minded to marry her, while she daily strove to persuade 
her Imsltand to consent to leave her. but lie would do nothing ; 
wherefore in her anger she adviseil tl»e king to put him to 
death. Tliis the king for the love of her resolved to do ; 
and liaving sent for iiim one day to give him some informa- 
tion about navigation on the country chart, when the man 
came, and was making his obeis^uicc, the king gave him a 
blow with a dagger, intending to plant it in his abdomen, 
but the man raised his hand to pnrry the stnske, and turned 
the dagger straight inlo his eye. wliich it put out. He 
was not otherwise hurt, for I saw him often ;dU<xward& He 
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was an agreeable companion, and he it was who gave me the 
news of our mate and comrades who escaped from the island 
of Fouladm/, having himself seen them chained by the feet. 
So, to rettirn to this woman, she got the king to many her, 
but, after living together for a while, lie fell in love with her 
wlio was the chief queen while we were there, and so got 
tired of the other, — who, in truth, was the lewdest woman iu 
the world, abandoning herself indifferently to all sorts of 
men, slaves, as well as others. Yet tl»t was not the sole 
cause why the king left her. 

Now the king had two nephews, brothers, of whom the 
elder was married to the richest young lady in all the islands, 
the grand-daughter of the governor of the country under 
the Portuguese rule. She wa.s also sister to the prince, who 
came to our ship, and with whom the king was so aunoyed 
that he boxed his ears, ss I have related above.^ This lady 
was of noble birth, young and beautiful, and so the king 
became enamoured of her ; but tlie mischief was that her 
husband would not leave her, nor she him : for she had no 
ambition to be queen, preferring her first condition and 
liberty. The husband and wife, then, aware of the king's 
intentions, resolved to escape in a barque along with a 
younger brother, who afterwards died with the king, as I 
shall tell hereafter ; but wliile carrying out their plan they 
were unluckily surpri-sed at their setting out : the king's 
galleys caught them and brought them back to Mate, where 
the poor husband was constrained to quit his wife, for sorrow 
whereof he was for a whole year without going beyond his 
house, and so died. It was also much against the wiU of 
the young lady, — as, indeed, she afterwards showed, for she 
never bore the king any goodwill, and always had other 
male friends. 

Before marrying her, the king was constrained to leave 
his other wife, who would nut by any means consent to quit 

> P. 69. 
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Imb. tar a Kfantaoa Bmi Deeds be by the free will and 
aoanal of Kalk parties, othenriae the man restores her 
ifawty to tite woman, aad then quits her whether slie will 
or ■• ; bat il is AAsoowafale and scandalous for a wotuau 
to take it. Tkis tiie kiag did in the ease of this first queen, 
§m ka gvn ber her domrj and tank, and left her, and then 
■Mffried tiae otiher. Tbe tatnaer remained luiniarried ever 
after, far tbe kia^ «fid not pennit her to marry again, and 
vittnaft tbat noae would dare to espoose her. Her first 
baahiad woold not speak to her again, although they had 
bad Aiae daagbters of their marriage. The king liked this 
■an mach, aad did him many benefits. This lady was very 
gay in her dneass pearls, and jewels, and the king gave her a 
tea hoase in the island, where she resided at her ease in all 
n wqw K 't\ but vritbout marrying again. She spent her time 
in pleasoK, and was much visited, and had a large retinue 
of servaalB and slaves. As for the other, the king never 
afterwards aba&d<med her ; and when he was killed slie was 
still with him, witli two foreign women ; but she always 
uiaintained her r^ret for her first husband, who was, as it 
weze, first prince of the blood, and lieutenant-general of the 
(bioe& The king being now well on in years, and ha\nng 
rsaied no children whUe he was young, saw that those he 
might now have would be still young when he came to die, and 
wi>uld be liable to be set aside and bereft of their inheritance ; 
he therefore resolved to have no more: and accordingly, 
while 1 was there 1 heanl that for four or five years he had 
no intercourse with this chief queen, because she was very 
priiHflo, and bad already by hiiu n son and a daughter, both 
of whom died at six or seven years of age. And yet these 
l>eople have no scruples in killing the child in its mother's 
womb, deeming it better for them so to die than come into 
the world. But the queens had no great concern that the 
king went not to see them, for tliey were^^nrin want of 
niHle friends, who usedto visit them whoifl 'cd. 



THE BKNOAI. MERCHANTS SECONB WITE. 

But U> return to the merchant of Bengal, that would not 
take back his wife, as related above. He married anotlier 
woman, who was thought to be the most lovely in all the 
islands : and in truth she was no whit inferior to the fairest 
in these parte, save that her skin was not quite so white. 
She was eighteen or twenty years of age, and was chosen 
by him for her heiiuty alone, being neither noble nor rich : 
he, however, had plenty of means for both. Now a second 
misfortune befell him, for as he lived near the royal palace, 
no sooner did the king set eyes on this wife, than he became 
violently unamoured of her, and having attained his desire, 
even compelled her to separate from her husband, whom he 
threatened to cast into the sea, should he refuse to consent, 
insomuch that the urifortimate man was constrained to quit 
her with all possible regret ; anfl, three months before the 
great Maldive disaster, the king took her to wife, because 
the Pandiare told him that, to free his conscience, it were 
better for him to nmrrj' her than to continue in the sin 
wherein he was. Such were the misfortunes that befell this 
poor merchant one upon another, which had never occurred 
but for the death of Ids kind mistress. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



TTie Maldives, when peopled, — Of many other memorahh events 
lokicJi occurred at these islands and in the neiffhhonrhood, 
during the sojuum of the authA)r there, — Of a vessel of 
Tananor, and tlie story of a Malabar captain's dealinu 
tinih the Maldive king, and his hapless fate ; and the 
adventures of tlte king's nephew and brother-in-law. 

Having describtid the Maldive polity, and the more remark- 
able events that happened before furtune cast us there. I 
now come to speak of the mo-st siugidar and iiiemorablu 
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occurrences during the sjiace of five years I resided there. 
But first I must not forget to tell what I learned of the 
islanders concerning the first peopling of the Maldives, and 
how the inhabitants changed their religioa 

They hold that the Maldives began to be inhabited only 
four hundred years ago, and that the first who came and 
peopled tliem were (as I have already said, in passrng) the 
Cingalles' of the island of Ceylsm,^ which is not far distant^! 
and were idolaters, but afterwards changed their religion, 
it being about one hundred and fifty or two hundred years at i 
moat since they received Mahometism, through the Moorish 
and Arabian navigators, who, while trading over all the con- 
tinent and islands of the £ast Indies, brought there alsoi 
tlu'ir law, wliicli has since remained in most of those parts.] 
It also appears that it was then that the Tartars, who ex- 
tended tlieir dominion throughout the East, and even to 
these islands,' becaine infected with this accursed and false 
doctrine of Mahomet, which has wasted three-fourths of the 

worlil. Tilt" Maliiivo j»eople have ever since retoiued this 

law, AS I havo fully described in my treatment of their 

rclij^ion and ceri'tnonios. 

I come now to what happened at the islands in my time, 

and to tho.so facta my testimony will be good and sutKcient, 

fi»r I either wilnosswl or was j>er8onally acqusduted with the 

gnstttor jvart of thi-io. 

1 will \>i%H\ witli «Ikii liapjHjned to a vessel of Tananor,* 

which o«u»H» to trade there a year after our arrival at the 

I FVoMi tW IVirl fom Oumfaku. The native adjectiv&l fonu ia 



> AD Ow iMrli«r vriltm a^ell 0«floo with «*> a, as the French do 
>m Mttftiva aaiiM ia Laai^ro. Far the evolution of the oainel 



* TWs«i«v«i«Kia« 

ImAIm |Ni««r vM»fl 



Jdivw were never ia aabjae- . 
tJif Mogtik, nor u>d».^ to aaj- 
ol Uanauor. 
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islands. This vessel was about five hundred tons burthen, and 
belonged to the king of Tananor, a kingdom situate between 
Calicut and Cochin. This king was a Gentile, and of the race 
of Naira. There may have been aboard some five or six 
hundred men, well armed, good Malabar soldiers, and they 
came there to trade. Their principal cargo was rice, but they 
had much other nierchandiae, such as pepper, areca (which is 
eaten with betel), cotton, butter, oils for rubbing the body 
after washing, a quantity of white cotton cloths, pottery, iron 
and copper utensils : so that it was very rich, and their 
purpose wa.s to barter all these for the merchandise of the 
country. But the Maldive king would not let them tarry 
in the roadstead of Mali5 more than three days, and then 
sent them to ca.st anchor at an island called Bandos, wliere 
I had been sick, distant about two leagues north from Maid. 
The reason of this was that he was afraid they meditated 
some treasonable surprise. He caused alt their fighting men 
to disembark, all well armed and equipped, in good health 
and ready for action. But tliey had not been there more 
than two months ere they were all dying of the fever, 
although the air and water of that island Bandos is better 
than at Mal^. Most of the men remained at Male, all their 
goods being placed in cellars and hanqitcsalks, constmcteil 
for the purpose. They were there six months and more, 
bargaining and selling and loading their ship- but during 
that time the island fever wasted them so cnielly, that there 
remained no more than a hundred of them alive, and those 
enfeebled in such wise that they were constrained to engage 
another crew of the i.slanders to work thv ship back to 
Tiinanor. It was a most experienced pilot of tlie.se islaiuls 
who brought them there, wherefore they bore hirn much ill- 
will, saying that he had brought them there on purpose to 
make his king heir to all their riches. At the islands they 
lost the chief of their captains, whom they regrett^id miah. 
The nde is, when the captain or master of a vessel dies there, 
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the vessel and cargo go to the king, who seizes them ; but 
this was uot so in this case, because it belonged to tlie king 
of Tauanor. 

As for the private property of the deceased captain, it 
was not taken by the king, although it appertained to him; 
but this was for the reiison following. That captain had 
brought with him his sou, a young man of twenty-five, called 
Houssains Coca} the bravest soldier, the most noble gentleman 
in address and figure, and the most skilful gunner in all the 
coast of Malabar. Desiring that he should stay with him, 
the king worked him witli the fairest promises, wherewith 
the young man was satisfied, as well in order to save the 
goods which the king gave over to him in their entirety for 
so consenting, as by reason of a difference he had with the 
second captain, who was then in command of the vessel. 
Moreover, tlie king caused to be delivered to him all his 
goods that were on board, which he had never otherwise got 
out ; besides which, by reinainiiig there, he became heir to all 
his father's goods, which he must liave shared with his other 
brothers had he returned to his own country, and would 
have had to pay for most of what his father had gut on 
credit He was thus welcomed and esteemed by tlie king, 
who moreover granted to him a high dignity, viz., that of 
master of arms, called by them Esflrui^ one of the most 
honourable offices in the land, requiring great capacity and 
experience. The king had only one such in his islands, and 
he was a great lord, as, indeed, the like officers are con- 
sidered among the nobles and soldiers, as well in these 

' Persian ktiku, an uncle ; used also among tbe M&ppillar of Mulabar 
a8 a term of rt'spect, aud Bometimes by other clasBea when addreaaiug 
respectable Mappillar. 

" M. edura, or, according to the fuller title, eilurn mnuilit. Though 
the office has no doubt lost ila itiiiiurtance since the Maidives came 
within the pax BrlUiiiiiica, and the proft'ssioii of arms became a mere 
]iiistinic, thprc are still four of tliese fuuciug-uiafiterK at Mal6, who aru 
held in BOinc respect (^Ikll). 
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\slaildB as on the continent. But this appointment caused 
the death of the yoiiug man, hy reason of the jealousy which 
ensued between liirn and the former master, who was a 
native of the country, and the son uf a previous master, 
and was much respected by all the lords and soldiera 

With these people there is no greater mark of dishonour 
and disgrace than the loss of respect between their masters 
and them. And since arms are held in such high honour, 
they respect masters in arms more than all others, and exalt 
them t^ tlie rank of princes and lords, for they give instruc- 
tion to the king and the chief prince. Aforetinie there was but 
one academy, so, when this new master came, there were two, 
and many of all ranks quitted the old master for the new, 
seeing that he knew the use of anns according to the system 
of the Nairs and Malabars, whicli is esteemed the best in 
the Indies.' And the king, in order that he should be re- 
C(^nised as a master, presented to him, in the presence of all 
the court, a bracelet, whic!i he placed on his ann with his 
own hands, that being the badge of this ofhce, This bracelet 
was a link of gold with buttons of the same, round, and 
hollow within, containing tlie royal sign and cipher written 
on paper. 

These two masters, then, being jealous of one another, it 
came to pass on the day of a great festival, such as Easter 
is with us, that after dinner, according to custom, all the 
princes, lords, gentlemen, and soldiers went to the king's 
palace for an assault of arms, and tt) challenge one another, 
whereby it is seen who are most adroit in the use of arms. 
This lasts for three days. Tliese two masters stood on 
opposite sides with their scholars beside them, and these 
went forth to fence one with another. The elder master 
had more scholars, and was more popular than the other, 
against whom he got up an idle brawl, setting one of his 

' The /wnU-on, or fencing-master, was held in grt-at respect on the 
Malftbar coast. See Yule's fHo^sary, ». v. 
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scholars against one of the other, — for there, to lay the blame 
on a scholar, is to attack the master. So arose a great meUe 
between the two parties, and some soldiers were wounded. 
When the king heard of it, he wanted to know who was to 
blaijie, and being informed that it was the elder, he repri- 
manded him severely, and said aloud that the first of them 
that should c,auso any mischief should have his hand cut 
off : this he often caused to be done, even for trifles, when he 
was in anger ; and boLh masters he ordered to live peaceably, 
tliemselves and their scholars. Nevertheless, the friendship 
which tlie king bore to tlie new master was ever increasing, 
in such wise that he <^ave hira all the titles of honour he 
could confer on the greatest in the realm, among others, that 
of Daradt Tacourou} as who should say "Count" or "Duke". 
Further, he made him change his former Malabar name, by 
proclamation throughout the island, as the custom is, and 
miide hira captain of a company, and caused him to walk 
with the liighest grandees as their equal. These latter con- 
ceived such envy towards him, that they resolved, in concert 
with the elder master, to work his death any way they could. 
In truth, the man did not know how to steer in his course of 
]n'os]>crity, for he abused it, and often started a quarrel with 
the chief men, and even with the highest grandees of the 
islands ; but the king supported him in everything. He 
tiiok in marriage sucli women as he pleased, and they thought 
tliemselves highly honoured in being married to him, as 
much for his personal merit as for his dignity and favour 
with the king. And what was a further advantage to him, 
he Ivad for his comrade and scholar the knig's brother-in- 



■ M. IMhard Tahmt (/anit). As above indicated, this waa a mere 
title in Pyrard's time, and so it remained down to Christopher'a 
time, by whom it ia assigned to the sixth vizier, without special duties 
(T. num. Geo. Sor., i, 71). In Ibn Batuta'6 day the deherd, aa he calls 
him, was commander-in-chief. The title seems to "^ into 

abeyance now. 
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law, the brother of the chief queen, of whom T have fre- 
quently spoken ; these two held each other in such friend- 
ship, that this was at length the cause of his dowiifall : for, 
at the end of two years, during which this favour lasted, 
they resolved to go away together, and he (the master), the 
better to conceal his enterprise, took in marriage a widow of 
the grand I'audiare, who resided at the southern end of the 
islands, in the atollon called Souadou, For this purpose he 
took occasion to depart from Mal^ ; hut he was no sooner 
gone, than his enemies, feeling that the game wiis now won, 
went and told the king, giving him to understand the nature 
of his enterprise with the prince. The king forthw^ith took 
counsel with his principal advisers, the six Mouscoulis, and 
sent a captain with forty soldiers in a barque to bring him 
back, at the same time ordering them to do him no hann. 
But all the chiefs then about the king, and among others the 
former master, gave secret instructions that they should put 
him to death, and then say that he had opposed his arrest 
by force of arms, so should they make their peace with the 
king. All which they carried out, for they found him at the 
first halting-place, without anus, and there they slew him, 
and brought back word to the king that they were forced to 
do it, seeing he would not render himself up at the king's 
command. The king was grievously vexed, but took no 
further steps in the matter. 

Having sjiokcn of the fortunes of this stranger, I shall 
now tell of what I saw befall some of the princes of the 
country. At the time of our arrival there, tlie king had no 
cWldreu, but only a nephew, aged twenty-two, and called, 
like himself, Ihraim Callam} This prince ought to have 
succeeded him. At that time he was in disgrace, and absent 
from the court, because he had gone to Arabia without taking 

• Callavi ie probably the Pere. Kaldn, "great" : this is the only place 
in tiie text where the title is applied to an indivii^Uial. The wonl, how- 
ever, appears Id the Vocabulary for " prince"; aud aoe above, p. 209. 
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or getting leave of the king, and before going had pillaged 
gome of the islands. Tliree years after our coming he 
returned, but dared not come to Mal(5 at the first for fear 
of the king, who was presently apprised of his arrival at 
some islands in the north, which belonged to liim, and at 
■which he was married. The king received the news with 
joy, for he loved him and treated him as his son. But false 
news was brought to his eare daily, that his nephew had 
designs against him; and this was done by those who wished 
him ill, and by flatterers, of whom this court was full. Not- 
withstanding this, the king delayed not to send an armed 
galley to fetch liim, while he, being innocent, made no 
scruples about ctiniing to the king with only ten or a dozen 
of a body-guard, and some servants and slaves. But as soon 
as he arrived at the court, all his soldiers were cast into 
prison, with their feet passed through two pieces of wood 
in which holes were cut, which is their mode of securing 
prisoners. They also use chains and irons for this pur].)ose. 
As for the prince, he suffered nothing, but that he was two 
months without seeing the king, though he came day by day 
to the palace, and sat in the place assigned to the public in 
general. One of the queens, the first of them, sent him a 
single leaf of betel, and that was a great honour, and the 
highest he could hope for : for that is done to the royal child- 
ren aloue, and this di.stinction of itself showed him to be 
sole heir to the throne, and chief prince. It is the custom 
of the country, when one is in disgrace, to go every day to 
the palace and to wait in the court there until the king 
RjHjiiks to him, and takes him again into favour. The nephew 
was at length received into favour by means of the grand 
Pandiare, who was of the Cherife' race, that is, of the race 
of Mahomet. For, being sent for by the king to preach 
before hiin as usual, befure beginning his sermon, he made a 

' SherSf, a. desceudBOt of lltuisaa through either of hu nons, Zaid and 
IlfUMUui el-Muunna. 
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humble request and petition to the king that he would be 
pleased to permit his nephew to come and hear the sermon, 
the which the king granted, for the friendship and respect he 
had for the Pandiare : nor would any but he have dared to 
make the request. The nephew came, and from a distance 
catching sight of the king, made a most profound reverence, 
like the lowest sul>ject of the realm ; whereupon the king 
said but two words, Ana poute irin^ua,^ which is to say, " My 
son, be seated." This he did, everyone rising to yield him 
the highest place. While the sermon lasted, which was more 
than an hour, the young prince lifted not his eyes nor his 
head ; and the same day all his attendants were set free, and 
he was forthwith received into favour, and treated with the 
honour and dignity proper to the heir to the crown. The 
king made him his lieutenant-general, and commander of all 
his men-at-arnia, or as they call it, Dorimesnaa} 

After he was restored to tte king's good graces, there was 
always great jealousy between him and the king's brother-in- 
law, the chief queeu's brother, who had been well enough 
pleased at the absence and disgrace of this prince, seeing 
that thereby he was nearest to the king's favour, and held 
the highest offices, which were now taken from him nn the 
return of the prince. The king always called him his son, 
to the end that all the world should honour him as his true 
and legitimate heir. This prince, once, being enamoured 
of a certain lord's wife, who was of extreme beauty, he 
carried her off with her own consent, and kept her a long 
while, whereof tlie husband made complaint to the king, 
but got not any satisfaction ; indeed, the young prince had 

• Mr. Bell thinka thia should be Andde /utd irinde, " Come, son, be 
B«ated". FulA, "eon" (Sin. pula), is now used only in the southern 
litolls; in the north and at Mal^, the word is dari/uld. 

'At present the Dorimind ktlagf-fanu and the Dinimttid maniku- 
fiinti hftve nothing to do with the soldiers ; and, indeed, no such appoint- 
in«nt has been made during the present reign. 

T 
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him beaten in such wise that he was fain to give his wife up 
altogether. Such is the way of them in that country. 

As for the king's brother-in-law, the rival of this prince, he 
was a young lord, aged about twenty-five years, one of the 
handsomest men in figure and accomplishments in the islands, 
resembling more those of Europe, as he was fair, though 
sUghtly olive in complexion. He was learned in all the 
Bciences, as mathematics, astrology, navigation, etc., and in 
the exercise of arms. I taught him to cipher and write in 
French ; and in truth I never found any difference between 
those people and ovirselves, whether in mind or body, save 
that they are slightly olive, yet withal there are many fair 
persons, both men and women. His sister and he were of 
the best family in the country, being of nobler birth than the 
king himself. So this lord, in chagrin for the loss of his 
offices at the nephew's return, begem to take counsel with bis 
sister, the queen, as to the means of avenging himself ; and 
her anger against the prince was greater than his. The first 
means tliey took was by charms and sorceries, wliich are 
very frequently employed, to work both good and evlL In this 
business they employed many to work sorceries, which they 
call Qxunuery} against both the king and his nephew, who were 
made very sick thereby, and had to get other sorcerers to 
cure them. The king ever after this was exceeding wroth with 
the queen and her hrotlier. But she hated the king to the 
death, and had long wished to put an end to him, if she had 
had the opportunity, for she was tired of being kept by force 
as a captive, and she was never satisfied ; and being so rich 
and noble in her own right, she cared nothing for the honour 
of being queen, and would have liked a husband of her own 
choice. So her brother and she, seeing that their first mea- 
sures had not succeeded, resolved to try another, viz., to 
escape secretly by night in a banjue, with all her trinkets, 
jewels, and wealth. — for all the rest of her property was in 
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another island belonging to her, called Maspillaapourfi^ forty 
leagues to the north of Mal^, where her mother, a widow, 
resided. 

The prince, having framed his project, communicated the 
enterprise to the foreign master of arms of whom I have 
spoken above, and to another lord, whose father the king's 
father had in former days put to death, for fear lest he should 
rise against him, being as he was one of the most valiant 
lords in the kingdom : he was called Casein Tacourmt. So, 
too, this young lord his son was very brave, and very ill 
content that he was but a simple soldier, and had not the 
rank of his ancestors, wherefore he gave ear to the prince, 
who was in other respects his great friend, and promised 
him the queen in marriage ; while to the foreign master he 
promised another sister that he had. Their design was that 
the prince and the young lord should remain in the island to 
carry off the queen, while the master should go on before, as 
he did. Now it is a custom of the islands that the soldiers 
carry no arms when they go forth from Male to the other 
islands ; all must be left in the magazine of the king, to 
whom they belong. They carry, indeed, daggers and other 
small-arms, but not fire-arms ; but when they go any whither 
by command of the king, they may carry all sorts of arras. 
This is to prevent revolt ; also, a certain number of soldiers 
only are allowed to go at tlie same time, and the return of 
these is awaited ere others are allowed to go ; and this leave 
is given only during the westerly winds, which is their 
winter, and they have to return before the easterly winds, 
which is their summer time. 

In the conduct of this enterprise they won over to their 
party thirteen of the best soldiers in the country, but one 
of the thirteen discovered them, and gave warning to the 

' Mdjild/ttrki, in Fadiffolu atoli {Marjile-foori in the Adm. Ch.), in 
lat. 5° 20' N., apparently not inhabited now. The name would Beem to 
mean, the island of the Mdpillar. 

t2 
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king, who bade keep all secret : for he weu» hardly able to 
believe it, and wished to see what it really was. So he 
comnjiasioned that lord who had brought me from the island 
where we were lost, and in whom he had moat confidence, to 
take a certain number of soldiers and to find out the truth. 
This being done, the barque was seized, with the prince and 
his soldiers, who were all punished in the usual manner. As 
for him, he got no more than a severe reprimand from the 
king, and was kept in disgrace more than six months. It is 
to be noted that during their disgrace they have no care to 
dress themselves, or to deport themselves in the proper style, 
and they take no more part in affairs than if they wei-e dead 
to the world. As for the queen, though the king was very 
angry with her, she said but four words to hira, and he was at 
once appeased. What befell the master of arms I have already 
related. After this, on the day of the feast of the dead, when 
the king with hia three wives went to visit the sepulchres of 
his ancestors, the queen caused her brother to be at a place 
where they Jiad to pass, and there he came, plainly attired 
and without arms, as the custom was, and saluted the king, 
who returned his salutation and took him back into favour, 
and conferred upon him again all his otfices and dignities. 
He was one of the six chief Mouscoidis. All the soldiers that 
were in this affair were at once set free, and restored to their 
former position. Albeit, this prince, being a man of spirit, 
as he afterwards showed himself, fiudiug that he was not 
restored to all his offices, nor held in the same consideration 
as before the return of the king's nephew, continued in dis- 
pleasure and discontent, and being no longer able to bear it, 
he resolved to betake him to Arabia, along with the husband 
of his other sister, who was at the time the grand Pandiare, 
They went ofif in secret, without taking leave of the king, who j 
was exceeding wroth with them and with the queen, who 
had given them as much gold and silver as they wanted. 
The king was especially astonished at the Pandiare, who had 
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qnUAfid so worthy an office ; but the latter chose rather to 
obey the queen and the brother-in-law than him. They went 
to Mecca, in Arabia, where the Pandiare died, and the prince, 
after a voyage of eighteen months, came back in a Cananor 
ship to Cananor, where he was well received of the king, 
who was very desirous to have him stay there, promising 
him armed support in case he wished to make war against 
the Maldive king.* But the king of the Maldives, on hearing 
of this, wrote to hi ra at once, and made the queen write too, 
to beg him to rtturn, with promises of new dignities. The 
letter of hi-s sister was of more avail than that of the king. 
So he returned, and had all that was promi.sed to him, and 
the country remained in peace until the death of the king 
and his nephew, the manner whereof I shall relate here- 
after. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Accidents and casualties to ships at the Maldives. — Arrival of 
Hollanders. — A icandering Jew. — A captain of Mogor 
and his aAcentures ; and of some sJiips wrecked there. 

When I was at the Maldives, the king of Mangalore, an 
idolater, once upon a time sent to the king of the Maldives a 
galley fully laden with rice as a present, and to renew and 
confirm their ancient friendship through an ambassador who 



> All Raja of Cananor turned the riait of Ranabandery Taconroti to 
good account, for, on the death of Sullan Ibtabiin iu 1607, tbiB prince 
succeeded to the throne as hU vasoal. That Ali Raja already had 
designs upon the Maldives, if not piiesesaion of some of them, appeaiB 
from the journals of Steven van der Hagen's voyage. That Dutch 
captain was at Cananor in 1604, but could not get ihe Raja to take the 
Dutch side Against the Porta^ueae. He warned the Dutch not to uitike 
any attempt upf*" "ec. dts Voy., iii, 17). 
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accompanied the gift The Maldive king received him well, 
and sent in return a present of the rarest and choicest thin^ 
to be foond in his kingdom. 

About the same time the Hollanders* were guarding Point 
de Galle, in the island of Ceylon (of which I shall speak more 
fully hereafter in its proper place), with two or three ships 
only, it happened that two large vessels passed there on a 
voyage from Achen in Sumatra, and other places in Siinda, 
laden with the produce of China and other countries, and 
were on their way to Arabia, The Hollanders soon made 
them lower their sails, but seeing they were not friends of the 
Portuguese, they received them kindly, and they were for 
two or three days enjoying good cheer together. The larger 
of the two ships was going, as they said, to Mogor, Surrate, 
and Cambaye, the other was going to the opposite coast. 
The captain of the large vessel was quite young, and a native 
of the Mogor country. The king of Achen had killed his 
father in order to acquire his wealth, for he was the richest 
man in all the Indies, and was called Chamy.^ He had 
much property in Sumatra, and that was the cause of his 
deatL His only son, who was of the same name, and 
resided in his youth with his mother at Surrate, was very 
handsome, fair, and well to do, and may have been then 
about seventeen or eighteen years of age. The other captain 
was a Turk, aged twenty-five years. He was the strongest 



' As will be seen, the Dutchmen on board the native vessels men- 
tioned iu the following passage, told Pyrard of the death of Queea 
Elimbeth. It is, therefore, probable that the micoiilre off the coast of 
Ceylon took place wmutime in 1604. I do not find it mentioned in the 
Dutch Collection. The Zeelandera had, in 1602, sent a factor to Cam- 
bay on board a Turkish vessel from Achin {liec. ties Voy., ii, 625). And 
ill Janiiftry 1604, some Turks came to the Dutch at Bantam, and thanked 
them for the kindly treatment of their cuuntrymen and their goods by 
the Dutch cruisers off Ceylon (i7*.,p. 673). See further in the followiag 
chapter as to the determined efforts of the Dutcb to open tir 
Cambay. 

^ I'erhuptt Shdnii, a SyriAn Or Wi stern. 
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man I ever saw, and was renowned throughout all India for 
his great valour. 

So, when the general of the Hollanders heard all this, and 
that the young captain was going to Cambaye or Surrate, 
between which places there is only an intervening river, he 
called together this captain and all the merchants, number- 
ing about thirty or forty men of wealth and position, along 
with the ship's officers, and bade them tell the truth and say 
without fear where they were going ; to which they replied 
as before. But this was out of fear, for their intention was 
to go to Arabia ; but they durst not say so, for the Grand 
Mogor and the Hollanders were good friends, and the Hollan- 
ders also had factors at Cambaye and Surrate, which are in 
the country of the Mogor. At length the general bade bring 
him the book of the law and a piece of biscuit, upon which 
he made them swear, according to their custom, that they 
were speaking the trutL This they did, whereupon the 
Hollanders requested them to take two of their factors, with 
a quantity of goods, to Cambaye, with some presents for the 
Grand Mogor, and for the lords of Cambaye and Surrate. 
This they promised to do, and the general gave handsome 
presents to the captain and to the mercliants, together with a 
stock of victuals. 

So, taking the two Hollanders and the goods, they departed 
in great friendship, and the two vessels made straight for the 
Maldives, which was their course to take, either by the north 
end of the islands or through them. This is the cause of the 
prosperity of that country ; for the islands are situate half- 
way between Sunda and the coast of Arabia and Persia, and 
there are no other islands between whereat provisions can 
be had. Every year upwards of five-and-twenty or thirty 
ships pass there, of which not two go there of deliberate pur- 
pose, on account of the dangi-rs tliere ; and but for the 
ity of passing through them, they would not go there 
'landers would be constrained to go elsewhere 
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to purchase their necessary supplies. The passage is feared 
as well on account of the currents and reefs as of the fever 
which is peculiar to the islands, the Male fevers being known 
everywhere. Most of the vessels are brought there by the 
currents, so that they are obliged to sojourn and do some 
traffic there, by reason of the Monss&ns, which change from 
cue quarter to the other. 

These Monssons, or Mussaons, are winds which change for 
the summer and winter, every six months. They most fre- 
quently cheat the sailors who start too late, for the wind 
comes on to blow contrarily while they are out ; they al«o 
cheat them by sometimes blowing for a shorter or a longer 
period one way than the other ; and a favourable wind will 
sometimes cease too soon, and a contrary wind will continue 
too long, sometimes a month or six weeks, and even two 
months, beyond expectation. This obliges them to stay 
seven or eight weeks longer than they like, as I have fre- 
quently seen happen. I have also known them put to sea 
at the close of these Monssous, behoving that they would last 
long enough for the voyage, and when they have got within 
fifty leagues of Arabia, they have been obliged by the contrary 
wind to return and make the Maldives again, or even the 
coasts of Sunda. In these return journeys some of them get 
lost. On some occasions, when they have passed the north- 
ern end of the islands, sailing on the current from the east, 
and are thuiking they have escaped the reefs, one mnrning the 
current changes, and the western current carries them away 
to the islands of the south, where they are wrecked among 
the reefs. This is what happened to tlie large vessel in which 
the queen waa, which, as I have related, was lost in the 
south. 

But to return to tlie two ships voyaging to Arabia : when 
they arrived at the islands they were not minded to stay 
there, yet they were forced to await the other Monssons, 
which did not come for seven or eight months, — for the 
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Monsson whicli was then blowing was not yet over. They 
did not come to land at MM, so not much was seen of them, 
because of the sickness wbith prevailed there ; butj as was 
nsual, they chose another island, thirty or forty leagues to 
the north, called Maspillaspoury, belonging to the chief 
queen, because it is the most healthy of all. The two ship8 
cast anchor and remained there. The custom in such cases 
was that on their arrival they came to salute the king with 
presents. The king liked these casual arrivals much, and 
received the unfortunate men with the kindest face in the 
world; but his smile was a deceit, and was worth nothing in 
the long run. 

For his usual plan was to endeavour to get the vessels to 
come to his island, which they never would; and when he 
found them to be too strong, he ceased to importune them, 
fearing to lose their goods and trafBc ; but when he saw that 
they were weak, he made them come, under one pretext or 
another, pretending to be angry with them, so that at length 
they fell into his power, if perchance the captain of the 
vessel came to die ; in short, nothing passed through his 
hands without a part sticking to them. When a vessel or mer- 
chant happened to arrive at his island, he caused a bmiqiicsaUt, 
or storehouse, to be assigned to it or him for depositing the 
goods, and the admiral took an account of everything in 
writing, and had the sails hauled down and took them and 
the rudder into his possession. The king was heir to such 
as died there, whether they left ship or goods behind them, 
wherefore most ships would not go there, or, as soon as 
their captain died, they sailed off as soon as possible. 

While these two vessels were awaiting the other Monssons 
all the chiefs and principal men went to salute the king 
with fine presents. All were rich men, some of th' 
Mahometans, and the rest Banians of Cambaye. 17 
received them in great state, and for their entertain 
a large bullock killed, and also gave each a co 
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that being a mark of great goodwill. He treated the young 
captain with exceptional honour, saying that he had known 
his father well, and on that account was glad to see him. 
The captain replied that this was the first voyage he and 
hia ship were making, and that he had been to the king 
of Achen, who had killed his father, to see if he could get 
from him some recompense ; that he had been well received 
by that king, who had given him many slaves, a ship, and 
merchandise, and he had promised to return to him. After 
the Maldive king had thus given him a cordial reception, sur- 
rounded by all liis court, in the usual fashion, he bade give 
them lodging, wherewith they were all well pleased. I went 
to see them in tlie evening, and they gave me good cheer, 
and told me they had on board their ship two Hollanders 
on their way to Surrate, at which news I was overjoyed, 
and had hopes of hearing some news from France; but they 
told me tliat the Hollanders did not want to come to Maid, 
as much from fear of sickness as that they had nothing to do 
there; besides that, they had heard tell of the king's humour, 
concerning which I sent them in writing a few words of 
advice in French. 

Nevertheless, the king was informed that they were there, 
and what merchandise they were carrying, principally wool- 
len cloth, which they had taken from the Portuguese, 
elephants' teeth and other things, and some silver. The king 
sent word that he had great desire to have a fine bit of cloth, 
and the captain said that he would have to send one of his own 
people to choose it, which he did ; but the chief factor sent his 
companion to the king to settle the price, and to show him 
different sorts, so that was a good occasion for me to see him. 
He brought me the compliments of his companion, who sent 
me a fine piece of white cotton c'oth, there being no white cloth 
in these islands, but all coloured. He brought to the king 
as a present an exceedingly beautiful matchlock, with its 
furniture, and a handsome sword, with which the king 
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waa well pleased. In exchange, the king gave some mate, 
and I did the same, for these are the rarest things manufac- 
tured at the island.^ This factor was eight days at Male, and 
the king took two pieces of his cloth, one red and the other 
violet, for which he paid in silver.* The factor then took 
his departure, and I saw him no more. He could speak 
French, and I acted as interpreter. The king would never 
give me leave to go where they were, and they frequently 
sent us letters, accompanied with some little presents. 

As I am on the subject of the two Hollanders, I will tell 
what happened to them. Tlie captain and merchants wlio 
had promised to take them to Cambaye told them frankly 
that they were going to Arabia, and that what they had told 
the general was said through fear of being thwarted in their 
design. The two factors therefore began to unload all their 
goods ; whereupon the captain of the other vessel, who was 
a Turk, told them that if they wished he would carry tliem 
to Cambaye or Surrate in all safety. They accepted tlie 
offer, and went with him. Since then I have heard that 
before they got there one of them died, It was good luck 
for them to have had the opportunity of i)roceeding, for 
otherwise they had been forced to remaiii at the islands, and 
been lost, both themselves and their goods : for the king 
would never have let them go, so as at the last he should get 
possession of their merchandise. 

About the same time came to Mal^ a man who was a Jew 
in faith and race, and knew a large number of languages ; 
among others, be spoke Arabic and the Indian tongues u ell. 
He was a man of Barbary, and the greatest scoundrel in the 
world. The English had taken him to England, where he 



* See above, p. 241. 

* Above (at p. 242), he says that the Maldmans never allowed gold or 
alrer to go out of the country. Probably the Datchmen here would 
take nothing else ; and, as will be iseen, the king had designs upon the 
whole bhip. 
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had learnt English well- About the same time that we left 
France four ships also left England, and the general took this 
fellow as his body -servant ; and he was with him in the 
Indies.^ He was already at Achen when our general arrived 
there, and he it was who informed me that the general had 
been, poisoned by the Portuguese.* As for the English 
general, when he saw that he could not load with pepper at 
Achen, he went to Bantan in Java, where this Jew robbed 
him of twelve or fifteen hundred pieces of forty sols Spanish, 
and made his escape. With the English he was of their 
religion ; with the Mahometans, of theirs ; whereas he was 
all the while a Jew. He married a wife wherever he hap- 
pened to be, and thus had four or five wives in India. He 

' The Euglifili general here alluded to is Capt&iii Jamts I^ncaster, 
wbo left Tor Bay on the 2Uth April ItiOl, with four ships — the Dragon, 
lier.lor, Anctitsifm, and the Sumih. The jou'-nal of the voyage ie printed 
in Lancofter't Voifnget, Hak. Soc, pp. 57-107. Lancftater arrived at 
Achin on the 5th June 16IJ2. and at Bantam ou the li5th Uecerabcr 
1602. Thie Jew is mcutionud as having been with l^ancaster at Achin. 
The confereiices with the Sultjin's ministers were carriwi on iu Arabic, 
and the chronicler iiot««, "Now the general (before hia going out of 
Kngland) intertalned a Jew who Bpaite that Ijnijjruune perfectly, which 
stood him iu good steed at that time" (p. 81). There is no mention of 
hia having robbed him at Bantam. The character, as drown by Pyrard, 
in of a not uncommon type, found a little later at Mocha, where, on the 
8th May 16(.i[t, Bome of Captain Sharpeigh's men were lodged in the 
hoHce of "a talkative lyenge Jewe w'cli spake Spanishe" (ift., p. 123). 
A hundred years before this we find Jews playing the same rolt. In 
] ^i]0, two Caatilian Jews were taken by SimSo MarttnBz in a reaael going 
from Mecca to Calicut. " The&e Jewa turned Christiana: to the oue 
was jiiven the name of Francisco Dalboqucrqiie, and to the other Alex- 
andre Dataide. And Afonao Dalboquerque, as long as he lived, em- 
ployed them as interpreters (specially Alexandre Dataide, because he 
knew many languages, and bud a great aptitude for business. And 
after the death of Afonao Datboquerque they went to Portugal, in the 
time of King D. Manoel, and from that country returned to India, and 
from India they proceeded to Cairo, where they again became Jewa" 
{Comm. of A/. DaUioqueriiue^ Hak. Soc., ii, 230). 

"* Below, the author says that he bad this inforraation from the two 
Hollanders. 
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embarked at Aclien in a ship of Surrate, which had lately 
passed by the head of the Maldives, and was so ill-advised as 
to land with all liis goods. He had still left about one 
hundred and fifty crowns, for he had spent all the rest. After 
stealing the money he had gone to Surrate, where he 
married. At length, on this last voyage, being arrived at 
Male, he came to make offer of his services to the king, 
under the pretext that he was a good gunner ; but he knew 
nothing about it. He was well received at first, but when it 
was seen that he was a liar, no further notice was taken of 
him. Soon after he fell sick, and begged me to get his leave 
of the king ; and I, making the request through the lord 
with whom I resided obtained it with great difficulty. He 
said that he v/a.^ married in Guzeratte, and had a child there, 
which was partly the cause why his leave was granted; 
though after he got it he remained three or four months 
longer, and spent the remainder of his money, and then em- 
barked with the richest merchant of Cananor, a Malabar 
Mahometan, and the greatest man of that place next to the 
king, Ali Radia. This merchant had a wife at the Maldives, 
and did a large business there, there not being an atollon 
whereat he had not factors and merchandise. Some of his 
ships and barques were always at the island : his name was 
Poteaca. So the Jew went with him to Cananor. 

As for the young captain of whom I have spoken, I will 
now tell of the adversity which befell him and his crew, lie 
sojourned at the islands some six months, doing much traffic 
the while, Tliough this was contrary to their purpose, they 
were obliged to do it for the need they had of the island 
commodities: thus, they took in exchange coco-cord, called 
CairoJ' and cocos themselves. But the merchandise they 
moat eagerly desired was Cambe^ or tortoise-shell, which 
comes from these islands, The best are the largest and 



* Tain, kayiru. 

* M. kahahu, or kahnmhii. 



See above, p. 252, note. 
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thickest, a Oaut} or quarter of a pound, being worth a larin 
at least. But as the commodity is in great request elsewhere, 
they will only take gold or silver in exchange, whereas for 
other things tliey will take merchandise. They sold me 
pepper at no more than two sols the pound, and four pounds 
of silk for a crown, while the natives bought it (of me) at a 
higher price ; for the strangers used to like me much, and 
gave me many presents, in order that I should assist them 
in selling their goods. Our intercourse was in the Portu- 
guese language, and I acte^ as their factor there. Many a 
time they have entrusted me with more than two hundred 
crowns' worth of merchandise on credit ; in all cases giving 
me a quarter of the profit on the sales, so that I made con- 
siderable gain through them. It was the young captain who 
liked me best, and put the greatest confidence in me, where- 
fore I the more deeply regretted the misfortune which over- 
took him ; for many of his chief men and richest merchants 
of his ship died, and the custom there is, as I said, that the 
king inherits the property of foreigners tliat die there. The 
king had prevented the captain and his merchants from pro- 
ceeding to the island where their ship was, and had taken 
a quantity of their merchandise on credit, fur he never used 
to pay until ships were on the point of sailing, thus thwart- 
ing them in their departure at their own time, and preventing 
any de.sign8 again.st his government. So they were bereft of 
all means of getting away ; for as soon as a vessel arrives, 
the Miruairt, or admiral's sergeant, presently has the rudder 
carried off to the king's palace, whence it cannot be regained 
without the admiral's permission. 

One day the king sent for this captain to get from him by 
soft speeches and flattery an account of his vessel's cargo, the 
amount of it, and the names of the owners : all which the 
other told him in good faith, for he was the best man for a 
Mahometan I have ever met, and showed his whole manifest. 

' See above, p. 189, where it is spelt jyawx. 
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When the king had looked over this, he told him that he 
was heir of all that had died, and that the captain had no 
interest therein, but should have his freight paid for all of it. 
This was agreed to, as also that the king should send his 
own people to get out this merchandise, which was of great 
bulk. The person sent for this purpose was the lord with 
whom I had resided so long,^ seeing that in him the king 
placed most confidence. He took with him forty or fifty 
soldiers and mariners in barques ; but the party was not as 
had been intended, for all the merchants of the ships went 
with this lord ; and there remained with the king as hostages 
only the captain, two of the chief merchants, and the pilot, 
who was a brave fellow. When they were all arrived at the 
island where tlie ship lay at anchor, it being then late, the 
natives went ashore, while the merchants went on board to 
await the morrow ; but at night they took counsel tc^ether 
that they would sooner die, every man of them, than let this 
merchandise be taken ; and they resolved that, in order to get 
back their hostages, they would have to seize this great lord, 
whom the king loved so well that he would not have lost him 
for aU the world's goods. So in the morning, when tliis lord 
was walking along the strand with two followers, suspecting 
nothing, the ship's folk of a sudden seized and carried him by 
force into their boat, wherein they had plenty fire-arms, and 
so held him prisoner; then they send word to the king that 
as soon as he shall send back their hostages, his people will 
be delivered up. When the news reached Male, it was the 
moat pitiful case in the world to hear every man crying 
aloud with his neighbour; nor was there any man but did so, 
and thus displayed, at least in appearance, his sorrow for the 
king's sake : the which I felt in real earnest, for this lord waa 
the best friend I had in all that land. It was about midnight 
when the news came, and at once everybody arose in as great 
hurry and trouble as if the king himself had been seized. On 

' Le., the lord named Ataani Caofmai cologne. 
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the other hand, the sad consequence was that the captain and 
his people were forthwitli bound and laid by the feet in irons. 
This caused me many a heartache, for he was so warm a friend 
to me that I knew not for which of the two I mourned the 
most. Everyone pitied this captain, but none durst open his 
mouth on his behalf, for the king was in the greatest passion 
that ever was, and was terrified lest they should carry off 
that lord, insomuch that of a sudden he had three galleys 
armed and launched for the pursuit ; but if he had had 
twenty, they could have dune nothing, for the vessel set sail 
as if to go. Seeing this, the king's nephew, who commanded 
the galleys, with all speed sent a boat to parley and to 
arrange for delivering up the men on each side. This was 
accordingly effected, and war was thus avoided. Meanwhile, 
these poor Hollanders who had been witnesses of this disturb- 
ance were in great difficulty what they should do ; and when 
the folk of the vessel asked them if they would re-embark in 
that ship with their merchandise, they replied they would not, 
nor would have aught more to do with men of such treachery, 
and preferred to go with the Turk captain, which they did ; 
albeit one of them died on the way. As for the large vessel, 
when it came near the Arabian coast it sank to the bottom, 
and was lost with all on board, as we heard a year after. 
Many of the islanders made a large profit out of this quarrel, 
and I most of all, for I owed more than thirty crowns to the 
captain and the merchants, and I refused to pay that over to 
the soldiers, as it would have been for their own advantage, 
and not for that of the king, because the greatest men in 
the island owed as much, and they durst not ask it of them. 
Several times more than two hundred soldiers came to get it, 
for they had an account of all such as were indebted to the 
people of the ship ; but I held out firmly that I owed nothing, 
and had paid for all I had taken. At length they sent word 
to the king (for they never dare speak to him themselves, 
unless he so orders or himself raise.s the question), but he 
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replied that there was good security for what I owed, and he 
would answer for it, but not for all that such and such men 
owed, naming some of the chief men, as I said just now ; that 
they should themselves pay their debts, if they could, and 
that I should pay anou. This stopped them short, for they 
would not have dared to open tlifiir mouths agjiinst these other 
lords that owed anything ; and I heard nothing more of it. 

The lord who had been seized by that vessel died a year 
after his deliverance, and I never saw the king weep as he 
did thpn : for throe (iay.s he attondtd him and never left his 
bedside. He laid hiui buried with the like ceremonies as if 
he had been his own brother or son, and ever after showed 
affection to his three sons who survived him, taking them 
to himself and giving them offices in his household. It ia 
a rule in that country that when such men as he, that 
have acted as stewards, come to die, the king calls for a 
statement of his atthirs; he then takes all their property, 
giving to the wife and children as much as he thinks fit. So, 
two days after the death of this lord, his widow and his four 
children, three sons and a daughter, came to the palace with 
all their accounts and papers, and a great array of servants, 
carrying gold, silver, and other valuables, according to the 
practice of those that have had the management of the king's 
affairs ; but the king took the accounts and destroyed them 
without looking at them or taking any of the property, and 
said aloud and clearly that he gave it aJl to them, bidding 
them serve him as faithfully as their father had. One of the 
sons, as soon as his father died, brought and hid in my house 
property of more than five hundred crowns' worth, of which no 
one knew anything but he and I ; and all his secrets he con- 
fided to me. The chief queen loved him dearly, wherefore 
the king prohibited Iiim from oomi"" ♦" f^« T«lace; but he 
ceased not to go in such secrecy ^. 

By the way, the two Holl 
vessel told me some news 
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during the five years since my depurtaro; amotig other things, 
the happy birth of Moiiseijiueur the Dauphin, the king that 
now is/ whereat my companions and I were greatly rejoiced; 
next, of the death of tlie queen of England,'' and of the 
Mareschal de Biroii.' They told me also what had become 
of our admiral* the Croissant, and how our general, Monsieur 
de la Bardeli^re, being at Achen in Sumatra, was poisoned 
by the Portuguese, and feehng himself mortally struck, em- 
barked forthwith and set sail, for fear lest the king of Achen, 
according to the custom of all Oriental countries, should seize 
his ship in case he died there. But he died ere he rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope.' 

> Louis Xlll.born at Fontainebleau, 27th September 1601 ; succeeded 
to the tbrone on the murder of his father, Heori IV, 14tb May 1610 ; 
bi» mother, Marie de Medicia, being regent. 

* Elizabeth died 24l.h March 1003. 

' Charles de Gontaut, Due de Birun, bom 1661, celebrated for his 
valour at the battles of Arques and Wry, and at the aieges of Paria and 
Rouen; and for his frieudsliip •with Henri IV, whom he afterwarda 
Bought to betray by trejwonable correspondence with Spain and Savoy. 
Be waa beheaded at the Busiille, .'Hut July 1602. 

* Here nsed, as by numerous French and EDglish writers of the 
period, for the chief ship of a fleet. See Hawkinit' Voi/., passiin ; Lift' 
ichnten (Hak. Soc., i, 9), arid Nai: Eiig. Diet., s. v. Milton alone, in his 
well-known line«, " the mast of some great ammiral", affecte the Italian 
form, At this time it was the conimou word, and the commaDder was 
altuoBt invariably, aa here, degignated " generar', 

« The Croixsiint arrived at Achin, 24th July 1602, and left 20th 
November of the same year, "apreB avoir Bejoumfi", says Martin, "aux 
Indea I'eapace de 5 moia ou environ, oil aviona eu le trafic Ubre, de 
pluaieurs sortea d'epiceries et de qaelquea autrca aiogularitcz naissantes 
au pays'' (Martin, Voif., 90). It was there again met by Spilberg, 
whose chronicler says that the French had not done much business (liee. 
dfs Voy., ii, 516, 526). The Sieur de la Bardeliere died as they passed 
the line, on the Lst December, after an illness of four months, attributed 
by the French chronicler to the climate and country, and not in any 
way to his having been potaoncd by the Portugueae. Following hia last 
wishes, the Sieur de la Villcachar was elected to fill hia place (i6., p. 91). 
Bee also Cunat, Si. Malo itlitsiri par ses Maritu, 78 ; and an article on 
Bardeliere by Cunat, iu Lovet, Biograph\e Breioutte. 
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His ship, which was not half laden, got as far as athwart 
tlie Cape Finiaterre, when the sailors were nearly all dead, and 
the remainder so ill that they could hardly walk, while the 
ship was 80 full of leaks that she was making water on all 
sides, and was sinking. Then by good fortune they fell in 
with two Hollanders' ships, who salved the merchandiae and 
took the remaining men to England, and had the third part, of 
all they salved for their pains. The men of the Croissaut 
had taken ten Indians at Achen, at wages, to assist them in 
the return voyage, but most of them died going or returning 
Those who escaped were paid and sent back by the Holland- 
ersw There was also an Indian who came to Holland and 
remained there three years, where he learned to speak 
Flemish and a little French, for that the mate with 
whom he lived in Holland was a Frenchman ; and on his 
return to the Indies he recounted to all the Indian kings the 
marvellous grandeur and magnificence of Holland ; but he 
spoke also of the great esteem and regard the Hollanders liad 
for the kingdom of Fmnce.* 

• The CmUsnnt, after a terrible storm, rounded the Cape in January 
1603, and reached St. Helena 3rd March. Leaving that island on the 
19th, ahe reached Ascension on the 25th. On the I5th May the wearied 
remnant of the crew, who were Buffering the extremitiea of b linger, and 
eatinfr doga and rata, sighted Terceira (Azores), and on the 2l8t fell in 
with three Flemish ships coming from Venice. The end of their sad 
story had better be told in Martin's own words: — " Nous les priasines 
de nou.1 recevoir en leurs vaiseeaux et que nous leura ferioua part dc noa 
marchandises eelon la coustuine de la mer, sorquoy ila nous firent quel- 
quea offres generalles, nous promettant noua venir trouver le lenclemain, 
cequ'ilsflreat demandant quelqueB unp de noRtrea. pour traicter particu- 
lierenient sur ce subject ; u la fin nous fusmes contrains transporter en 
leurs vaisscaux, ce que chacuo avoit de particulier, et leur donner le 
pillage de nostre navire ; lequel, pcu de temps apres, e'emplissant d'eau, 
coula dc luy mesme a fond it nostre veue. Dernearasmefl sur Icsdits 
TiBvires Flameiifi, du 23 jour du mois de May, jusques an 11 jour de 
Juin, qu'eusmcs la cognoissaucc de Tisle d'Angleterre, et k 13 poeasmes 
I'ancre en la radde de Plemunj [Plymouth] (Martin, Voij., pp. 100, 101). 
^ »♦ eiffht Indians brought home by the Croissant were 

' ■<., «/i.*., cU* Norm., 64), 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Of a captured Portngufse vfssd that was xorecked. — An ambas- 
sador from the king of the Maldivc Islands. — A vessel of 
Achen, — A Malay native. — A Maldive confession. — Th* 
discovery of a strange island ; and other events. 

While I was at the Maldives the Hollanders had captured 
from the Portuguese a fine and good ship, and brought it, with 
all its cargo, to Achen, where they had discharged it into 
their magazine for sale there. They tlien found by chance a 
ship-captain and sixty sailors, who had lost their ship on the 
coast of Sumatra, and were men of Guzerate and Cambaye. 
The Hollanders aaked them if tliey would serve them faith- 
fully, and on their so promising, and giving such and such 
security at Achen, the HoUauders gave them this Portuguese 
vessel, victualled and equipped in all necessary respects, on a 
contract to carry one of their factors with merchandise to 
Cambaye, after which the master should dispose of the ship 
as he liked. The master and his crew, well enough pleased 
with this windfall, accepted the offer gladly. The Hollanders 
loaded the ship with more than 60,000 crowns' worth of 
goods, consisting of cloth, ivory, lead, iron, steel, sulphur, 
silver, precious stones, and other valuables. This ship made 
sail straight to Cambaye, but tliey were unable to pass the 
Maldives without paying forfeit like ourselves : for one fine 
night she went upon the reefs of the island and was wrecked. 
They saved their cargo in like manner as we did. I saw the 
Dutch clerk and factor, named Martin Dombe, a native of 
Zeeland, and a man of fine presence and education. He and ■ 
the master and mariners remained about two months at Mal^, 
after which the king gave them a barque to take them ofif. 
The master, who was a Mahometan, and well known at the 
islands, begged the king to treat the factor kindly, which he 
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did. I saw this Martin Dombe afterwards at Cochin, as I 
shall relate in the proper place.' 

It is impossible to describe the cruelty and tyranny 
exercised by the king towards the mate of this ship, a man 
of about thirty-five, and his son, a boy of twelve or thirteen, 
and two of their men, who were accused of having concealed 
some of the sltip's treasure. — to wit, gold, silver^ and precious 
stones; for he kept them upwards of a month in prison, 
beaten and whipped every day, and bound with their faces to 
the ground, without anytliiug to eat, save such as was given 
them in small quantities in secret. But 1 may say also that 
I never saw such constancy and courage as was theirs, for 
they could never be got to avow anything, until at length 
they had to be liberated, when it was evident that they would 
not die. I was never astonished at anything so much as at 
that, that they did not die a thousand times over, with all the 
ills they endured. Tliey were nothing but skin and bone 
when they came out of prison ; hut what I admired most of 
all was the resolution of the little boy, to undergo all that 
suffering with patience so great. When, then, the king saw 
that he could draw nothing from them, he had them doctored 
and nursed, and gave them some money to get home witltal. 
Yet true it is that they had hidden this money whereof they 
were suspected. 

About a year before we left the Maldives, there came to 
the king an ambassador from the Christian king of these 
islands, who lived at Goa, of whom I have already spoken. 
This ambassador was a Portuguese, and told me he had been 
at Rochelle in France. He was about fifty years of age, and 
was named Dom Adrien de Gouia.* He came in considerable 
state, accompanied by some other Portuguese and Christian 
Indians. The subject of his visit was a certain dispute 



' His nftme was M»rt,in Domborith, 
below, ch. XX' 
* Adrian u. 



For his sufasuquent history, tea 
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which existed between that young Chriatian king and his 
uncle, Doni Paulo.' who resided at Cochin, the latter wanting 
to take part of the tribute coming to the said king. A suit 
was pending about it in the Parliament at Goa for a long 
time, during which this Doni Paulo enjoyed the receipt of it, 
— for, under the treaty of peace, the Maldivians were not 
obliged to pay the tribute elsewliere than at Cochin, where 
the uncle was. At length, the Parliament of Goa having 
ordained that the Christian king, Dom PhUippe, should 
have of the Maldive king and all the chiefs of the country 
a certilicate to the effect that they recognised him as the 
king, he therefore sent this embassy with a quantity of 
presents. But the Maldive king took but little notice of it, 
and the ambassador waited there for two months without 
getting an audience, such was the pride and haughtiness of 
this king in a matter wherein he perceived no gain for him- 
self; and when he was got to do business with them, his 
demeanour was exceeding proud. In fine, it was four months 
ere the ambassador got his despatch, which was granted, when 
he asked it, with offerings of the rarest gifts, as well from his 
master as from himself. 

About the aauie time was wrecked there a ship belonging 
to the king of Achen. It had not intended to come there, 
but to Masulipatan or to Bengal, yet the calms and currents 
brouglit it there perforce. The king got all this merchandise, 
which accrued to him by law. The captain saved much gold, 
silver, and precious atones, and was well treated by the king, 
who gave him a barque well furnished with provisions to go 
away in. But I will tell what happened to one of these 
Malays (for so they call all the people of Sunda anil the parts 
about Malaca). Having saved a large amount of property, 

' This BceniB to be a ilip : the name ahould be Dom Pedro, See vol. n, 
ch. ix, where the lawsuit is again referred to, and the name of the ancle 
given a« Pedro, In the royal despatches, too, where frequent nient 
18 made of the Maldive princea, only one brother of Dom JoSo H 
tloued, and he under Ibis name (aee App. li). 
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the captain and some of the chief men wanted to dole it to 
the others according to their own notions ; but three of the 
men resolved to have their share or die in the attempt. tSo 
one day, espying the captain as he was taking a walk by him- 
self, they attacked him in such wise that but for the succour 
of t!ie inhabitants he must have been killed, or forced to 
surrender his booty ; but he was saved for the nonce. Beinj^ 
a brave and courageous man, and knowing the natural temper 
of the Malays, — to wit that they are irreconcikble in their 
enmities, and never swerve when once resolved upon any- 
thing, and make no more ado about the life of a man than uf 
a chicken, — he bethought him to be beforehand with them. So, 
with the assistance of some of liis own party, he lay in wait, 
arras in hand, for the three men as they came out of their 
temple or noesquite, and attacked them with such vigour, that 
the most valiant of them, and the author of the quarrel, was 
laid low, and the two others were wounded, and only .saved 
by the people of the island. They defended themselves 
bravely, and he that was killed received many wounds ; for 
they are a cniel and vindictive race. The king was very 
angry, and ordered the Pandiare to do justice in the matter, 
which he did iu this wise. He summoned the captain and 
the two survlvora before him, and after inquiring all that 
had passed, he found that the dead man had come by his 
deatli justly, for having tried to kill his captain. But he 
could hardly make the others come to any agreement, for 
the captain was by no means willing to pardon the two 
others, and would do nothing but at the express command of 
the king. Finally an agreement was come to, the Pandiare 
ordering the two men to kiss the feet of the captain, and to 
ask his pardon, which they willingly did. He also made 
them recite aloud a confession in Arabic — as, according to their 
law, all have to do who have committed any fault : for 
"ind convicts are not allowed to have speech of or 
"ntil tliey have hiut nuide confes- 
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captain to come to MaltJ with his vessel. But they, Icnrmnng 
that their captain desired to be off, and fearing that he would 
leave them there, and so save their wages, got the king to 
permit them to return, under promise to bring the vessel, for 
wliich purpose he gave them a body of soldiers. But when 
once they set foot upon their own ship, they full soon sent 
back the soldiers with rounds of shot from their cannon 
and arquebuses, and flights of arrows. The king was much 
annoyed, and threatened punishment to some strangers who 
were residing in the said island, and likewise to the inhabi- 
tants of it, as being the parties who had caused the ship's 
people to abandon the notion of coming to Mal^ for trafl&c 
He would have liked nothing better than to see them come 
and aiiclior at his own island, seeing that when they were so 
far alY he could not make sucli dispositions as suited his 
purpose. But it would be impossible to describe in detail 
all the vessels that carae to these islands while I was there. 
I have only made mention of those to which some misfortune 
or other notable accidt-nt Ivappened. All the aim and object 
of the king and his subjects was but to bring about some 
mischief, for he used to give some portion of the wrecked 
ships to his ministers, and among others to the soldiers. But 
he gave nothing out of the ships whose captains died there: 
of these none but he drew any advantage. 



CH.\PTER XXII. 

^^l^gMTs jiulgments passed for adultery, lewiinfss, and other erinus. 
— Amorous humour of the Indinn ti>omtn. — Of the Grand 
Pandiare ; and Hu $traiu/e resolution of a MvdaUo, 

I shall now relate divers occurrences that happened during 
my time to particular inhabitants of the island; among others, 
to a Gentile Canarin of Cochin, a man of great means and 
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position. For eight whole years lie had come and gone about 
thf islands, having everywhere houses, factors, and domestics, 
speaking the language quite well, and being, in fact, natural- 
ised. One day this man was surprised lying with a woman 
of the islands. He had kept her for six months, and she was 
but a poor servant-girl. He was presently haled with her 
before the Grand Patidiare, to whom he protested that he had 
done her no manner of harm ; that he desired to become of 
their faith, and would marry the woman. This was done, 
and he became a Mahometan ; and it appeared that he had 
for a long time desired tliis end, for that he owed much 
money at Cochin, as to which he became bankrupt. He 
e.spoused this woman and made a great lady of her : for there, 
strangers, both men and women, can wear whatever they 
please. AVlien he made the promise he was set free, but 
upon her judgment was passed according to the law : all her 
hair was shaved, then she was bathed in old and stinking oil, 
her head put in an old sack of sail-cloth, and then she was 
beaten at all the cross-roads and round the island. This is 
their manner of punishing all men and women taken in 
atlultery or fornication. But there, as here, money does 
everything and saves from everytliiug. As for the conversion 
of the man, he was borne in triumph through the streets and 
round the island, accompanied by the greatest lords, and by 
the people of all sorts and conditions ; he was presented with 
much money and raiment and a new name : for there, 
names are given at pleasure and by whomsoever, be it father, 
mother, kindred, or even the first comer ; and also at any 
time, and not only at birth or circumci.=iion, insomuch that it 
seemed t<i me they give names as we do here to dogs and 
horses : for the name first given by whomsoever is the one 
that sticks to a man. 

The king likewise granted dignities to the new convert, 
making him purveyor and distributor of all the rice and 
other provisions and merchandise wherein the king trafficked. 
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It is a highly honourable office, and he liad other men under 
him. 

The Pandiare that passed the said judgment was a Cherife 
of Arabia, that is, one of a family the most respected 
and noble among these people, as being of the race of 
Mahomet. He was a very good man, and was greatly be- 
loved of the king. He had great goodwill toward strangers, 
and blamed the king for, among other things, his evil treat- 
ment of us, seeing that we were their friends, and enemies of 
the Portuguese, and that the kings of Achen.Java, and other 
countries gave a cordial reception to all Europeans, such as 
the French, English, and Hollanders, as he had observed in 
those countries which he liad viaited. To which the king 
replied that he was much liispleased with hira ; that such 
counsel came not well from him, but from the lords and 
elders of the island. This Pandiare was returning to Arabia 
from Achen, where he had been well received, and, loaded 
with much wealth, was returning with it ; but on passing 
through the islands the king heard of it, and so besought him 
to remain, that he at length consented,* and became so familiar 
with the king as to be permitted to eat with him, an honour 
never done to any other person. 

Wliile this Pandiare was in office I saw him one day do 
examplary justice on a large number of women. They were 
about twenty-five or thirty in number, some of the greatest 
ladies in the land, who were accuser! of a crime whereof I 
never heard tell before ; it ia practised only at the Maldives, 
and is called Porn/ tnllan} In truth, the women of all India are 
naturally much addicted to every kind of ordinary lewdness ; 

' Very much Ibn B«tuta"a case. See App. A. 

• M. /li vet /hi', ''jiudenda". et talan^ Sin. tiitanda, "percutere". 
Pjrard addit bBBC, "scilicet porno quodani ututitur ibi crescente, apud 
illne Quclii npud nofi Bmmnn rocato, quod Uim loiigum quam palmu 
plenimqae est, tam craxeum quam bracliium pueri decern aunoa nati. 
Q'lero veroad modum hoc abatuntur taiu fcedus tain turpis tam inomania 
est ut pliira de illo pudeat me referre." 
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1mt those of the Maldives iu particular are so tainted with this 
vice that they have no other talk or occupation, and hold it 
a boast and a virtue one with another to have some bravo or 
lUant, upon whom they lavish all such favours and tokens 
of love as a man could wish of a woman. Among other 
things, they never let thera want for betel, prepared and 
served in some elaborate and extraordinary style, with some 
cloves put inside, or else a little black aeed, the most tasty, 
odoriferous, and pleasant to the mouth that can be con- 
ceived. As for the men, they cull flowers and arrange them 
neatly in the manner of bouquets, and send them to the ladies 
out of gallantry. There are certain white flowers* of a full 
scent on which they can write and grave what they will 
with the point of a knife, and thereon they write three or 
four verses on the subject of their passion. Money and 
cither valuable things they give not much to one another ; 
and when tliese are given, it is more on the part of the women 
than of the men. To the Avomen the men are exceedingly 
courteous and obliging. 

Many reasons may be assigned for the fact that the women 
are of a disposition so hot and auiorotis ; but the principal 
seem to me to l>e that they are exceedingly lazy, and do 
nothing but ever lie rocked in daintiness. Next, that they 
are continually eating betel, a very heating herb ; and in 
their ordinary fare use so many spices that sometimes I 
couhl hnrdly put tlie food to my mouth ; also garlic, onions, 
and other such heating things. Add to this, that the 
climate is directly under the line, a condition which renders 
the men more sluggish and less capable ; yet for all tliat, 
most have two or three wives apiece, — I mean such as can 
afford to keep them. They are also lazy, idle fellows, more 
like women, their chiefest exercise being to lie abed with 
them, and then more often with desire than effect. 

' Probably the chiimpalat {Mivhltu Champnka), or " temple flower". 
M it u called in Ceylon. 

X 
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Hut to return to the justice done u\x)n those wonien : two 
at firat were, t-akeu in the act, one of whom was raarried to 
one of the king's chief ottic^rs, and he loved her dearly. Now, 
their law and custom obtains that when a king's officer or 

any of his family is a delinquent, before proceeding to justice 
the Grand Pandiare sends word to the king, asking if it be 
his pleasure that the process be according to the ordinary 
forms. This the king never refuses. So the Grand Pandiare, 
having informed the king of the conduct of the two women, 
the king replied that he willed justice to be done, not only 
upon these two, but upon many others, who, as he had heard, 
had for a long while been engaged in this busine^ and that 
a .strict inquisition should be made. Forthwith, too, he sent 
the husband of one of the women, with two of his most 
intimate atlvisers, to assist at the inquiry and trial, and bade 
them expressly tell the Pandiare to omit no part of his 
orders, for that if any remained unpunished, he would take 
the law into his own hands ; insomuch that all the people 
iucontineutly assembled from all parts of the island, and 
even the highest grandees came, many of whom to prosecute 
their own wives. During this procedure the king had all the 
doors of his palace closed, so tliat none should enter to beg 
the royal favour towards his wife : thus was equal justice 
done. The poor wretches all accused one another, and eve; 
the men who had personal or hearsay knowledge of it, 
brought them forward, and named aloud whose wives they 
were. About thirty of these women were publicly punished ; 
first they had their hair cut, — a mark of great infamy with 
them ; then they were beaten witli thick thonged whips of 
leather, in such wise that two ur three died. Thereafter all 
were absolved, with a warning that if they returned to these 
practices they .should be drowned. Sub.sequently, however, I 
saw certain of the same party who were again arrested, 
anil were not drowned, but only beaten with those whipg 
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wliich are called ijlmu} The sin of man and man is very 
common, and though the book of their law prescribes the 
penalty of death, yet they heed not that ; and nowhere 
ill the world are these enormities more common and less 
punished ; wherein may be seen the curse and wrath of God 
upon these wretches, who are l^d by the falsity and un- 
riyhtenusness of their law to fnll into the abyss of these 
horrible vices. 

About the same time I saw justice done upon a youth of 
seventeen years of age. He was the son of an Ethiopian 
Cafre and of a woman of the islands, such a one being 
called Mulastre.* He had the greatest resolution and courage 
that I was ever witness of, for alone he had the assurance to 
attack six or seven other men. He became so mischievous, 
that with a single companion he went about the islands in 
a lioat, thieving and harrying whatever he could, and as- 
saulting the poor folk in cruel fashion. But at length he 
was caught, and had his right-hand cut off. While he was 
being punished, 1 .saw no change upon his countenance, nor 
did he utter the slightest cry, no more than if he was feeling 
nothing. This pnni.shment in no way changed his humour, 
for he was no sooner healed than he returned to his former 
courses, insomuch than when he was caught again they 
were constrained to cut off his left-foot, whereof he made no 
more account than of his fist : for his resolution was such 
that he himself taught the man that was cutting him how 
he ought to do it, without ever showing any trace of pain. 
He had by him a vessel full of boiling coco-nut oil, into 
which he him.self thni.st his leg, all as though it had been 
cold water. I think that such determined courage has never 
been seen in a boy. Withal, his evil nature so led him to 
larceny that no sooner was his leg healed than he took to 



' Mr. Bell h«a not traced this word: 
* Mulatto, properly a]>pli«), as ' 







cnuviing ouL ai nigiit to commit robl>eries. He was al 
liorribly addicted to sodomy ; so at length the king was 
forced to send him into exile, and to put him to death. 

Hut to return to the Grand Pandiare who carried out so 
' many executions. Aft«r remaining a abort time longer at 
tho island, he got leave to go to Arabia, with a ship laden 
with great riches ; but hia departure was not without much 
Borrow on the part of the king and all the people, who re- 
^nvLtt'd him oxtremely, for he was there regarded as a saint 
llu made fair proniiseg of returning, but for all that had no 
mind thereto. His successor in the office was one who JiaU 
•spouied the sister of the chief queen, and was a great noble 
and of good family : he died in Arabia, a^ I have said.^ 

Such is what I have been able to note and remember of 
the most memorable events which took place at the Maldive 
islands during the time I was there ; and before finishing this 
chapter I shall fmtlier .say that during the five or six years 
I was at that king's court I saw nearly his whole govern- 
ment changed, and the greater part of tlie officers of his 
household and court come by their deaths in various ways. 
This ofttinies gave me a foreboding that the end and period 
of his government was drawing nigh. 

Also I must not forget to mention that I saw happen 
there a great eclipse of the sun at high noon (this waa in the 
year 1605), which lasted three liours.* All the people were 
greatly astonished, and cried and howled in strange fashion, 
saying that it was an evil omen, and signified that they 
should lose the greatest of them. Anil, indeed, in the same 
year, one of the king's wives died in childbed, and soon after 
the king himself waa vanquished and slain, and all his estate 
was overthrown, as I shall relate in the chapter following. 



> Ante, p. 277. 

« This eclipse took pkre on the 12tU October lfifl5 ; total at 1 p 
Paria time; visible in Europe, Asia, and Africa (Z-'^rt de ' 
Dates, etc. ; Paris, 1770). 
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Tlicy all carefully observed the day, hour, and minute of the 
eclipse, and it was recorded in the public archives.' 



CHAPTER XXITI. 

Of tlie expedition of the king of Bengal to thf. Maldives. — Tltc 
taking of Mali island. — Death of the Maldive king, and 
voyage of tlie author to Bengal, luith a descri.;plion of the 
idcmds of Malicut ajid Divandurou. 

Having then resided at these islands for the space of five 
years, or thereabouts, but sorely against my will, this long 
80jom*n gave me a knowledge of the country, and an acquaint- 
ance with the language, manners, and customs of the iidiubi- 
tants, greater, perhaps, and I may say it without vanity, than 
any other European has ever had. Whurelore I have been 
led to enlarge with so much particularity and exactness my 
description of the islands, well knowing that none before me 
has written to the same effect: and perhaps it will be long 
ere another will make so long a sojourn ; for, indeed, men go 
there but rarely, and then again.st their will, by reason of 
the great hazard and peril attending the voyage, which in- 
duce them to avoid the islands as much as they can. In the 
next place, they have been little known up to now ; and if 
misfortune should carry any other person there as it carried 
me, it is unlikely lie should meet with the same favourable 
treatment and liberty that I experienced. This will gain me 
an excuse with my reader.s if I have been somewhat lengthy 
and tedious in this description of the Maldives ; but I have 

> 'Ma the Saltan's poUce at Mtild is smd to be preserved a natioual 

record styled Tdrikho (\r. Tdrikh, " history"), or Miukuli f'oi, in which 

all important cventa and matters of State have been faithfully nott-d fur 

n the old Maldive character {ilivcs uLuru'), in Arabic; and in 

obuncter (r/«/><i/i funa)" (Boil, Rep,, 41), We may 

res. 




thought that since God had granted me grace througli the 
means of my misfortunes to learn so many particular thin^^ 
I was obliged to share my knowledge with the public and my 
country, to whom my good intentions at least will be ac- 
ceptable, showing that I am not ungrateful for the favours 
of God in that He hath granted me to know all these things, 
and at the last liath been pleased to deliver me miraculously, 
in such wise as I shall now relate. 

But first I must not omit a dream I had while asleep at 
ni^'ht at the islands two days before ray deliverance, for it is 
worthy to be known. I dreamed that I was gone forth of 
that country, and was in full liberty in a Christian land. I 
was infinitely overjoyed, but at my awakening I was full 
sorely astonished to find my dream false. Nevertheless, 
though I was exceeding sad, I aro.se, and falling on my knees 
prayed God with all my heart and soul that He would be 
pleased of His grace to deliver me out of this Mahometan 
serviti;de, and to set me again on Christian soil, where I 
could resume the free exercise of my religion, whicli I hud 
l«en constrained to discontinue for so long a time. Tlieu I 
made a vow to make a voyage to St. James in Galicia,' there 
to render thanks to God. Two nights after that (it was in 
the month of February, in the year 1607) the king had warn- 
ing of the coming of an armada of sixteen galleys or galleots, 
which were already preparing to enter the islands. The news 
greatly astonished both the king and hi.s people, for they had 
no word of it before, and the suddenness of it surprised them. 
He commanded at once to put in the sea such galleys as he 
had, to the number of seven, let alone other vessels, barques, 
and boats, which were there in great number: and everyone 
set to this work with all his might ; but they could not get 
it done speedily enough ere the enemy's sails came in sight. 

1 Suntiago CoropoBtella, tbc famous shrine in Galicin of the patron 
^int of >SpAin. As wilt be seen hcreaiter, P^rrard wm enabled to pet- 
lorut liitf vow, 
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His consternation was then the greater, wherefore he com- 
manded his people forthwith to ship all the most valuable 
riches he was possessed of, and so to save himself and his 
wives in the more distant islands of the south, where the 
enemy could not laud because of the difficulties of tlie 
passages. 

At first sight of the galleys all the people were greatly 
taken up, some with attending to the galleys and vessels of 
the king, otliers to their own barques and boats, so as to sliip 
themselves and their goods and seek safety in the other 
islands. As for me, as soon as 1 saw the alarm was real, I 
called to mind my dream and the prayer I had made to God 
but a while before, and began to take some hope : and chiefly, 
when I perceived at a great distance the enemy's sails, I 
resolved, with my three companions, to seek an opportunity 
of safety and a deliverance from captivity, as we had so far 
found grace with God. Ijut I leave you to imagine in wiiat 
apprehension we were lest they should seek to prevent us 
from embarking, the which we had to manage or die in llie 
attempt. But our good luck would have it that the alarm 
was 80 hot and sudden that they had no time to recover 
themselves, far less to tliiuk of us. So we had to save our- 
selves that day or never, and what happened was a true 
miracle for us. Meanwhile, during the great tunnilt which 
ensued at the sight and approach of tlie eneniy, we made as 
though we were as greatly distressed and distracted as the 
rest, and made the same hurry ; insomuch that the country 
folkj seeing us to be of like action and countenance with 
themselves, entertained no distrust of us. But I certainly 
believe that if the enemy's galleys had not apj»eared before 
the king had embarked (as I shull relate presently), and had 
we remained Id the island without ombivrkin^ vvith them, the 
king would not have fail' ' ' put us to 

death, all four, — that i-- ' ilnml .n 

the alarm had provi-i 
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permitted the enemy to appear before the king and Ids 
people were ready, and this was the aolo cause of our lil>erty. 
Meanwhile the enemy was ever approaching, and the king 
perceiving this, came forth of his palace and took to flight 
with the three queens, his wives, who were borne in the 
anna of some gentlemen, as a nurse carries her infant They 
were covered each with veils and taSfetas of divers colours, 
figured in the Chinese style, and as large as shrouds. They 
did not come forth from the palace till the king did, and he 
embarked with them. I was at the moment burdened with 
arms and other guoda, which I was carrying to put on board 
the galleys, and being all soaked and in mean attire, the 
king met me and told me I was an lionest man, and should 
take courage, using a word to me which is common throughout 
all India, namely, Sabatz,^ that is to say, " Grammercy"; it ia 
used also to praise a man for something he has doue well. 
Wlien he said tliis word to me tears of pity came into my 
eyes, for lie wept and made the greatest lamentation to see 
himself obhged to quit all, and to see them thus bear away 
his wives, who on their part were bathed in tears, while all 
the peojile were in the saddest plight throughout the streets, 
and ouu htard naught but gi'oans, cries, and howling of women 
and children. The king, having embarked for his safety in 
his ru^'al galley, called by them 0(/ate Gourabt? {gourahe means 
"galley", and oja/f, "royal"), along with his wives and his 
nephew, wag constrained to leave behind the greatest part of 
his wealth, and all his arms and cannon, of wliich he had a 
great store in the island, for he had no time to ai-m himself 
or to ship them ; and then, at the same moment when all the 
rest were on board, he gave tlie wox"d to use sail i^wd oars, and 
to take the route for the south and the atoUons of Souadou. 
When all the galleys were gone saving the smallest, which 



' Pera. Shahnsh ! " Bravo ! well done !" (Yule, Glots.), 
* }A. ijHrtihu. Ar. (/A«ra/> (Yule, GIom. s. v. Grab). Mr. Bt'U Liirf not 
bueii able to trace the word nijutc in tliu modern laugua^. 
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•was tarrying to load some goods^ then said I to my com- 
panious that it was time to seek safety in the wood, fearing 
lest tlioy should comijcl us to embark with thera. Neverthe- 
less, I made another journey to the king's palace with the 
islanders, and let thera all take their loads first and go ahead 
towards the galley, while I, in place of following them, took 
a ]>ath aside and gained the wood, as did two of my com- 
l>rtniona from another ij^uarter, — the third was got on board I 
know not how, though he had the same designs as we ; but 
the galley was soon taken. Afterwards I learnt from him 
that he had been impressed on board by the islanders. So 
on that day we all four were borne on the same course of 
fortune, without knowing anything of one another. We wera 
fur inure than four hours in the island along with some poor 
folk, all the rest having gone. 1 wandered about the king's 
palace, where there were all sorts of things, gold, silver, and 
jewellery, lying about; hut I never dreamed of touching any, 
nor even of hiding tlie silver that I had, the which I gave to 
a friend, along with the trees, a boat, and a house I had pur- 
cha.sed: that was to the son of the lord who had brought me 
out of the island I'eindoii^, whereof I have spoken ; to him I 
gave all I had. My compauious saved some stuH" they hud 
hidden. 

As soon as the captain of the enemy's armada discovered 
that the king was lied, he ordered eight galloys to the pursuit, 
while the other eight anchored at the island whereon I was. 
I gave my.seli' up to the tirst that landed, and implored them 
to save me. At the first, not recognising me as a French- 
man, and believing me to be a Portuguese, they were al-out 
to kill me, and, stripping me naked, took from me all I hnd. 
But when they found that in truth^|^ywta Portuguese, 
they treated me more huiuand^^^^^^^^^HBto their 
^captain, who took me under Jjj^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^at 
I should suffer no evil ; tijy 
ments, and bade me rema 




least for that day and niglit. Afterwards I was allowed tfl 
go where I liked throu;^hout the island, without aajronu 
saying a word. 

The eight galleys that were bidden to go after the king 
came ui> with hiru and to close (juarters, whereupon the king, 
attempting to defend himself, was slain by a pike-thrust, 
followed by sword-cuts ; his wives were taken prisoners, and 
his nephew was drowned. No harm, however, was done to 
the wives, save that they lost all their trinkets, which were 
seized by the soldiers and mariners, these being the most 
dangerous fellows at pillage : these mariners are called 
Moucois.^ 

The cause of the taking and death of the king was that 
there was no wind, but the greatest calm possible, and that 
the enemy's galleys were better for rowing than those of the 
king, which were only good for sailing, and of no use for 
oars. Had there been but a little wind they could not have 
caught him ; but his iU-fortune cast him into this fate, which 
he fully merited for the great cruelties he had used. Not one 
of the island vessels was taken in this chase; and had the 
king and his wives embarked in them, they would have had 
a chance of escape ; but his hour was come, and for my part 
I hold that it was by the mercy of God he was thus shiiu at 
the first shock, so that he saw not the sad and piteous spec- 
^cle, which met my eyes, of the condition of his wives and 

te. There was, however, no great massacre, for except 
the king and two or three others slain witli him, and as 
many wounded — among others, a young soldier, the son of a 
Portuguese meCiz, who had aforetime been wrecked in his 



' 



1 The Miikleavar area fisher oaste of Malabar, as Pyrard himself de- 
Bcribcfi tlicoi later. But there is uo doubt that th« present expedition 
came from Bengal, as there were rejoiciuiga when they returucd botne to 
Chittagong. Posaibly there may have been some Mukkavar on hoard, 
but more likely the author thowplit he w»b jurtifitd in piving lb« 
Malabar iibhil' to people of tbe aaine ulaas in Bengal. 
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ship at these islands' — there was no one harmed, except, also, 
his nephew, who, thinking to save himself by swimming, was 
drowued by reason of weakness, sickness, and of t)ie melan- 
choly and sorrow that he had for his wife, who had died in 
child-bed but a while before. He had abducted this woman 
from her husband, as I have related above.* 

The enemy having thus seized and pillaged all the king's 
galleys, they collected them together, except two that were 
lost upon the shallows and reefs. They brought back, too, 
the three queens in a miserable plight, and lodged them iu 
the house of the king's nephew, adjoining the royal palace. 
This house was also called palace, being enclosed by walls, 
and of the same form as the king's, only smaller: all the 
other houses of princes and princesses are called GaruVioiure,' 
that is, " palace", while other houses are called Gu-^.* 

The queens were put in that palace, for all day and night 
the men were ransacking the king's palace and carrying off 
everything that was of value. In his nephew's there was 
nothing to take, because all his property had been shipjted 
off in good time ; b6.side3, this nephew had not much goods, 
no more indeed than what the king gave him, iu addition to 
a small patrimony. Bad he been richer, the king would have 
been afraid lest he should wage war against himself. Soldiers 
were placed on guard over these poor queens, who were kept 
in the semblance of prisonei's, that so they might be leil to 
discover the king's treasures ; but this they could not do, for 
they knew nothing about any such ; and I well know that tlie 
king let none know of these, except n certain secretary who 
had escaped among the first. Each of the queens was allowed 
a female servant to wait upon her, also thrnc m^nthimen of 
the king's household ; but neither tlmSL* nor irm durst 

go without the house, and the thrw f.< not 



I See aboTO, p. 256. 

' M. gnduvarit; sec above, p. '^I'J, 

* M. and Sill. gi. 
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tlie king liad a great affection toward him, and gave him no 
cause of comjilaint ; for the landing on these coasts ia so 
diflicult and dangerons, that the rest of the party had never 
dared oorae without him to guide them, and so was he the 
cause of the whole disaster. At this juncture I often went 
to the Pandiare's house to visit a number of ray friends that 
■were there, not daring to venture abroad ; amongst others, the 
three sons of the lord with whom I resided so long. They 
counselled me to be gone, saying that the king their master 
was dead, nor were they nor I under any protection now ; 
but all the others advised contrarywise, that if tliey had 
but one cooo-nut, they would give me half; yet I took the 
advice of the three, one of whom had a gun.shot wound. 
Tiiey were severely put to the torture, and all had to pay a 
rau.som. 

Three or four days after the arrival of this army there 
came to Mal<5 a barque sent by the dead king's people, to ask 
leave of the fleneral to convey some rice and other com- 
modities for the funeral ceremonies of the late king, w^ho was 
buried at the island Gouradott} where that great master was of 
wlmm I have already spoken. It Jiud been his fixed int^en- 
tion and desire to be buried at Male, a,s I shall now tell ; but 
they never keep their corp,ses, and have no custom of 
embalming them or of conveying them from island to island. 
At length the Oeueral gave pern)i."<.sion to take all that was 
required for the purpose, and so they did, and would evea 
have taken me aU>ng with them, as they strongly suspect 
that I was minded to escape. 

Had the king been slain by others than of his own faith^ 
thr^y say he had been blessed and sanctilied <such a one 



• The trudition is that Siiltan I"bnihim wns buried, not at Cnrndu, bw 
at Kauhnhhi. When he escnprd from M^le he took a coume to« 
Hiiviidii, mid tli4> island Guradii in S. Mal6 atoll would lie direct' 
lliiit foiirse. 
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tlipv call Chnyde^) ; then had they made iin ceremony, but. 
buried hiiu as he died, without wtishing the body or per- 
forming any other castotnary act ; but thou;,'li he did not die 
in defence of the faith, they did not perfurm the ceremony 
wont to be observed at the obsequies of a king, but buried 
hira as any ordinary countryman of the islands, albeit this 
was to their great sorrow. They were even at much pains 
to get a white cloth for a winding-sheet, and a coffin to put 
him in — him who in his lifetime had so lavishly given to 
all the poor of his kinj^dom when they were in need, lie 
had always by hira more than thirty cotfins ready made, for 
himself, his queens, and court, for use when occasion was. 
He had also caused to be built a niaLTuificont shrine, and a 
burial-ground entirely enclosed, in Male, with a view to being 
buried there. It was the best constructed of all, but God 
willed not that he should be laid there. Such are the common 
results of war, and so was it here, where all the wealth that 
he had collecled was involved in havoc and useless waste ; for 
whatsoever the soldiers could not carry off they utterly 
destroyed. 

It was most pitiful to see the ravages committed in the 
island, and espc'cinlly at the king's palace; for all the private 
citizens had secured their goods in their boats, and lost 
nothing : the boats being small, escaped in all directions, and 
sailed faster than the galleys. All that belonged to the king 
ami queens, however, was pillaged, and nothing was saved 
either of what was in the galleys or on shore. Moreover, as 
the misfortune of these poor islanders would have it, there 
was a large .ship belonging to the king all ladcm and ready 
to sail eight days before, but their magicians and sistrologers 
Lad put it off to this very day, as being a lucky day for 
weighing, — so Itad they made it out by their reckoning and 



M fy^htti, kr. Shi^hiif, " martyt". 
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ejiliuJifierides ; biit they had made a sad mistake. The voyajre 
wus to be to Arabia, and she could not get away from the 
islands by reason of tlie great calm which befell, whereby site 
was seized, like everything else. The cargo of this vessel 
consisted, among other things, of the cinnamon that the king 
hud of the ship of Ceylon, which a wjjile before had been 
■wroeked at the islands, as I have said* ; the rest was roe.'- 
cbandiao of the islands, tlie greater part being coco produce. 
Tlui ononiy, in snekin;j; tlie ship, took only the island sttifT; 
for lis for tiu^ cinnamon, they left it to its fate, with the vessel, 
which never made another voyage, as I afterwards learnt at 
Gob, and us I .shall relate in the proper place. 

At length, when the enemy had tarried in the island for 
the space of ten days, gathering their booty and loading 
their ships with all the valuables they found, and five or six 
pieces of cannon, large and small, that were there, they with- 
drew, and set the queens and all the rest of the people at 
liberty. They took no prisontitvS with them, except the chief 
queen's brother, brother-in-law to the late king. At first 
I iK'lioved they took him in order to get a ransom ; but after- 
wards I learnt, on the contrary, that it was with his own 
consent, as he wished to go to visit AH lUmdia, the king of 
Cananor, for a purpose I shall explain hereafter. On my 
part, I went and took farewell of the queens and my friends, 
not without tears, indeed — tlioirs of sorrow and chagrin, but 
mine of joy. Wlien it came to embarking, all the captains 
got a-quarrelliug which should have my companions and me 
in his galley. At Icngtli 1 etnbarked in one, and my three 
companions severally in three others, and we did not see each 
other for a long time. 

As for what followed at the Maldives, I heard afterwards, 

while at Goa, that the natives fell into a bitter civil war. 

Thi' king had died without cliiklren or nopliews, and the 

kingdom there never goes to females, no more 

' See above, pp. 29»-3{)l. 
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France.' Four of the greatest lords in the country banded 
themselves one against another who should be king; and 
this war continuing a long time, tlie kiug of Canauor, AH 
Ehadia, had despatched a goodly armament of galleys, under 
the guidance of Eana Band^iy Tacourou, the chief queen's 
brother, whom the Bengal galleys had taken prisoner, as has 
been saitL By means of this army he had at lengtli esta- 
blished that prince upon the throne, — who was, indeed, as 
next of kin, the lawi'ul heir, — but on condition that he should 
hold it of him, and regard him as his suzerain. He scattered 
all who were causing trouble, and so restored peace to the 
islands,- Such is what I heard at Goa. But to return to 
what befell us : we embai-ked, as already said, at the Maldives, 
intending to make our course up the Gulf of Bengal. The 

< Pyrard has fallen into an error exactly the coiiveree to that of 
Masudi, who, vkitiug Ceyloa (and ? the Maldires) in a.d. 916. recoids 
that Uie islands were governed by a queen, " for from the most ancient 
times the inhabitants have a rule never to let tbeuiselves be governed 
by a man" (Masudi, by Sprenger, i, 33&). We have little knowledge of 
the rule of succcaaion in pre-Mahonimedan tintes, though we are in- 
formed by Ibn Hatutn, corroborated by tradition, that at the time of 
the converi&iou a, king was on the throne. Since the Alahomedan cou- 
versiou fecnale sovereigns have been exeeptional. Thus, in Ibn Batuta's 
time nt the iidand, a queen waa on the throne, iu default of male belts. 
And later, the islands were rultfl, for two or three years prior to 1769, 
by or in the name of a queen Amin:i (Bell, licp., 33). 

' As will be remembered, this chief, on bis return from Arabia, 
paid a visit to Ali Raja at Canauor, and was with difficnity induced 
to return to the Maldives. At that time a treaty seems to have been 
negotiated, whereby the aid of Ali Kaja was secured, to obtain for 
Rana Banda tho poesegsiou, and for Ali Rtija the suzerainty, of the 
islands. As will be seen hereafter, the Bengal tleet, which took away 
this prince as well as Pyrard, touched at Minicoy and at the Laccadives, 
but proceeded to Chittagong without touching land on the Malabar 
coast. When Pyrard afterwards leaves Chittagong for the Malabar 
coast, he makes no mention of the Maldivc prince; it may be eonjec- 
turcd that he waa left at the Laccadives to make his own way across to 
Canauor. According to tradition gleaned by Mr. Bell, he waa after- 
•furhi Ilaniji'/iliiu, from the name of his family 
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tiM neb and iHaki^ vfaicfa ue frm^t^m^ nsmenNM; and m 
one wodd dare to steer thraqg^ thcB vitlMmt hsvnig natm 
pOoto, as we then had. The ialaad Croa wlndi tiie dead 
kiag cane, by hum OmdiMm*} htaag at the head of the 
odien,aBd qvifee the laat^ they cast anchor thet«i, and set 
themsdves to day, sack, and pOhee, caRyii^ off eTcsythn^ 
they ooold find. We saw by day a wonderful nomber of 
haiquea and boata saflii^ away in all directiona. Hariae 
zefreahed themaehres with a half-day's aojonm at thif t mUt»<T 
they paaaed orders as to Uieir course, in caae they dboold 
happen to separate, — as, indeed, they did, by reaaoa of the 
great calm. At length we got out of the i«ii«»wtff (^ God's 
gnee. The cafan was snch that we were aboot three days ia 
reaching a little island named Midieut* which is only thirty- 
five leagaes to the north of the Maldiresi 




> M. Uttmu: TUadmnmAti atoll, in Ut 6' S? K. It m notewarthr 
that oar two great aatboritieB oo the Maldire ■i*»'rkt. Ibn Batote Mid 
Pyrmrd, both landed here, the one on hi* coming to, the otbcj on lu i]»- 
partare from, the isUikU. The fact of landing at it aeems to have led 
the former to gire its name to the atoU, of which it vaa but « i 
Ttfim, according to this trardler, being one of the prtmncea or < 
It is not quite at the head of the othera, as Pyrard statea here : 
he says, but a few lines below, that aft«r leariog it *' at lenj>th we gat 
oat of the istan'la'". The Dorthemmost island of the Maldives praocr is 
TnracHa, in Heawandu atoll, in lat. 7' 7' N. 

> Hinicoy, called AfaUka bj the natives, lies in lat, 8* 14' N., bang 
separated from the Maldives by the Eight- Degree Channel, the ■^T^nrr 
being about 68 miles. This channel is the comae geaetally adopted by 
steamere proceeding to Ceylon daring the S.W. monsoon. The ialaad 
is about 7 miles by half a mile broad ; it still belongs to Cananor. Pyrard 
is right in his statement that the people of Minicoy are of Mal'live i 
and langaage. The population, according to the last oensns (1di$l), j 
3,915. The majority follow a seafaring life, the island poasessiiif i 
large vessels fit for the Bengal trade, four coasting venels, and 
fishing-boats. Their trade is with the Maldives, the Malabar 
Ceylon, and Calcutta. Minicoy has thriven to a great extent 
l>eing free of the restrictions which require tiie Laccadive n 
all their produce to particalar Midabar ports. BecentI, 
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Tliis island is surrounded with veiy dangerous banks, 
which have to be carefully watched. Three of onr galiots 
that Lad kept together cast anchor there ; the others had 
separated. Tliis island of MaUcnt is only four leagues iu 
circumference ; it is wonderfully fertile in coco-trees, bananas, 
niLlIet, and other products of the Maldives ; all sorts of fruit 
are abundant. The fishery is very good ; the climate more 
healthy and temperate than at the Maldives ; the people have 
the same customs, manners, and language as those of the 
Maldives. This island was at one time part of the Maldive 
realm j but a king gave it to his brother as a portion. It is 
now governed by a lady, who holds it of the king of Cananor, 
for the sake of greater security. This queen gave me a very 
good reception, for she had often seen me at the court of the 
king of tlie Maldives, her near relative. Wheu she saw me she 
began to weep, as did most of the inhabitants, with sorrow 
for the death of the king, the story of which I have told. 

After tarrying about two days at this island we set sail 
and made for the islands of Divamluroii^ tiiirty leagues from 



hat been erected on the faknd by the British Government. One of the 
stafF emplciywi in its erection haa written an interesting though short 
account of the ialancl and its inhabitantu (Minicotj, ett:,, by Burtholo- 
meusz; London, 1885). For further information, see Report by E. G. 
Thomas, in ^fad. Journ. of Lit. and Sci.; Hunter, Imp. Guz. of India, 
art. "Laccadives"; and Encijc. Brit. (9th edition), art. " Laocadives"; 
Bell, Rep.^ il. 

' I.e., tho Andnrii ialands, from the chief of them, generally called 
Androt, whicli contains the tomb of the apostle of local Mahommed- 
anism. The name Laccadives {Laksha Dwipa, " the Hundred Thoasand 
IbIcs'"), by -which they are generally known, is that applied by the people 
of India, and was evidently meant to include the Maldives. Albiriiui 
speaks of the Maldives and Laccadivea as Divnh Kuzah and Divah 
Kanltar, the "cowrie" and the "coir" islands. By the natives they are 
Called J mrnf/iVi, from the iRJaud .'Ihii'hi, or simply «/(Vi. Barbona Bays 
tlu'y ar* four in namber. and were called Malnudiva {Barhom., Hak. Soc., 
p. 104). The Portngueav generally oalkd these Ih^ Mammale islands, 
from the great CAnAOor mei'ch&nt who controlled their trade ; and the 
same name surnTW-in iMMMter ( I'o.y., Hak. Soo., p. 10). The L&cca- 
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Malicut to the north ; they are five in number, ami vary from 
six to seven leagues in circumference ; they are eiglity leagues 
distant from the Malabar coast, right opposite C'unaiior. 
are under the rule of the king of Cananor, who also 
thirty of the Maklive islands, that were ceded to him about 
fifty years before by a king of the Maldives, to whom he had 
given succour against a revolt of his own people.' 

These islands of Dimndurmi are iidiabited by Maliometan 
Malabars, most of them rich uierehants, who drive a great 
trade throughout India, and especially at the Mal<Uve$, 
whence they export much merchandise, and where they 
keep resident factors. They have the same customs and 
languages as the people of Cananor, Calecut, Cochin, and 
the rest of Malabar: their soil is very fertile, and the 
climate good. The Malabar corsairs, when on their voyagea, 
often come there to refresh, and in most cases, being quite 
like natives, marry there. Albeit they fail not betimes to 
pillage tlieui too, for all tlie friendship that is between them : 
for they do hold gain above all the friendship in the world, 
and wlieji they cannot reap any booty from their enemies, 

lliv(^s c-oiis)8t of ten islands, — Amini, Cbctlnt, Kadamat, and Kiltan 
(with I3itm, whicli is uoitiliahitcH) are British; Agalbi, Kawrati, 
Androt, and Kalp<jui (with Suiieti, uniiiliftbitcd) are the property of the 
Cananor Raja, but since 1877 have been aequeatrated for non-payment 
of tribute, and are at present alfw under British adminiBtration. Another 
c'lassifu'atiiin ohtAins: — Amiui, Kidp6ni, Androt, and Kawrati arc tnncat 
islandR, in which alone tho higli-ciiste natives retside ; the rest are 
mtlarlieri, or low-cnatc islands Tiie total population in 1881 (excluding 
Mrniony, which ib the personal property of the Raja) was 11,287. See 
furtlii-r the authoritien cited in the preceding note,and also the valuable 
account, from a nutnraliut'g jioiiit of view, by Mr. Allan llanie, ia Siratf 
J'eathern, vol. iv; Calcutta, 1376. 

I It must remain uiict-rtain which were the thirty Maldive islaoda 
ceded by the Middive king, and who was the Icing who cede<l them. 
They could only have been ceded during a ver}' serious revolt, such mi 
tlmt which eutle<J iu the abilication of Sult«n lIaBs.'in (Dom Ma* 
A.I). Ififii!, Ko that we may believe that the islands were giv« 
that Sultan, rather than by hie rival Ali, who succeeded hinr 
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being anxious not to return empty-handed, thoy fall upon 
their friends. These islands are, as it were, a half-way houae 
fur merchandise between the mainland and the Maldives 
and Malicut. 

Having refreshed ourselves four or five days at these 
islands, we again set sail, now towards the south, in order to 
double Point de Galle, which is a cape at the eud of the 
island of Ceylon. On our way we fell in with a great num- 
er of whales, which thouglit to upset our galiots ; but those 
on board, with drums, pans, and kettles, set up such a din as 
caused them to make off. 

Wo also fell in with some galleys or padocs^ of the Mala- 
bars, on one occasion just at daybreak when tlio sky was 
cloudy and thick, so that we did not perceive them till they 
were close upon us. I was never more astonislied than to 
see the perfect order of their sailors, all armed and ready to 
charge. We were taken unawares, while they had been the 
first to sight us ; but being friendly, they only passed by. 
They numbered three galiots, and we the same. For the rest, 
before closing this cliapter, I would say, for the better under- 
standing of what has been described above, that this army, 
which thus attacked and sacked the Slaldives, was sent on 
belialf of the king of Bengal, a kingdom lying beyond these 
islands, on the mainland, under the tropic of Cancer. The 
principal motive which had induced him to make the enter- 
prise was to seifse the cannon that the king of the Maldives 
had gotten out of our wrecked ship, and the many othere he 
had obtained in like manner. The cannon in question was 
the most beautiful example to be seen anywhere, and had 
great renown in the Indies, many kings and princes having 
been continually on the point of coming to see it. 



' Malayalfttn jmUik, a country cmft not now in use, frcjucutly men- 
tioucd b" Rra, 
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CHAITER XXIV. 
Tlu kingdom of Bengal, and same observations thereon. 

After a month's voyage we arrived at Chartican,' a port 
of the kingdom of Bengal, where we were received by the 
inhabitants with much rejoicing. Onlandbg, they took mo 
with them to salat« the Idng, who is not, however, the great 
kiny uf Bengal, but a petty king of this p^o\^nce, or rather 
a governor, with the title of king,* as is generally the case in 
those parts. The great king of Bengal lives higher up the 
country, tliirty or forty leagues off. On being presented to this 
petty king, he received me with great kindness, and gave me 
my full liberty, saying that if I would remain with him he 
would do great things for me : and, indeed, he bade bring me 
raiment and food day by day in great abundance. But after 
a month's sojourn there I found a ship of Calecut, whoso 
master asked if I would go with him, saying that the Hol- 
landers' ships often came to Caleeut, and there might be some 
in which I could get a passage to France, since I was minded 
to return thither ; whereto I gladly agreed, seeing I had no 
other aiiu but that, and on that score I decUned all other 
favours. I therefore took my leave of the king, which was 
granted me without ditticulty. 

1 was so short a time in Bengal, Lhatl cannot record many 
of its characteristics ; however, here is what 1 picked up. 

• Chittagong, properly Chatigam ; hi the Portuguese books, Chaligdo 
and Porto Grande; to be distinguished from Satgaiiiv, or Porto Petjiteno, 
the two ports being regarded as the eastern aud western limits of the 
(iangea' mouth. See Linschoten, Halt. Soc. ; Correa, Lendas, iii, 649 ; 
and Yule, O'lonsary, s. v. Chittagong, Porlo Pequcno, and (in Supplt.) 
Ntttiyam. 

' This petty Raja was probably the "Mugg" (.U<i</A), or king of 
Arakau (Yule, (jluss., 8. v.) ; tiie Portuguese uilJud liim o mogo, and the 
|>eopIe o» truHfos {Livro da* Morif., i, 3-lS, 3&0, ^53 ; ii, 226, 392.) 
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The kingdom of Bengal is of great extent ; it lies in the 
middle country of the Indies, and is said to be 400 leagues 
in length, so the king is the most puissant prince in India, 
after the grand Mogor. About the time I left, the Mogor 
had declared war against luoi, and the king was preparing 
to receive him witli more tliaii 200,000 men and 10,000 
elephants.^ He has many tributary kings : for instance, the 
kings of Aracan, of Chaul,- and other great lords, as well 
Mahometan as Gentile, who are bound to furnish him, when 
he goes out to war, with a certain uuinher of men, elephants, 
and horses. They also pay him tribute for sucli harbours as 
they have in their territories ; and at all of tliese a great trade 
is carried on in all sorts of merchandise, the merchants ex- 
porting large quantities of goods, by reason whereof they 
dare not risk the loss of this king's goodwill. 

The country is healthy and temperate, and so wondrous 
fertile that one lives there for almost notliing ; and there is 
such a quantity of rice, that, besides supplying the whole 
country, it is exported to all parts of India, as well to Goa 
and Malabar, as to Sumatra, the Moluccas, and all the islands 
^of Sunda, to aU of wliich lands Bengal is a very nursing 
mother, who supplies them witli their entire subsistence 
and food. Thus, one sees arrive there every day an infinite 
number of vessels from all parts of India for these provisions ; 
and I believe it would be still greater, were not the naviga- 
tion .so perilous by reason of the banks and shallows where- 
with all this Gulf of Bengal is full. So it happens that when 
the Bengal ships are behind their time, or are lost, rice is 
fabulously dear, and there is aery, as it were, of the extremity 



' The preparations for, and the progress of thia invasdou, jmd tlio 
policy of tUe Portuguese, are given at gome length in the King of 
Spain's despatches of the l%h March 161:^, and loth March lUlS (Liv. 
da* Mouq., U, 'iriG, 391-4J. 

* As pointed out by Mr. Kivara, this is a palpable error, Chaul being 
on the other side of India. 
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everywhere called Unmhou? When one of these is bent 
any required curve and heated, it remains so always, and will 
soonfir break than lose its curve. Of these, too, are made their 
measures for measuring all their goods, such as rice, grain^ oil, 
butter, and the like. Measures of all sizes are made of them. 
These reeds grow in quantity elsewhere in India ; bat this is 
their original home, and here they are found in greatest plenty. 
These canes will not bend double ; and they are mottled black 
and white. There is another kind,' of a different shape and 
tliickness, the largest of this sort being no more than four 
thumbs' girth, and very LilL It is porous, hard, and veiy 
pliant, so that you can bring the two ends together without 
its breaking, and yet it is very strong : of this are made walk- 
ing-sticks and canes for chastisement; they raise the skin 

' There is some doubt whether the word hamlu is Malay or Caiuirege. 
The question is dtBcussed by Col. Yule {GliiMary, s. v.), ■who remarks 
that, while Maraden gives it as good ^lalay, Crawfnrd, on the other 
haad. Bays that it is only iiscd on the west coast of Sumatra. Col. Yule 
believes the true origin to be the Canarese banwu. In the Portuguese 
writers of the tatter hiilf of the sixteenth century, it generally appean 
as mamfiii (e.ij., De Urta and Acosta). I do not find it uientioned in iha 
statistical works of 1525 contained in the Sulmdioa, etc. The author 
seems here to refer to the giant bambu, of wliich it is believed Bengal 
is the true habitat. It lias been planted at the Botanic Gardens at 
Peradeniya, Ceylon ; and there, Dr. Uaeckel says, it attains a thicknen 
of two feet. Col. Yule would aeem to require corroboration of this 
statement. I have seen, though not actimlly measured, these magnificetit 
Bpccimens, and have been assured that in Ceylon the plant attaius greater 
dimetiBions than in its native regions. 

^ This wou!d seem to be the Malacca cnue. Linschoten, in his account 
of Bengal, describes ita appearance and use in much the same terms: — 
"There growcth likewise niarble-colourcd reedes, whereof you may ace 
many sortcs in the custodie of Paludauua, which the Portiugolles call 
Canas de Bengala, that is, Reedes of Beiigala. Within they are full of 
pith, and are about the thickness of Spanish reedes, but somewhat 
thinner, and when they are greeno they bowe and bend like willow 
twigges. They are outwardly of divers colours, and speckled as if they 
were painted. They use them in Portingall for olde women to be^re ia 
their handes when they goe abroad or uppou the stones" (Litufchoten, 
IliJt. Soc., i, 97). 
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wherever they fallj but never break it, however tender it 
may be. They are neatly shaped, and are naturally uf a 
mottled colour, white, yellow, and black ; there is great trade 
in them to all parts of In<lia, for they are found nowhere 
else. By rubbing hard two sticks of this cane together, fire ia 
produced as from a match : and they are used for this pur- 
pose. There is yet another sort of cane, which never grows 
thicker than the little finger, of the same fonu and growth 
as the other ; it is as pliant as an osier, and is called Kotan} 
Ships* cables are made of it, and many kinds of neatly 
plaited baskets, and other wicker things. In short, it is used 
as cord, and can be split into any number of strips. It is a 
fathom and a half in length. It is tralTicked in everywhere, 
and is in great demand for its use in manufacture ; it is white, 
and not mottled. 

Tliia country abounds with elephants, which are exported 
hence to all parts of India. There are rliinoceros* also, and 
some say unicorns, too, wliich are said to be found in this 
land only. They say other animals will not lirink at a well 
until a female unicorn has steeped her horn in the water, so 
they aU wait on the bank till she comes and does so.^ 

1 Mftlay, liolan; Correa, De Orta, aud Linechoten all write rota. 
The English form rntutn appears in Fryer (IC7.S). 

* I OBc the word (tfi a plural, as in orig. and in the Engliah version of 
Lin»choten, 

' The unicorn localised in those parts was no doubt the rhinoceros 
itself: see Murco I'nlo, bk. ni, cb. ix, and note by Col. Vule, and the 
fullawiQ); passage from Linschoten : — " Some thinke it (the rbinoeei'os) 
ia the right unicorno, because that as yet there hath no other bin found, 
but only by hearsay, and by the pictures of them. The Portingalcs and 
those of Bengala aflimie, that by the river Ganges, in the kingdome of 
Bengala, are many of these rhinoceros, which when they will driukc 
the other beosta stand and waite upon them, till the rhinocei-oe hatH 
druuke, and thrust his horn into the water, for he eunuut ilrink but hia 
Lome must be under the water, bccjiuso it mi 
nose and muzzle ; and then after him all tht- 
(Linsch., u, 9). Aa lo the riglil of tirat drinking, i' 
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In short, I find no country in all the East Indies more 
alimulnntly supjiliod with all things needful fur food, with 
tliL' rieht's of nature and art ; and were not the navi>,'atiou so 
dangerous, it would be the fairest, moat pleasant, fertile, and 
profitable in the whole world. Thoy usually keep an ambas- 

lor at Goa ; but when I was preparing to leave Goa to 
"«ome hoioo, there arrived au ambassador extraordinary at 
the court of the viceroy, and it was said that he had come to 
ask some assistance.^ 

One of the greatest trades in Bengal is in slaves ; for there 
is a certaui land subject to this king where fathers sell their 
children, and give thcni to Uie king as tribute ; so most of the 
slaves in India are got from hence. Many of the merchants 
castrate them, cutting them when they are young, and not 
only the testicles, but also the entire organ.* I have seen 
many of tliis kind, who appeared to have but a little hole 
for the passage of water. This is in order to put them in 
charge of tlie women, and of the keys of the house; they 
trust them in all things, and never their wives. Sucli is the 
custom among Mahometans, for they quit their wives very 
frequently. Nowhere in India are slaves of so little value, for 
they are all old and knavish WUains, both men and women. 

The people are well formed in body, tlie women are pretty, 
but more shameless than elsewhere in India. The men are 
much given to trafficking in merchandise, and not to war or 
arms, — a soft, courteous, clever people, but having the 
repute of great cheats, thieves, and liars. They trade in 

as a polite gallantry on the part of the other animals (/)/<?<•? aux damcn!) 
•what in Laoscboten appcara aa subserviciiCL' to a iii.i!e tyraut. I have no 
space here to discos the unicorn gouerally ; tlioBc who are dispoacd to 
oatertaln his existence may consult tlie uoto of Mr. Badger {Vartfirmu, 
Uak. Soc, pp. 46-8). 

' This embassy is not noentioned in tho royal despatches, and perhaps 
was not reported by the viceroy. 

» See lUtrtma (Hitk. Soc., p. 180) j Varlhtma (Hak. Soc., p. 268) ; 
Buckiuaun {Lin. der AU. Bcsvh., ii, 132). 
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many places, making long voyages ; so do many strangers 
frequertt their country : for example, Persians, Arabs, and the 
Portuguese mcrcliauts of Goa and Cochin. Under the 
government of this king are men of many religions, viz., 
Jews, Mahometans, and Gentiles, or pagans, these latter 
showing as great a diversity of ceremonies as of countries 
and provinces. The great king is a pagan ; he of Chartican, 
whom I saw, was a Mahometan. 

The Gentile people of this Bengal country have for their 
pagoda,' or idol, a wliite elephant ; it is but rarely met with, 
and is deemed sacred. Tlie kings worship it, and even go to 
•war to get it from their neighbours, not having one- them- 
selves, and sometimes grand battles are fought on this 
score.* 

As for dress, the men attire themselves bravely with very 



' For a diasertation npoij this perplexing; word, see Yule's GUmmrp, 
B. V. Th'^re can be little doubt that it coinea from hhtigaiuit, " the holy" 
or '• biussed'", i.e., god. Col. Yxile gives a seritie of quotations in wliii'h 
the word is ii6e<l, na here, of an idol ; the ajiplicatioii to a temple is of 
course more common, 

* As need hardly be said nowadays, tfie wliite elcphaut is merely an 
albino, and with blotches of pink, which rarely extend over the whole 
body. I do not know an earlier tneiition of it than that by Horace 
(/'./>. //, I, 19'i): "Sive elephas albit.s voljji converteret ora." The 
kin^ of Ceylon had one at AiiurtKlhapura in the fifth century A.D. 
(MiiJiavango, c. xxjcviii, p. 254], In the fifteenth century, Abd-er-Iiazzak 
■aw one at Bianagar. " llie king poMesses one white elephant of an 
extremely great size, on whose body are scattered here and there grey 
gjwtB like freckles" {Inilia in Fi/tctiilh C'liil., i, 27). 'ilie referenres to 
white eluphants in the b-ooks of the PortuKueae and Dutch periiMJ aro 
too freciaeiit to be nientioued. Such animals were priztd n» rarities in 
all the countries of India, but received special veneration in Buddhist 
lands. As to Ceylon, see Tennent {Cei/ltm, ii, 285), and Knox (Hint, 
lleliition, p. 21), The white elephant cult attained its greatest propor. 
iions in Burma, Pegn, and Siam, and the reference in the text to ware 
for the pofseeaioD of the white elephant is probably to the great struggle 
in \b6ii between the kings of Pegu and Sium, as to which see Liimchoicu, 
(Hak. Soc., i, 98, 102); MundeUlo (Eng. trans., p, 127); I'aileguix 
{SiaiH, i, 162 ; ii, 2, 85). 
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large cotton shirts, which fall to the ground ; over it is worn 
a silk mantle, and on the head a turban of very fine linen. 
The women wear little chemisettes of cotton or sUk, reaching 
to the waist ; round the rest of the body is thrown a cloth or 
taffetas ; when they go abroad, they wear about that a large 
piece of silk, with one end brought over the head. 

They are disorderly and very barbarous in their eating and 
drinking; they have many servants, and have each three or 
four wives, very richly adorned with gold chains and pearls. 

They make wines of sugar and other materials, and get 
drunk therewith. 

A large number of Portuguese dwell in freedom at the 
ports on this coast of Bengal ; they are also very free in their 
lives, being like exiles. They do only traffic, without any 
fort, order, or police, and live like natives of the country ; 
they durst not return to Iiulia,^ for certain misdeeds they 
have committed, and tliey have uo clergy among them. 
There is one of them named Jean Garie,* who is greatly 
obeyed by the rest; he commands more than ten thousand 
men for the king of Bengal, yet he makes not war against 
the Portuguese, seeing they are friends.' 

> Here uaed in the Portii(rncse sense^ meATiing the western coast of 
the peninsula dominated bj the Portagueao fortresses. Linsohoten, in 
the same way, dcBcribos India as extending from Daman to Capel 
Comorin inclusive (i, 62-6.')) ; and in another place says that the rhino- 
ceroB is not fouud " in India, but only in Bengala and Patane" (ii, 8). 

* Perhaps a misprint for Gara'e, i.e., Garria. I do not find this rene- 
gade mentioned in the Portuguese despatchca. 

' The Portuguese at this time aettled in Bengal were chiefly men 
exiled for crime {homhiadm pnrrleliloii), who occupied thcmselveB partly 
with piracy, and partly in leading armies of rival Rajas (Hunter, Stat. 
Accl. of Bengal, vii, 110-1 ; Livro tiag Afoiir., ii, 393). One of these, 
Nicote, had shortly before this time practicaUy usurped the throne of 
Pegu. Another, Sebastian Goozalea TibSo, a man of low birth, rose to 
eminence in the invasion of Heugnl and Arracao by the Mogul, to 
which allusion is made above. Aft<!r engaging to support the king of 
Arracan, he turned traitor, anil with his fJeet harried the whole coast of 
that atate (Faria jf Soma, iii, di. viii). The king of Spain was con- 
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Id this land is the great river Ganga, otherwise called the 
CJanges, the most renown«l in the world. The natives hold 
that it comes from the Earthly Paradise; their kings have 
been curious to have its source discovered, but they have 
never discovered it, for all their journeys and expense. Its 
mouth is at tweuty-three degrees from the equinoctial, to- 
wards our pole; but whether this is the famous Ganges of the 
ancients, or that of Canton in China, aa some will have it 
nowadays, I leave to the discussion and decision of the 
learned in such tilings; any how, the common opinion, of 
the Portuguese and many others is that this is the true 
Ganges; if its situation does not correspond, at least its 
name does.' Prom this river comes that excellent wood 
called Gidamha,^ which is believed to come from the Earthly 
Paradiaa It is very dear throughout India, and more 
esteemed than any other, being more rare and odoriferous ; 
very little of it is found, and then it comes floating to the 
seashore, or the banks of the river; it is also found on the 
shores of the Maldives, and I have met with it there many a 
time. 

tiiiaaUy urging the viceroys to reduce Portuguese affairs in Bengal to a 
more settled and satisfactory condition ; but, owing to the greater 
urgency of mnttcra iu Ceylon and oIsL-where, tliia region was left a 
prey to lawlesfi ruifiaua (Livro dax Mmi<;., i, ,350). 

' Tbis piissBgu would seem to be an insertion by, or at the dictation 
of some of Pyranrs learned friends who ha<l read the current literature 
(see JJnsrh., i, 92). Jlr. Rivara thinks it not ijapossible that Tjrard 
may have seen the first Decade of Barros at Goa, where there is a 
BJmilar passage (liv. ik, cap. i) ; but ho admits against this theory that 
l)e Couto, in his dedicatory cpistlu to his fourth Decade, states that at 
that time there was but a single copy of Barros in India, Some of 
Pyrard's jmlrons in Paris may have read either Barros himself, or Ulloa's 
Italian version of the first two Decades (published at Venice, 1.M2). 
But it is more likely that he or they had read Linschotcn, -whose work 
had appe^rwl in French in 1610, this passage and those ininieiliately 
follnwirig being a mere trausoript of Limrk., Ilak. Soc., i, pp. 1*2 and 93. 

- The finest kind of liijnum atoef. See Liuschottn, i, 120, \'lh, 160 ; 
G. ik Otia, f. 122 ; Yule, Glor^s., a. v. " Calainbac'. 
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TJiia river breetls also a large number of crocodiles, and is 
marvellously rich in fish ; in short, it is the wealthiest in all 
produce in the East Indies, and after jt come-S the Indus, the 
river of Surate and Cambaye. 

The Indians regard the Ganges as holy, and believe that 
when they have washed therein they are absolved of all 
their sins ; and Maliometans as well as Gentiles deem the 
water to be blessed, and to wash away all offences, just as we 
regard confession. Tliey, however, believe that, after bathing 
there, they are ftltogether sanctified, even saints.' And they 
come from afar t») waah them tliere, as do the Mahometans 
at the sepulchre of Mahomet at Mecca.* Tliis is all I was 
able to observe of this kingdom during the short time I was 
there. 




CHAPTEK XXV. 

Voi/afff, to Cakcut hy way of Moutituju6, Badara, and Mar- 
{plain ; also concerning thefammi^ captain Cogni-ahj. 

As I have said, my companions and I embarked in a ship 
of Calecut: we were afc sea for three weeks, and at length 
made land at the port of MoutingtU? which is situate between 

' Dr. Barnell (Lhisclt., i, 93, note) points out that the Ganges is not 
mentioned in Vedic literature as a Bficret] river, but assumes that cha- 
racter oiilyin the much hiter Puranic hooks. Am reg-irds the super- 
Btttions about the Ganges, bo refers to GolJstiiclier's article in Chambers's 
Eitctjfkijimdia, reprinttid iu his Lit. Run., i, 113, ct net/. 

' I.e., in tli6 water of the Zem-Zem well. See Burton's Pdtjrimagt, 
vol. iii. 

' Mutlungal, now Fort No. 12 of the Malabar district. It lies almost 
midway between Chombnye on the nortli and Vadakkara on the soutli, 
all three being Bituatc a short distauoe to the north of the Kutta river. 
This port, at which Pyrnrd latided, has not found ita way into the maps 
of the coast, nor into any catalogue of tlie Malabar ports, except that 
of De Couto (Dec, XII, cap. xviii), who mentions it as Motangut. 
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Canouor and Calecut : it is one of the harbours of refuge for 
the Malabar corsairs and pirates. Tlie country is under the 
kLn<; of Moutiiii^ne, who is a Nair king. 

I was never more astonished than on ray arrival there to 
see go many men-at-arms : every one there carries arms, as 
well Mahometans as idolaters, from the age of ten or twelve, 
— that is, all tJie Nairs or Malabars, for the villain folk carry 
none at alL I was received with great courtesy by the 
Malabars while I sojourned there. I was conducted to the 
liouse of a great lord, a Malioinetan Malabar. The Malabars 
have no nobility among tliem, either iji distinction of names 
or orders, so far as I could discover.' I tarried at Moutingu^ 
for the space of three days with tliis lord, ray companions 
being with another, and we were well entreated. The king 
himself came to see the lord with whom I was, and 1 was 
much surprised to see him thus. He was one of the hand- 
somest men, and of the best figure I ever saw, save only 
that he was of a slightly olive and ruddy colour, as are all 
the Nairs ; but his figure was of excellent proportions, and 
somewhat resembled that of his majesty of Calecut, beside 
whom this personage was but a petty kinglet ; and when he 
spoke of him, it was with great respect and in terms of 
honour. When I entered his house, one of his attendants 
brought a stool a foot and a half square, and less than half a 
foot high, which he placed in the middle of the hall : upon 
this the king sat, while all the lords stood round about. 
They touched the furniture and walls of this house no more 
than they wished others to do to theirs, when they came to 
see them. The king questinnod me nnicli about France, 
when I told him I was of that country, and asked me the 
difference between the English, the Hollanders, and us. Next 
he inquired of the estate and greatness of the kii 
France), and asked me to come and see him, and evei 

> Meaning probably the Maboinedana. Tliere are of 
diBsTcnt claaaes of N&yars. 
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the lords to bring me there, which tbey did. His residence 
is more than a quarter of a league from the sea-shore, where 
my companions and I were lodged. The building is on a 
height, with drawbridges, which are used at all their castles 
and palaces' : these are fortified with good terraces and walls» 
and a careful watch is always kept. This king lias a sili^H 
elephant only, which is very tame. ^1 

Besides this port of Moutingue, there are two others of 
the corsairs close by, just two short leagues from one another: 
one is called Cltamhais^ on the Cananor side, and the other 
Ifiidara^ towards Calecut : MouLiugui5 is in the middltj. All 
are on the coast, and well fortified with great entrenchmenta 
to protect them from the descents of the Portuguese, with 
whom they wage war to the death. Each of these ports 
liath its own king, but all are in some way under tha_ 
Saraory.* ^H 

' Thiis description of a fort with drawbridges tallies with that of the 
exiating fort at Vadukkara, wliich Pyrard describes below, p. S46. 

* Chomhiiye or Chomhiil, Port No. 11 of the Malabar district, aboat 
two iniles north of MuHungal, and five miles north of V^ad&kkara. This 
is a -vorj old port : it is mentioned by Barboea under the name Ckcmobai 
(Lisbon edition), or Chemonfmij (Barcelona edition), aa a town of the 
Moors, pceoeeaing shipping (Stanley's Barbofa, Hak. Soc., p. 152). It 
appears aa Camhtm in the Sommctrio of Bamosb-, as Chomha in D« 
Barrce ; as Somha in P. Vincenzo ; and aa Chomamba in De Canto 
(Dec. XII, cap. xviii). It is not, however, given in the tolerably fall liit 
of Malabar ports by Andrade. 

* Vaiiakkara, Port No. 13 of the Malabar district. It a|^)ean ia 
Keith JohnstoD'a atlas as Wadilalfirray. De Conto neatioBa it ■■ 
Bangart, along with another town, Coriare (not given by oUi«r avthori- 
ties). P. Vincenzo calls it Bergare (lib. v, e. i). Alex. Ilamiltaa 
(i, 301) visited the place, which he calk Bwrgara^ and iaya it produced 
pepper and the best cardamoms. Dr. F. Baehanaa {Jomrmey, tic., U, 
514), who also visited it, oanKs it Vadacwrvy, *' which by Ean^tea^a 
commonly called Barragttrnf.'" 

* The Saniorin of Calicut, who derived mart of his isflikeDM froaa fW^ 
Uahomedans who flocked to his porta. At thn tine tte eonuts t£ 
Umw Borthem porta cauried on the war agaiait the PartqgaMa vitk 
Mont favottr : it therefiH^ served hi* pnrpoK witii tke 
lo ekim Mqp direct control over tlwm. 
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Tliia king of Moulingui5 would have had us stay with him, 
and gratified us in all things; he even allowed the Maho- 
metan lords to kill a cow to give us a bamjuet, a thing they 
are not wont to do. The captain iii whose house I was 
was called Moitssey Cam} and he with whom my companions 
were had for his name Mcstar Cogni-aly? These two were 
the chief men of Moutingue. 

We remained there four or five days. The king and the 
Malabar captains expected that we would remain altogether, 
and b^ged us hard to do so. For my part, I said I wanted 
to go to see the great king SaniQry ; to this they made no 
answer, not daring to say me nay : they even counselled me 
to go thither. I then took leave of the king and of my 
companions who wished to remain there, — for one was going 
with a Malabar captain in another direction, four leagues 
off in the Calecut territoiy. I set out with another captain, 
the most valiant and brave on all that coast, who has the most 
galleys of his own .* he is called Cousty Hamcde. He took 
with him some Jangay^ who are Nair guides : they tarry 



• Mm$a Kulka ; as to the tatter appellative, see above, p. 268. 

* Kunhuli, from KuiJii, a youth, a term of cDdeaniient, a title, as 
here ; and <i!i. Tlie title of a great Mappjlla family of corsairs, as to 
whom we hear more presently, 

3 These N&yar guides or guards are meDtioued by most of the travel- 
lers who have visited the Malabar coast. *■'■ Those who desire to pro- 
ceed thither" (says Fah Ilian of the Ucccan) " shoukl first p>ay a certain 
sum of money to the king of the country, who will then appoint people 
to accompany them and show tlwin the way." The guards of the kiug 
of Bidjanagar are called djantiar by Abd-er-Raizak {liid. in XV Cent., 
p. 34). Barbosa, after stating their general employment as mercenary 
troops, proceeds : — " And if anyone is in apprehension of another man, 
be takes some of these uairs, as ninuy as he pleases, iuto his pay : and 
they accompany and guard him : and ou their account he goes securely, 
since no one dares to molest him : because if he wtre molested they and 
nil their lineage would take vengeance on him who should cause this 
•"-rds are called Jawjuada" (Stanley's Barbosa, 
ouDt of them, calling them jawjadoA 
^, Viucenzo, under the name 
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alNiat the glleB nf townw to escort for pajment such as fat' 
Doed of llii'm. All Uie great lords keep some of tbem an 
wnifua, wliic-h t1u< king pvea them. Every one takes somiC 
wv$k for Maffly and ]m>tection ; while great folks, who go with 
r«Unuc« of fidlttwors well armed, take them only to 
wiln«Mi tlml they hiivc not attacked the Nairs, in 
•hould lMp)HMi 9MIU0 dispute ariaea between tlie Mairs 
Own, M\\\ {hi* ttft«n WfalUi them : for the Nairs are moch 
aildiftvU 111 drnnkotiirss. wheroas the Malabars drink no 
winn, 4ind arc uoi at all quairalaome or treacherous withoofc 
mu«o : \\\x\» Xh^f h$X9 often •OBM contention l>etween them, 
h\x\ tlw king d««to thon iodilliarent justice. These Nairs are 
very tliiovr* on land, ud would fbr a petty consideration 
kill a wan, Ttwy do n>b tba towns and markets privily, and 
nemo dare a^ anytbiag «{;uast tlwm. It is 'true tlmt all 
ana m4 of this scuiy ImiI only some diaoontented soldiers. "lis 
Ml Uw> o>Mt th<«o do moftt pivvail. one puCjr of tliem robbing 
Vy lMt«l» Htk* oibdn by aoa. So than be none that dare go 
anjrwiwi* wilkcMH dwn noUier gvkka. 

Tbtt >l*UVva« do no lokbeiy by land. Wben they have a 
^nnnvl mmmiq tkewwahwy iIm kini; nDelB to each a Kair or 
Afdiw •» • MBKIy, u4 laiMib tfMae te attack one another 
TboK) N^M^ M« k<)'< *i tM enpnn o( tJbe MaUfaars ; and 
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wliile they are there, th*.- Malabars durst not fight, otherwise 
the aggressor would be held guilty of high treason, and would 
have to answer for it before the king himself. It is said the 
Mahilmrs maintain a feud for sevea years.' These Nairs are 
so dreaded, that were a Malabar to wound one of them, and 
had no Nair witnesses to prove that he was not the aggressor, 
it would be ruin to all the Malabars in the town. All these 
Malabar towns along the coast are full of Nairs, armed in all 
fashions, so much so, that as I journeyed I seemed to be in a 
camp of 20,0 UO men. Sometimes one cannot walk in the 
streets ; but in the evening all the world goes abroad, save 
only the Mahometans imd Moucois, who have a separate 
quarter on the sea-ahore, in front of the Malabar towns ; 
and also the Gentile artisans, whose houses are usually near 
the town of the Malabars for whom they work. 

So, although the country belongs to the Malabars, yet, in 
speaking of the Malabars, the Mahometans are more pro- 
perly int-ended; they are but seldom artisans, almost all being 
merchants, robbers, or sea w^arriors. There is no class of 
nobles among them ; their distinction is solely in valour and 
wealth, and all sorts of men are welcomed among them. 
They but seldom keep slaves, and none- are constrained to 
go to the wai'S with them. They are trustful towards all 
men, and care not to compel others to go where they go. 
They provide a free table for all comers, and each has his 
own dish: that is, all soldiers. All their people are eni]iloyed, 
lor stich as are not brave enough for soldiurs, they make 
mariners, or press them into service for hire, or uae them for 
selling the produce of their robberies. Their galiots they 



' Referring to the Kudippaka or Kudn/ipu, " house or family feud", 
about which much curious inronnation exists. When a man was slain 
it waa customary to burn hia body in the house of the slayer, who was 
of course also burnt. 

" ■ I" "one of the Gentiles ; a few lines lower he says they do 

*n the ware. 
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oall Padoa} All the merchants of the coast, when Lhe^ hear 
that the galiota of the pirates are about to come in, bold 
themstvlves in readiness to buy their goods cheap, and then 
thev have the assaran(r« to go and sell them in the markets 
of the very merchants of whom they were taken. Tlieae latter 
frequently buy them back a second time ; and though they 
raooguise their own goods, that matters not. so long as they 
hmTe the Portuguese passport The priests of their religion, 
too, and the poor are on the look-out, and come distances of 
thirty lesigues to got 1)11611 share; for they well know that these 
Malabus have made tows, in case they make a good prize, to 
gtre 80 much to the poor, and never fail to acquit themselv es j 
themn. likswise Ibey have their holy places, or Ziart^^k 
pltBM and temples especially kepi for the poxpose, where 
they pay their vows as at the llaldivea These priests are 
waployed only at maxnsges and at the temples. They have 
BO band in adminisMnng jvstiee; and all are habited in the 
Aiab fiabkiv that ia, etttiRfy in white. In theiT company 
ai« a ao«t of «Mn eaOed A\mi»\lu} who have taken a vow of 
poverty, and so go aboat the vwld. Sometimes there will 
be thirty or fcoty of them in ooe pboe, yet they tzavd not 
aon thaa tvo or tbraa togatiM^araat clka ahxie They 
haT* ahaa give» then. aad. iwiaeiL are paaaoig ugent in de- 
WHriu^ ^ saBNL !n»ey all sleep in the tenplea. They are 
ttw bast oomyaxj ia the vodd. for they kaov all kftgoageat 
«ad It ii « gteait p fca — le lo mtwtaJB them; they ha' 
«nkT«M4 an pKrta oT th» iHft. QanyaiK their bit of 
i^pM AuML MoMf.MttM cbth. and slk are what thegr 
■lost^ g< aid aa wach to eat as they will bav«. Same vi 
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them live in great austerity, according to their faith. These 
taiTy near the temples, and ask for nothing; they would sooner 
die of hunger. Thoy are very solitary, and all hold thu faith 
of Mahomet. The Gentiles have also their Abcflalles, which 
are like to our hermits, and are called Joguies} They, too, 
do go about tlie country, hut only among the Nairs and f)ther 
Gentiles. They eat nothing tliat haa had life. The king of 
Calecut has one by him, whom he treats with great resj)ect : 
he is regarded as a saint. All the Jogiiies that pass that way 
go and lodge with him, aa it were at a monastciy or hospital 
set apart for the purpose. It is two musket-shots from the 
king's palace, and is exceeding well constructed ; it was built 
and endowed by the king. The other Nair kings, who merely 
give these folks passing cheer, receive them at their palaces, 
where they may tarry as long as they please. They cover 
their bodies with some kind of powdered ash, made with 
water into a white paste. They commonly wear large sea- 
chestnuts'' as pendants in their ears, which have hole.'j large 
enough to admit the thumb ; others, the greater among them, 
wear gold and silver gilt in the form of these. Their diet is 
like that of the Brameuis and Banians of Cambaye and other 
places, who taste not anything that haa had life. There is 
another sort of folk that wander about, just as here: that is, 
the charlatans, who exhibit beasts, taking their wives and 
children about with them, and dance and tumble in all 
manner of ways. I never saw any such good mounte- 
banks, nor any that did such juggling and tricks of legerde- 
main. 

But to return to my departure from Moutingti^. I took 
the road for Calecut by land, a distance of twelve leagues, 
taking for my escort and guidance a body of Nairs from town 
to town. These are very numerous, being only two leagues 
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or SO apart. Each man receives four tarents,^ which are 
small silver coins, each of the value of one-sixteenth of a_ 
larin. 

So I arrived at Badara, two leagues from Moutingu^, on 
the Calecut road. The lord* there gave me even a better recep- 
tion than the other had. He had two palaces, one of which 
was for his wives, for he had several, according to the law of 
Malioraet. I sojourned there about fifteen days. These three 
ports, Chombaye, Moutingu^, and Badara are within the 
ambit of a single bay. Cangelotte,' another harbour of the 
corsairs, who rule a great extent of countries and peoples, 
is at some eighteen leagues to the north, near Barcelor, and 
between those places no succour can be aftbrded by land. 
But as between these three they succour one another in this 
fashion : they have certain lofty buildings erected upon piles 
on the sea-shore; there they keep sentinels to scan the 

' AlalayHkm laran, on obsolete silver coin of Mal&bar and the Deccan. 
In 1443, six taras went to the fatiam at Bijayana^ar (Abd-cr-Razzak, 
India in X V CenC., i, 26) ; while iii 1504 a fauaiii was worth tifteen tanu 
( Vtiylficma, Uak. Soc, p. 130). By this tiiue, a century after Varthema, 
the depreciation had nut gone far, as Pyrard assigns the value of a larin 
and also of a faiiam at sixteen tarcnto. The fanam, be it rtnienibered, 
wuB at this time always a gold coin. Tiie tiram was not adopted by tlie 
Portuguese. Elsewhere Pyrard gives the European value of the coin, 
viz., thre« deuiers, or a quiutur sou. P. Vinuenzo says it waa w(»th a 
bajovcv. The name is probably from tftra, a star. 

^ Formerly known as the Vahainarar of Vadakkara, now as the 
Kadatlanad Rajn. A. Hauiilton gives an interesting account of hia 
visits to this local potentate, who claimed to be the king of the cor- 
sairs; ho calls him Balaiwrt Jinrgarie (i, 301). He was also vi8it<?d 
by Dr. liudianan (ii, 514). The ruius of hia castle still remain (Sowell, 
Lift ii/Ani. of Madras, p. 245). 

^ Kdnj/irvtu, short for Kanyiram Kotit, the place of tha Strifchno* 
tiimi'cit trcts, the modern Casscrgode in S. Canara ; one of the earliest 
Muhomedan settlements on the coast. It is called Caiiharoto by 
Portuguese writers, and is mentioned in the royal despatch of li 
Marsh 1613, as a place of robber?, under the control of the Same 
where it was proposed to erect a fortrcsa {Liv. das Mimg., ii, 352). 
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liorizon. Tliey know williin a little wliea the Portuguese 
fleet may be expected, aad have intrenchments ready on 
land to obstruct their landing. 

While I was at Eadara there passed by sixty sail, all 
galiots, and two galleys, on thfir way from Cochin to Goa. 
There was such a calm that all the Malabars there treated 
the matter lightly. Those of the other ports, however, set 
out to assemble themselves at that port, ofl' which the fleet 
lay, and so give succour to their friends. The Portuguese 
call their own galiots Namres,^ and those of the Malabars, 
Pairaus^ Most of these vessels were Clietila,^ that is to say, 
merchantmen. Immediately on arrival the Malabars draw 
up their Patios, or gaUots, on the beach. I was witness to 
the most gallant beiiaviour on the part of one of these Pados, 
which was returning from war. All the Portuguese fleet was 
lying at the entrance of this great hay ; the Pados, not per- 
ceiving them, found itself of a sudden engaged with sixty 
sail. Retreat bciug impossible, she took the bold resolution 
to run through the midst of the fleet, and so to make her 
own port, which was Chombaye. The crew capsized her, and 
thougli hard pressed by the Portuguese, saved themselves by 
swimming. The Portuguese got nothing for their pains, and 
after the fleet had retired, the owners brought their Pados 
safely to shore. 

These robbers and pirates must take great booty, for be- 



' Port, naviwi. 

* Port, pardfif, borrowed, as Col. Yule enggests, either from tho 
MalaykUitn pdrn, a boat, or frotn the prdhti of t]ie Eastern Arcliipelago. 
The early use of the word }iardo by Varthenia, oe & Malabar word, would 
seem to uitlicatc the former aa the correct source. 

> Malny&lam chelti, a trader, used all over South India and Coyloa, 
similarly to " Banyan", furthu north. The Portuguese wrote Chetin» 
and Chalii (SCO Yulo, Glati., a. v. Cketty). I do not know any other 
authority for the use of i l for mtfrctiuul-Bhipa, though it is 

analogouB to our " ucrcL.i: 
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sides the cost and expenses of their Padot and galiots, thej 
have to pay customs and passport duties to the Nair king of 
the land ; then they are subjected to the giving of all sorts 
of gratifications and presents, — as, for instance, to tlie king of 
Calecut and to their own king. They were wont thus to 
make gifts to the late king Cognialy ; they have to give to 
their allies ; and finally, to their priesta and the poor, and in 
fulfilment of vow^ made at their Ziares. 

The lords there do the same, and they own their 
padot like the rest For there is no privilege of nobility 
among them, and no respect of persons, saving the aged, the 
wealthy, and the bmve "VMien they set out for wax, and for 
a round of expeditions, they appoint a general of the whole 
fleet, whom they obey during that voyage only ; when it is 
over he returns to his former position. If any prize is taken. 
they give him a present, as they may be minded, though he 
has no right thereto ; the rest is equally divided. 

During my sojourn at Badara I often made excursions on 
foot up the country, which I found to be of fair prospect, 
very productive, well timbered, and pleasant The soil is 
red and sandy, and the country open. The Nairs near the 
ports gather themselves to the coasts and to the king's 
palace when the alarm is given that the Portuguese or 
others are coming to attack the Malabars. 

As for the king's palace, it is unapproachable from the sea 
side : it is situated on the top of a hill, about three musket- 
ahots distance from the sea, the Malabar town being between; 
the hill has been cut down like a four-square walL The king 
hath another castle, a league and a half up the country, where 
he keeps his wife and all his family, and also his Pagoda, 
wliich he took me to see. He is about sixty years of tge, not 
so handsome as the rest of his race^ but of a fine figure. I wenl 
often to Moutingu<5 to see my companiona. One of them^ 
thence to another town two leagues from Badara, to^ 
Calecut, and in the Calecut country, ten leagues from that 
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city. This town is called Marcaire Costi^ ; the Portuguese 
call it Cognialy's country.* 

This lord with whom I was at BaJara loved me as a 
brother. He had a wife residing at Marcaire Co8t(5 (which is 
a fortress), and took me there many times. I saw my com- 
panion there, and stayed with liim awhile. This district of 
Marcaire belongs to the king of Calecut, and, like the rest of 
tite Calecut realm, is at peace with the Portuguese. The 
pirates and corsairs dare not land and equip their pados 
there,^ hut all the men of the place go a-robbing like the 
rest. The rich have their pados, which they keep at places 
under the king of Badara, and at the other pirate ports, and 
bring their booty, the proceeds of their robberies, home by 
land. The Malabar Indians make no distinction, until it be 
explained to them, between the English, Ilollanders, and 
Frencli. Tliis is what made them like us so much, viz., that 
they saw we were hostile to the Portuguese. They asked me 
if I was of the same religion as the Portuguese ; and when I 
answered yes, — why, then, said they, do you make war upon 
them ? When I replied that they did the same upon other 
Mahometans, they remarked that that should not be deemed 
strange as to them, who were all robbers and pirates, a trade 
that was no dishonour to them, seeing they practised it from 
father to son. A man who would be welcomed among them 
must be always talking of warring against the Portuguese, 
and always speaking ill of them, — for, in truth, I never heard 
a good word said for them. 

The real cause why this lord liked me so much and 



1 That IB, the kdtla, or fort, of the Marakkar. Although Pyrard ia 
aware that the latter is oulj a personal title, he presently calls the plaoe 
})y the natuoB Marcaire and Conte successively. 

« Throughout the. eleventh and twelfth Dfcmk.^ of Do Couto, the fort 
and town, as well a* itfl mler, are called f'mihik. 

■■ Tlutt is^ nnc€ th« dtwtructioD of the place iu 1600 (aee App. C), and 
In^catuio of ' ' > rcaty made betwoon tbo Samorin mod tbo 

rortugUMt r 
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caressed me so greatly beyond the others, was that he had 
a mind to go to the Maldives the next year with a fleet, and 
seeing that I had acquaintance of the language and the 
country, and being informed by many merchants and Mala- 
bar pilota who had seen me there, how I had been enter- 
tained by the late king, he held me to no other talk but of 
the Maldives, inquiring closely which were the best islands, 
the richest individuals, and if 1 knew where the king and liis 
queens kept their treasure, insomuch that he was like to have 
detained me by main force. The oilier lords were of the 
same mind, and made me the most flattering offers, so that I 
had had much pains to escape, but for the use I made of the 
name of the great Samory, whom I told them I was mindetl 
to visit. That alone restrained and silenced them, and by 
this means I got out of tlie mess, to their great chagrin. So 
with this purpose I bade them farewell, and took the road 
straight for Marcaire Cosli, 

Going from Badara to the Calecut country one has to pass 
a river, and there is a king also between, called Auriolc,^ 
He has no port, so he bides ashore. He is a friend to the 
Portuguese, and an enemy to the Malabars in his heart ; but 
he makes no concealment of this ; for though they do business 
together, they do not themselves pass or repass the border. 
Through his land flows a river that hath its mouth at Mar- 



I De Couto, in his description of the attack on Knnh&li'a fort, men- 
tioDB a territory up the river, exactly aa litre placed by Pyrard, but 
eulla the people AjinkK, and tbe territory AriuL: {Dec. XII, liv. i, cap. 
xviii, and liv. ii, cap, v). On the otiier hand, the king, in a despatch 
dated V2t\ January 1591, stKaks of the /^rto/f,-! as " lords of powerful 
vasaalB, neighbours of Cuuhate, who could give him aid or prevent him 
being assisted" (^'Irci. Port. Or., Fasc. 8). The word is probably a title, 
namely, AyMn, i.e., lord of one thousand Nsiyara (%iVfiHi=.l(XKJ) ; tho 
" king" was probably a N&yar chief, who at the time had made himself 
independent (of the KWattiri), for Fyrard, further down (p. 375), says 
his territory lay across the river from KatiakLal. It would seem there- 
fore that this AyiruH was at this time in possession of the Putu pat- 
Umam couutry of KolaUundd, 
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caire, and carries boats afloat for more than five-and-twenty 
leajjues of its course. 

It is impossible to describe in detail the welcome and good 
friendship extended to us by the Malabar Mahometans and 
Nairs. They counted themselves lucky when they got us under 
tliiiir ro<ifs, saying that God had greatly blessed them; and 
most uf them put in writiu<» the day and hour of our coming 
in, and told their children to remember the day they saw us. 
All ran out upon the road to see us, when they heard tell of 
our name, and how that we were enemies to the Portuguese. 

Having spent fifteen days or more at Badara, I went to 
Marcaire to find my companion, and we made up our minda to 
go together to the Samory, with the king's leave and that of 
Cousty Hamede, who was loth to give it, like the rest : for I 
used to go at my pleasure to CosU, to his wife's bouse, for 
meat and drink and sleep. Receivers, clerks, and otlier 
oHicers of the king of Calccut are always stationed at the 
town of Coste : they have a customs-house there, and ex- 
amine all vessels and goods arriving at the port; in the evening 
they return to their lodging, half a league out of the town. 
T!ie Portuguese liave done all tliey know to conquer these 
four towns and ports, but always without effect, and to their 
own loss and discredit, chiefly so at Badara, where they have 
lost many of their men ; for it is an exceeding strong port, all 
aun-ounded with water. Tliey got soundly beaten there only 
a month before my arrival.^ 

I tarried ten or twelve days at Marcaire before going on to 
Calecut, and while I \\^'a there the lord Coustif ffamede came 
many a time, saying it was to see me, though the truth was 
he had his wife there. He would not let me quit him, or 
take another lodging than his, whether for sleeping, eating, 
or drinking. On the other hand, the king's receivers, who are 

' Mr. Rivara notes that, owing to the want of historical doctmicnta 
rektinc to this period, hu lias iiot been able to trace the dutails of this 
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held in high honour there, gave ns an allowance, sajing it 
was a great indignity, as well for the king as for ns, if we 
were fed by any but him, seeing we were in his country, aai 
minded to go and visit him. Besides this allowance, 
gave great entertainments in our honour, aa did all the 
lords, as well Nair as Mahometan, and were dearsas tv 
accompany us toward tlie king. They gave as everj daj t 
Panan each, which is a piece of gold monej of tiie kii^ ia 
value about four sous and a half. It was mare than doaUe 
what we could spend. All this Marcatre eoant37, wiiidi I 
went far up, is very good soil ; for abool ftmr* [fortjj jmn 
it has been the principal retreat of all Che pir^taew^, and thdr 
king resided thera 

Here dwell most of the Malahar^ owii^ lo tike 
the place ; and here the king of Cklw^t 
rule all the Malabars of his realm, indafiag rtwwo ot the 
other towns and ports of the pixales aad — — **« ; which 
governor they acknowledge as thdr hia^ hofc aahfecft to lim 
SamoiT, for they must needs be nigA hj oae mt t^v mm. 
tuXh and race. One 
with the liOe of 
Kaieain^lbr 

ftgaii^rwMch— far Aepaia— I i i^ 
■ml iitiiiii 1 il fiB Hiin Si fcilj jawi. mj tj h 
IB aB 
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more than twenty leagues, down which are borne all kinds of 
goods. At the mouth of this river he erected, by leave of 
the king, a large fortress, in the fashion of ours, of strong 
waUs, built with lime and sand, and having a supply of fresh 
water within. Beyond this, he constructed two large forts to 
guard the month of the river, so that all vessels came in to 
safe moorings under the fortress, and abode there out of all 
danger and trouble. The fortress protected the town, which 
was also fortified as well on the sea as on the land side ; it 
was almost surrounded by the sea and the river. It is a large 
town, well peopled, with great buildings, streets, and shops, all 
well planned, as at Calecut and elsewhere on the Malabar 
coast : even among these towns it is one of the most beauti- 
ful, wealthy, and strong. It is built on an eminence, and the 
fortress towers aljove j while down below, on either side of the 
river, next the sea, are the two forts which protect the whole 
haven and the river's mouth. This town is reduced to half its 
importance in all respects since the death of Gognuily Mar' 
caire, the manner whereof I shall now relate.^ 

This Cognialy was obedient in all things to his king, under 
whose favour and goodwill he had made himself so strong : 
and tlie king, who up to that time had warred against the 
Portuguese, was well content to have so redoubted a cham- 
pion. The port and the town were worth ag much to the 
king as those of Calecut itself. Down the river are borne 
much pepper and other produce, enhancing the wealth of the 
town and port. In a hall of the mansion of a great Malabar 
lord of this place, I saw aU the adventures and victories of 
Cognialy, as well by land as by sea, very well painted and 

I The Portuguese expeditions against Knnliyt In 1599 and IfiOO, 
which are here narrated nt some length, though eclipsed in importance 
hy the Ceylon wars, vie in tragic interest with any conducted by the 
Portuguese in India. Although they fonn the central aubject of the 
fleventh and twelfth Decades of De Couto, they have been little regarded 
in modern hiBtoricjJ notices of the period. The site of the fortreaa is 
shown, with the main outlines of the story, in App. C. 
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coloured, with all the galliots, galleys, and otlier vessels that 
he b.id taken or sunk, very skilfully represented. His fame 
and terror were spread abroad from the Cape of Good Hope 
even to Cliina ; and I was assured that he had at a single 
blow cut a galley oar in two, and likewise had cut down a 
man with a sword by his side, hewing nifin and sword with a 
single cut. He had a brother as valiant as himself, naiued 
Omi^y Moussey} Their power was greater than that attained 
by any others in those parts : they took innumerable ships 
and galleys of China, Gon, and other places, as I observed in 
these puiutings. This Coguialy was likewise one of the 
cruellest men in the world, and his great strength and power 
led him to despise his neighbours, even the king of Cananor,* 
who had formerly been his protector and suzerain, and had 
aided him in all his projects. He harried in all directions, 
and all men's goods. None could number the cruel barba- 
rities practised by him and his against all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, without distinction : among others, against his 
own neighbour, the Nair king Auriole, already mentioned, 
whom he robbed and pillaged and drove from his kingdom : 
he cut off the nose and breasts of that prince's queen, and had 
himself ai;knowledged as king. At length, puffed up with pros- 
perity, he would no longer recognise the Saraory, and rebelled 
against him, refusing to deliver up some vessels of his sub- 
jects that he had taken ; and when coiiirannded so to do, he 
set all such commands at nought. 

The Portuguese were well enough pleased with this revolt 
of Cognialy, — which,indeed,they had fomented, believing that 
his speedy ruin was certain, as well on accoimt of the exces- 

' De Couto moutions Cutimu^ a» the neplicw aud great general of 
Kanhuli, nicBning nephew of the elder aud, perhaps, brother of the 
younger Kunhdli: Pyrard knowB ouly of the younger pirate chief 
{Dec. XI, cap. viii ; and see App. C). 

* Ali Raja, Soa King, or Kiug of the Deep, who was the naval com- 
modore of the KiilattiriB, and whose ancestor was tlie great Mamm&li, 
known in counection with Maldive history (ace App. A). 
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sive barbarity of his cruelties and robberies that be had 
practised, as for his presumption and revolt : insomuch that, 
witliout delay, tliey sought for peac-e with the king of Calecut, 
who, out of desire to chastise his faithless vassal, too gladly 
hearkened thereto. The next year, which was 1599, the 
viceroy of Goa equipped a powerful fleet, under the command 
of his own nephew, by name Louys de Gasman} who, with a 
view to surprise the fortress by a eowp de main, entered the 
country of king Auriole, a bitter enemy of Cognialy, for the 
reasons already stated. This territory lay across the river, 
over which the Portuguese threw a bridge of thirty or forty 
boats, lashed one to another. A capUiin, named Louys de. 
Sylva, with iiOO of tlie bravest men of the fleet, was ap- 
pointed to eflect a laniliug on the other side, upon the signal 
being given. That was to be done by night, and the Samory 
was to despatch at the same time a land force, aided by 
rortuguese. Cognial}' and his brother, being well warned 
of all this, got tlieniselves ready at all points, without any 
display of doing anything. The result was that the 300 
men who had crossed were repulsed, and their captain, Louys 
de Sylva, lulled witli a musket-sliot. Seeing this, the soldiers 
turntd about, and thinking to find their boats where they 
luul luft them, discovered that they had been removecl. 
Meantime, the garrison of the fortress sallied out, and cut 
them all down : the most of them were drowned, and only 
about twenty or thirty saved themselves by swimming, tlie rust 
being unable to swim on account of their armour. As for 
the Nairs and Portuguese, who were to make the laud attack, 
Cognialy had prepared entrenchments on the road they hatl 
to traverse, held by a force of anpiebusiers. 

Thi; bulk of the Portuguese army, on attempting to land, 
were completely repulsed, and for their folly sustained a 
loss of 500 men, and rc-cmbarkcd in disorder. Tlie king 

' Dom Luiz da G.-una waa brother, not neplitw, of the viceroy, Dora 
Fraucifico da Gama. 

A A 
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of Calecut afterwards told the Portuguese it o^igbt not to 
Lave been done in this fasliion, but with deliberation. So 
the general returned to Goa crestfallen, and with the loss 
of the best part of his army. The Portuguese that were 
with the Samory took great umbrage at this, saying thnt lie 
had betrayed them, and had led them to the slaughter ; for 
that the men he ought to have sent, as he had arranged with 
them, were not on the spot at the proper time to give the 
agreed signal. But the cause of the miscarriage, in fact, was 
the intrigues of Cogiiialy and Iiis people, who had received 
good information, and had at once sent a force of armed men 
to bar the passage ; and to such effect, that the others could 
not be at the agreed place at the agreed time. 

The Portuguese, afterwards informed of the truth of the 
whole business, were little disheartened at having been 
beaten once, and resolved to make the attempt a second 
time, so as to make themselves masters of Cognialy and his 
territory, according to the assurance they had given to the 
king his master. So the following year, which was 1600, 
Andri Furtcufo de Mendoce} an old and brave captain, and 
the most dreaded Portuguese soldier iu India (he died coming 
from Goa to Lisbon, on the same voyage as that on which I 
returned, as I shall relate below), took measures with the 
Samory to entrap Cognialy, and arranged together that the 
king of Calecut should come in person by land, while the 
Portuguese army, under the couiraand of the said Andr^, 
should arrive by sea : this they did, and Cognialy was 
besieged. Some grand sorties were made, with great losses 
on both sides. There are said to have been 60,000 Nairs 
present I afterwards heard the whole story, both from the 
Portuguese, and from the Malabars and Nairs of the fortress ; 



I 
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' Andre Furtado dc Mendof a, the greatcat Portuguese captain of th« 
time. He Bucoecded to the governiucutof ludia ou the 27th May 1609, 
and ruled till the 5th September of the same year. See further, 
App. C, aod vol. ii. 
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but these said that the cause of the taking of Cognialy was 
the lack of provisions ; for that Cognialy, having so soundly 
beaten them on t!ie first occasion, little thought they would 
return so soon, and so was taken by 9urj)rise. He had des- 
patched two large ships under Metar Cognialy, a great captain 
of Moutingu^, to get provisions ; but they could not re-enter 
the harbour ; and so, after a long siege, seeing himself reduced 
to extremities, and after proving his mettle on many occa- 
sions, at length somewhat basely surrendered. It was said 
that he did so owing to some charmed betel the king had 
sent him, whereby his courage failed him. Others said it 
was out of pity at seeing his men in such great straits, that 
he would sooner die himself than see so many men suffer on 
his behalf. Another reason was that his brother, Cousty 
Moussey, was dead, who would never have permitted a sur- 
render in this sort. Yet the thing which most led Mm to it 
was his despair of succour; for he had insulted the kings 
Hnd princes of whom he might have expected it. So it was 
tliat he asked a parley, saying he would surrender to the 
mercy of his king, of whom he asked pardon. But the king 
could no longer save him : for it had been agreed between him 
and Andr^ Furtado that the fortress should he rased to the 
giound, and the booty halved, and that all the people should 
go to the king and Cognialy to the Portuguese, or Cognialy 
to the king and the people to the Portuguese. The king 
demanded the people. The compact being concluded, all the 
Nairs were drawn up on one side, and the Portugviese on the 
other, Cognialy then carae forth, and proceeded to salute 
the king and ask his pardon. The king called upon him to 
deliver up his sword, and taking it, struck him two O' 
light strokes on the shoulder, as if in jest, and 
dressed him in these words : " Cognialy, you La 
much trouble and grief"; at tlie same time 
Seigneur Andre, saying. " Take Cognialy : he 
was forthwith seized and placed in a galley ; 
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to widcfa be re{)lted thai he vaa viDia^ pnmded his life 
waa apaied ; bat if he was to die, be {adenvd to die in the 
futhflflfihaBKt. Soeh weee the fgetanea and the 
end of Idi^ Gogmaly. Yet £d the FuHaga eBi 
paj dea^ Siat bis bead : for the MalataTS, in revenge, pot to 
death all the PorttigneBe tbey eoold ky baada on : aitd 
long of Caleeot bad great legret for bavi^ ddi^'ered np 
vabaot a man (be bad done ao out of anger and rerenge), fu 
Cognialj and his brother irae wtraafd the bravest cs] 
in all the East Indies. 

Aa fior Cognialjr's Coftreaa^ I baTe aeen it man j a time : tlie 
walla were still standing, to the height of two men's statuie, 
BO that it vere easy to fortiiy it, and it ooaM soon be refitted 
in case the king went to war with the IVnti^eseL When 
we left Goa, the news had arrived thai the long intended to 
bieak the peace, to build sixty galleys or padoa, and to rt;- 
constmct the fortress ; and when the Hollanders went to him, 
be pnmused to put the place iA tbdr haadsi Wherefore Uie 
factor or agent of the Portngneae who was there went and 
complained to liim that he had received these Hollanders, 
and other enemies of the king of Spain, and Uiat he 
therefore resolved to return to Goa. The king made no 
further reply, than that he might go at his pleasure, for tliat 
he would detain no one by force. 

There is no king in India who can damage the Portuguese 

I Wc know from De Couto that the interval «m loDgcr tluui thi<i, hut 
not the exact time ; also that Dc Cooto hinuclf intervieweil KuDhali 
in prifOD (sec App- C). 
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by sea so nuich as he : for the coasts of liis realm can 
funiish an immense numljer of Malabars, and it is very rich 
in su]>p!ies. He has some very wealthy men in his kingdom, 
and Jill are courageous and loyal : he has also plenty Moucois 
to man his pados. These Moucois are in the position of 
slaves to the king and the Nairs (as I shall explain below) : 
they ctJl tlie king in their language Tamhiraine} meaning 
" Gud". I know for certain tliat the Samory has an under- 
standing with all the Malabar pirates, that they give him 
money and pay a tribute underhand. 1 am aware of this, 
from having often accompanied the captain, Cousty Hamalc, 
when he went to treat secrutly with the king's oflicera, which 
he did only by night, for fear of being seen. All the other 
lords and c^iptaius of the Malabars do the same, as I have 
observed many a time, and as the king's own officers assured 
me : and there is good reason for it, for he assists them in 
all things, and provides them with money when they have 
none, which they repay in full, and with interest. Every 
year many thuuaand men leave the Samory's territory to do 
their robberies on the sea along with the rest. On land these 
corsaire are the most gallant and honourable gentlemen in 
the world, and they are daily endca\'ouriiig by presents 
and tlattery to get the Samory to break the peace with the 
Portuguese, and to give them this fortress of Cognialy. Tliis 
Cognialy has left a son, also called Marcaire, or Viceroy ; 
1 have often seen him, and have eaten and drunk in his 
house. He resides mostly at Coste and Chumbuye, with one 
or other of his two wives ; and although since the deatli of 
his fatlier the king has ajipointed no one in his stead, and 
has not recognised this son as his successor, yet he is treated 
with greater respect than anyone else, and the title is pre- 
served to him for his father's soke only. Many have aspired 

' Tamhiran, title of grown-up member of MaJayftli Rajan families; it 
incans " lord" or " master'', also " god". The title of u junior member 
ia Tambun. 
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to the post, for which very reason the king appoints none to 
it, and thiw keeps the land in peace. All aflairs go directly 
before the king, or the Nair lords commissioned for tlie 
purpose, and justice is done throughout the country in all 
matters by them alone. 

My companion and I, having stayed more than twelve days 
in this Marcaire or Cognialy's country, took leave of our 
friends. The king's officers, whose permission we asked for 
our departure, told us that, if we wei-e minded, to go to tlie 
king, they would give us letters and mouey ; but we had no 
need of money except for crossing the river and paying the 
Nair guides. Had we not been liable to find our Nairs drunk 
with arac^ (which is a kind of eav, de vie made with the wine of 
the coco-tree), we should, in fact, have had no need of it at all, 
by reason of our letter of commendation, which ran in the name 
of the king : but that must not always be tiiisted to. We 
made only four short leagues a day at the most, sometimes 
only two. They ma<le us lodge in their houses, although 
others were provided for us. Indeed, I cannot describe all the 
haspitality and honour we received on the road. The question 
always was who should have us ; but they did not dare to 
press us to stay against our will, however much they desired 
it, seeing we were going to the king ; and our passport in- 
sured us a good reception on all hands. We were about 
eight days on our journey from Costd to Calecut, although 
we might well have done it in two. It was our halting at this 
place and that, and the liospitality and welcome accorded to 
us everywhere, which caused us to take all that time j and in 
truth it would be impossible to describe tlie universal wel- 
come given us, so full of honour, courtesy, and affection was 

' The Ar. arak^ "perspiration, exudation, distilled spirit", has spreAd 
over all Asia. Throughout the tropica arntck ia made froto. the coco. 
tree ; arr&ck piuich used to be it favourite beverage hoth in India and 
Englaiid, and then frequently shortened to " rack-punch"; hut since 
the days of Jos. Sodley both the name and the driuk have gone out of 
fHshiou. 
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it: for even the greatest folks disputed among themselves 
which should entertain us. But I must remark that these 
were the Malabar Mahometans, and not the Nairs ; for tlie 
latter, though liberal with their money, fniits, and all else, 
like not that strangers should eat and sleep in their houses, 
if they can help it, except in case of great necessity: and 
those of them that are of the Brameny race are the most 
particular in this respect. Though the other.«3 make the same 
difficulty, they are not so scrupulous as the Bramenys. 

For the rest, if it were not for the excessive heat oi" the 
sun in those parts, it would be inipussihle to tell the pleasure 
and satisfaction of travel in that land, which is the fairest 
and most agreeable ever seen or even imagined : for the 
country is all open and sandy, but the sand is hard and 
finu as sandstone ; and by the road-side are houses aud 
buildings always in sight, and towns every league or half 
league, the moat distant being two short leagues apart. The 
whole country is well peopled, and covered with fruits, which 
are common property and free to passers-by ; and these 
fniita are the finest in the world, there being none of the 
same kinds or so good in these parts. Moreover, all along 
the roads one meets witji gi-eat numbers of people, Nairs and 
Sliilabars, men and wouien : for everyone goes about there 
in perfect safety, so long as he has a Nair or Jangayc in hiaj 
company. For a party of twenty or thirty persons, one 
Kair suffices ; and if a man goes alone he wants no less, 
though it costs him more ; but the gieater the party the 
greater is the Nairs profit. There are many marshes and 
salt-pits to cross between CosU and Calecut, aud two rivers to 
cross by boat,^ about a league from one of which is a very fine 
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' Pyrard must have struck somewhat inlaad oa hia way to Calicut, 
aa there arc certainly not two rivers to cross between Kiittakal 
Calicut, when the route liea aloug the sea-uhore. He probably 
the Atjidnfmln river or backwater, and afterwards the Ellattur river, 
8oiii« iiilauid road. 
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town, where we passed a night, named Col%wttc} where the 
l*ortuguesc once had a fortress and a residency, as at Calecut ; 
but they have lost the one as the other. I saw it as I passed, 
for it is not altogetlier demolished ; it was even stronger than 
that at Calecut. This is all that I remarked on the journey. 



I Tl)is is the northern KoUam, inflected, it is KoUattu, written Coulele 
by narroe and Andnuin. It is a very ancient seat of trade, about 1 J 
mile north of Koilaudi, and locally called Paulalayini Kollam ; but 
foreifrn writers have generally omitted the KoUnm (eee Yule, Glosx., a. v. 
" Pandarani"). Mr. Logan has kindly supplied us with the following 
note, showing that it waa here that Vaf>co da Gama first landcti in India. 
"Following Correa, I think it is clear that da Oama's fleet first 
anchored at KappatV [the Capoijatto of the Portugutse writers ; see 
Yule, 67o.««., e. v. " Capucat". — Ei>.], " the position of which is well 
known, about ten or cleren miles north of CaUcut. Correa does not 
say that the fleet was moved after thus casting anchor at Kappatt, bat 
the fact ia mentioned by other writers, who, moreover, give the name 
of thi; place to which it was moved, viz., Pamlurane. Now I'amlaTane 
ia undoubtedly Patituldi/iiii, one of the IJcMimg (small haiulots) of the 
AiiLKnin (parish) in which Kollaui is situate. It is the Fauilariua of 
Kdrisi, the Fanilaraiua of Ibn Batuta and Kashiduddfn, the Fumlaraina 
of the Tohfat, the Fljudrina of Friar Odoric, etc." [see Yule, Glotts.^ 
B. V. "Pandajani"'] ; " and to go further back, it ia probably the Halaie of 
Pliny. The place has long been known because of its trade facilities. 
Off it, is one of those curious mud-bauks, as at Calicut, Narakal, and 
Alpey, which prottct shipping under shelter. Even at the present day, 
ships from tlie Ke<:l Sea and the (iulf almost invariably make for it 
when running over to India at the close of the south-west monaoon. 
The tradition, that da Gania's ships spent tho monsoon season of 1498 
at ihia place, has been current on the coast from the very coninienc6> 
lueiit of the British administratiou. Da Gama sighted Mount Deli on 
the 'J<ith August, and even at that time of year a country vessel would 
nowadays make for North Kollaui for protection against occasional 
squalls. In 1793 the cruiser Mnniimj Slar, used by the Bcttlement 
commissioners, took shelter here during the raousoon, they reporting, 
among their reasons for so doing, that da Gaiua's Ucet had sheltered 
there. The tradition had probably come from the Portuguese them- 
selves, and as it is consistent with all the accounts, I have little hesita- 
tion in accepting it." 
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CHAPTER XXV I. 

Arrival of the mithor at CaleciU, and a descrijition of that 
kirigdinn, — TJie king and people : their manners, religion, 
and ways of life. 

Hji\ing at length arrived at the town of Calecut, the first 
oniccra of the. king whom we met witli were the receivers of 
tlie king's dues, who have a house on tlie seashore, erected on 
piles, where they remain by day only : for the town and 
harbour are more than a league in length, and there are 
three of these buildings, for the watching of all the goods 
that are landed, for the taking of the number and quantities 
in writing, and for the conveyance of them thence to the 
Alfandigm} This is a great square building of stone, with 
galleries above and below, and vaulted with stone arcades 
like those of oar Place Eoyale,* but not so grand or so elegant, 
with a large number of rooms and warehouses for keeping all 
the tlifterent sorts of goods separate. Over the door is written 
tlie name of the goods kept in each warehouse ; au officer of 
the king has one key, while the owner of the goods has 
another, and neither can enter without the other. The goods 
remain there till they have paid the dues and the customs, 
and the exports have to pay as well as the imports. Tliis 
Alfandiijuc is two or three hundred paces from the sea,'betweea 
the town and the port : it is strong and well guarded, aU the 
the doors being well locked, and none may enter but on 
business, for tlie guards are always stationed there. Mistakes 

* Port, alfandega, from /muloc, the Arabic fonu of the Orfek TittfBo- 
X^^'"'f ^ magazine; r/'. Sp. ./hh</<ij/", Ital. /('X'torc, ' r fi>ii- 

illijue. Si* Littre (s. v. Jomliquc), Duciuigu (». v uml 

Krigclmatin (b. v. al/otiiI(f/o) ; cind Yule, Cathay, i 

" 'I'ho Place Roynlc, now Placo Aca Vrr 
nrca<]c<l pnllcriiis, wiie birgmi by Henri IV in 
Kill'. It was the great new fuaturc of I' • ' 
I ing bis itccuiiil editiuu. 
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cannot well be made in the chaining and discharging of goodi 
and in levjing tlie king's dutjs, by reason of the number of 
clerks and officers who have to pass them, and these are all 
Nairs tir Branienis. And there is no port in all the kingdom 
so small but has its clerks, who, when the goods belong to 
uifcTchantg of tlie country, merely take a note of them ; and 
at the end of six months or a year the merchants come and 
pay the gross amount These officers are all men of quality, 
and highly respected. They have their offices and Alfan- 
dtgties at the ports, where they pass the day; in the evening 
they return from the towns, and pass the night at their homes, 
which are usually not far from the town, lialf a league or so : 
they do not forgather with the crowd.^ 

When these officers saw us, and had heard whence we came, 
they were greatly joyed to have the presenting of us to the 
king ; yet, by reason of tlie heat, they made us accept a 
lodging in tlie town, where we spent the hot hours of the day. 

This town is not like the others of the Malabar coast, for 
it has its inns and ilriuking-shops, wliere food and lodging 
have their price. In the evening the officers gave ua over to 
the soldiers of the guard, who conducted us to the king, 
whose palace is a half league from the town of Calecut The 

' The excellent management of the customs department at Calicut has 
been remarked by many travellera. In strong contrast to timt of the Portu- 
guese atfandega, it was characterised by a high degree of commerciuJ 
huiiesty, which must account, in great meusure, for the greatness of the 
port in the palmy daya of the pre- Portuguese period. Thus, Abder- 
Razzak (India in XV Cent., i, 14), aays: "Security and justice are so 
firmly established in this city, that the most wealthy merchants bring 
thither from maritime countries considerable cargoes, which they uu- 
loiiil, ttud unhesitatingly send into the markets and bazaars, without 
thinking in the nieautime of any necessity of checking the account, or 
of keeping watch over the goods. The officers of the custom-house 
take ujion theniselves the charge of looking after tlte merchandize, over 
which they keep watch day and night. >Vheii a sale is effected, they 
levy & duty on the goods of one-fortieth part ; if they are not sold, Uiey 
naake no charge on them whatsoever.'* Sec, too, Barbosii, Ilak. S(x-., 
pp. UU-IU. 
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soldiers escorted U3 thither with all honour and respect. The 
king, aware of our coming, came down to the lower hall of 
his palace, because it was night. He was accompanied by 
ten or twelve Nair pages, all gentlemen, with large gold or 
silver gilt lamps, full of oil, for they use not candles or 
torches. Each lamp had six M'icks, with snuffers as large as 
the finger, also of gold or silver gilt, and a large vessel of the 
same full of oil, so that the lamps should always be supplied. 
These lamps are hung from a great silver gilt rod, the end of 
which is fixed in the ground, while above it is curved out- 
wards, so that the lamp does not inconvenience or soil the 
person who holds it, neither does it run over. The seats in 
the hall were of wood, well polished and handsome. They 
use also large black polished stones, like marble, fur sitting 
upon. The king never sits in public, but remains standing. 

The king held in his arms his little nephew, the prettiest 
and best bred child that could be, aged about tliree years, 
whom he greatly caressed a.s the heir to his throne : for there, 
the children never succeed, but oidy the nephews, the sons 
of sisters. He made a show of us to the little nephew, and 
asked him who we were, and made him approach and touch 
us to see if he was afraid of us, but he was not at all. After 
having questioned my companion and me for more than three 
hours he bade hia interpreter in Portuguese ask us, amongst 
other things, what was the difference between the llollandera 
and us (knowing, as he did, that we were not Hollanders), 
and which was the more puissant prince, Count Maurice, or 
the king of France. I told him that witliout comparison it 
was the king of France ; but he replied that the Hollanders 
said the same of their Count Maurice, and the Portuguese 
'of their king, and that he knew not what he ought to believe ; 
whereto I answered according to the trutli. At length, having 
Lsked how I had come Lo Calecut, and with what mind, and 
liftv'"- r.M .♦...) ..11 ...V ...Kr,..t,,,.y8_ and telling him thsit 
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landen (who vere the more weloome strangms. as I had 
been told), he informed me that in tmth, some three weeks or 
s month before, thirteen ships had come there and remained 
for nine or ten days ; that he had g^ven them pennisaion to 
trade, and promised his friendship ; and that the Hollanders 
had made him a present of two large cast-metal cannon 
(which bad been taken from some Portagoese ships, and witli 
which he was on that account less well pleased when he 
came to know it), and some other things that Count Mauiioe 
had sent him : that in return he hod given them diveis pre^ 
sents, such as jewels and gold chains, and had also given 
them leave to build a fortress ; and that they had forthwith 
departed, promising to come again the following year.' He 
added that we were most welcome, and that we should want 
nothing while we were his guests. 

The iuteq)reter who interrogated us was a Banian,* and 



I It ill aoincwhat diificalt to identify the Dntch fleet here 8]>oken of. 
Van rlc-r lia^cn arrived at Calicut with thirtoeu *hij» on the :J7th Octo- 
ber 1G04, and had an Laterriew with tbt; Samoria, at which a tnemty was 
cuncluded, and remained till aft-er the 8th November (Rec. dtn Vo\f., iit, 
17). The Dutch chronicler does not say that he presented any gmu. 
llie next Dutch visit was tliat of Yerhoeven, who arrivod, also with 
tfaiiteeu ships, on .the Uth October 1G08, and remained tiU the IGlh. 
He, also^ had an interview with the Samorin, at which tlie Viui der 
lla^ccn treaty was con6ruie<l ; and at this meeting Yerhoeven presented 
to the Sauiorin two guns, which the Dutch had taken in a I'urtugueM 
ship, the Bum Jifiix, at Mozambique [Ktc. ties Voy., iv, 47-69). This 
incident is illustrated in Ik Bry, pt. ix, icon iv. Now Pyrard himself 
arrived at Calicut about the end of June 1607, some fifteen mouths 
before Yerhoeven. ITie conclusion is that the Sanioriu spoke to him of 
the visit of Vuu der Ilageu, and that in writing his book some ycara 
after, the author inserted the details about the guua from what he had 
heard, probably at (Joa, of the visit of Verhceven. 

'■' linnyan, from vauu/a, a GnjarAti trader. The name came to be 
applied to all Hindu merchants and brokers. The author, when he 
Bays, '* and Brahmau", dues not mean that the Banyans were Brahmana 
by caate, nor, probably, that this individual was of Bralunan caste, but 
niiTi'ly that a Banyiin was a Hindu. For illuBtratioua of the use of the 
word, see Yule's iilosa. s. v. 
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Emmeny, by race and religion, and spoke good Portuguese. 
He €[ilk'd Iiimself hrokeT (covrralitr) of the I'lemings, or Hol- 
lander.?, — that b, one who luiys ami sells inerchandise, and act9 
as interpreter also, and is paid both by the vendor and pur- 
cbnser. Tlie king bade him to lodge ns, and to take all care 
of 119 : he was called Jifaniasjin} He gave lis a lodging at 
the house of a great Paudiare- and Mahometan Clierife, one 
of the greatest nobles of Calecut : it was at some distance 
from the town and the palace, and was one of tlie finest 
Louses at Calecut. We had hardly established ourselves 
there ere we were told by him and other friends that tlie 
Portuguese were minded to do us a bad turn, and had con- 
spired against us, — as, indeed, wa-s the fact, and as wo came to 
know afterwards. Whereupon the interpreter, fearing that 
wo should come to hanii, took us from that house after a 
stay of two or three days, and prepared ns a lodging in the 
Alfandvgm. This man was a kind of factor and agent to the 
king, in reganl to the vessels despatched by tlie king to 
dilferent parts. The Moucois commonly called him Mar- 
caire," or king's lieutenant ; but that was merely to flatter 
him, as indeed they do to all the king's officers : albeit, he 
has the superintendence of all vessels used by the Icing in 
trade. We had also a servant given us, and each of ns 
received daily two pmianis* which are pieces of gold, in value 
four sols apiece, and also cloths for raiment, and all else 

> Malay&latn Mnninni, an agont or mannger. 

* Probably used in the Maldive aciise, of a c.iili or judge. 
" See above, p. 350. 

♦ The value here g:iven to the fanam, i.e., 4 sous, Icmls mo to believe 
that the iariv of Malabar was of inferior value to that of the Mal- 
dives. In Malabar, the larin and the fauain were, according to the 
author, of the same value, 1 G taraa ; therefore the Ittn'ii of ^Malabar := 4 
Bons. The Maldive lariii, Fyrard more than once says, was e(]tial to 7 
or a sous, i.e.., nearly twice the value of the Malabar lariii and/niiaw. 

The Old Virfty fanam ^4 to a rupee. 

„ Wow „ ,, = >TJ ,, ,, 
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that was necessary : for this man was bo careful of us thai he 
never quitted us, for fear we slioiild complain of him to the 
king. Moreover, he was greatly desirous of being in the good 
graces of the Hollanders, who had given him such fair pro- 
mises ; and I know that the Portuf^uese bore him a deadly 
prud^e on that score. When we had been there some fortnight 
or three weeks our companions who had remained atMoutingut.' 
arrived thence. They were treated as we were, and we all 
lodf,fed together. In this way we resided at Calecut for about 
eight months, and I thus had the means to learn and observe 
Loth the country itself and the manners and character of 
the inhabitants. 

Between the town and the king's palace there is nothing 
but houses, and there is no place in all India where con- 
tentment is more universal than at Calecut, both on account 
of the beauty and fertility of the country, and of the inter- 
course with men of all races, who live there in free exercise 
of their own religions. It is indeiid a marvellous sight to see 
the great multitudes that are there, principally around the 
king's palace, where you will see a vast crowd of men, all in 
rtiTOs. All the greatest lords go every day to salute the king, 
who is greatly esteemed as a man of high spirit, albeit of a 
changeable humour : for he will greatly love, and then as 
greatly hate the same person, and afterwards of a sudden 
receive him again into his friend.ship. Wherefore no one 
puts his trust in bin) : he will take from any hand that 
gives, and himself confessed that he was a friend to those 
who gave him the best presents. He is very affable and 
pleasant, as well to strangers as to his own people, yet is he 
very choleric also, and is greatly feared by all his Naira, who 
are ever apprehensive of his anger. 

On one day, amongst others, I saw a female acrobat, one 
of the best dancers and tumblers that could be seen : for I 
have in my tiuic seen many such, both men ar 
none to compare with her in the strange tl 
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that I coidd not but believe she employed some kind of 
diabolical art. This woman having come to do her perilous 
feats, the king and his wife were in a gallery to witness 
them, together with one other princess. There were some 
Nairs who obstructed the queen's view, and the king 
cried out to them once to keep back ; but I believe that, 
owiatj to the great crash and noi.se of the crowd, they did not 
hear him ; whereupon he, out of anger, himself stepped down 
with the fan-screen wbich Ma page was hoMing, and began 
to lay about him without respect of persons. It was the 
most pitiful sight in the world to see all the lords, soldiers, 
and others there fleeing hither and thither, and putting their 
hands to their heads in token of obedience : all of tliera 
woulil liave quilted the scene of the exliibition, had he not 
himself commanded them to remain. 

WhUe I was at Calecut, all the lords used to hid us eat 
and drink with them, and to make us presents of gold 
pieces, silk and cotton cloths, and fruits. Among these was 
one of greater authority than all others,' for in the absence 
of the king he used to govern the city of Calecut. HisJiouse 
wa.s about a league from the royal palace, situate upon a 
lake, and built of stone, of about a half-league in circum- 
ference, as all their other tanks are, 

On a certain holiday {though it is far from easy to know 
when the Nairs' holiday.9 are, for they never work) this lord 
had asked us to dine witli him, my companion and myself, 
— a thing rarely done ; but he was not very scnipulous. He 
was not of the Brameny race, and except the flesh of the 
ox and cow, he ate anything. So he went to bathe, for it is 
a custom with them when they come from among the crowd, 
considering themselves polluted, to bathe in these tanks. 



• The TalochchennOr, or Ndyar of Calicut, is here alluded to. To 
the present day he sigTis for the Saniorin duriog an intcrrcgimm. The 
red to is probably that which used to stand on a tank lying 
ablic rottd to Beypore, beyond Mtncbanda. 
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Now, two other great lords came to bathe at the same time ia 
this large tank, one of whom was a relative of the king — I 
believe his nepliew — for the king has a lai^ number of 
them ; the other was a man of high authority, having the 
commanJ of a large body of Nairs, and was deemed a very 
valiant fellow. The kin;^'s nephew bearing the other a grudge, 
sent word to ask how it was he dared batlic at the same time 
with him, and threatening to drive him oft The lorvl, not 
wanting in courage, made no other reply, save that he boxed 
the ears of him who brought the message from the prince, 
l)id«li»g liiai to take that to his master. Tlie prince, informed 
of this aflront, forthwith assembles all his men, as also does 
the other on his side, so tliat there arose a great hul>bub and 
affray between the two parties. The lord who had aske*i 
us to dine made haste to see what was afoot, and was never 
so astonished as to see such hosts of men assembled in arms 
in 80 short a time, and sought to put the matter straight. 
The king, on being informed of all that had passed, straight- 
way ordered his nephew — who was his brother's sou, and not 
his sister's — to be seized and put to death. The bull was 
rung at the royal palace, whicli at once became full of 
people waiting his commands. There were a numl>er of 
people wounded in this affray, and the nephew of the kinj?, 
fearing his wrath, look to flight, and with great expeditiou 
crossed the river vvliicli seymratea tlie Calecut kingdom from 
that of a king named Ckalij} Tliis nephew was a grunt 
friend aiul protector to the Portuguese. It was five or six 
weeks ere he was allowed to return to favour. I saw hint 
when he came back on his way to Sidute tlie king.aUmg with 
a luindred of his followers, who had been in the same di.su'racf. 

' Ch.'iliyam, whirh Btoorl where the Beyporc railway station now ts 
(ace plate iii Corrcn, and fjiiischntcn^ link. Soc., i, 78, note). It wji» one 
of tlie earlii'st KluhoniC'dan settli'tnontR, ami prolnibly piive iti uaiiie to 
tlie piece-gomis called ShaUcaUt (see citiititm from Ibn IJat. iii Yule^ 
GUm.), The Torlugucsc form wns Chalc, whiuh our author follows 
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This example shows whnt the sudden anffer of the kiug 
means, and how he was slow to pardon even his next of kin ; 
yet was his wnitli always with snrne measure of justice. 

The whole coast from Rarcelor to tlie Cnpe Couioriii is 
called Malabar^ ; and though there be many provinces and 
divers countries there, yet are they all of one lan^ruaRe, law, 
and religion, of like government, classes, and ranks of men, 
according to their respective races, and above all of the .same 
manners. There be many kings, such as those of Cananor, 
MoutiiKju^, Bfidara, Cakcut, Tanaiior^ Cochin, Coilnn^ and 
many other kinglets too numerous to mention. But the 
greatest and most puissant king is he of Calecut, who is 
caUed Samory} Tliis is tlie distinguishing mark of his 
grandeur above all the rest, this word having the same 
meaning as Emperor with us. The king of Cochin is the 
greatest next to liim, and assumes to be his peer, and this 



' The limits ususilly assigned to Malabar are Jlount Dely on the 
tiortb, and Caj* Cornnrin on the south (Yule, Calhni/, 4.00 ; DarlHuiii, 
llak. Soc., 101 ; Fra Bart., Eng. tmns., 103). Barroa {/><r. /, liv. IV, 
cap. vii) puts the tiorthorn boundary at Carn.\t^, near Dely ; De Couto 
{fkc. Xll, liv. I, cap. xviii) puts it at Cananor; others, erroneously, as 
high 08 Goa. Linschoten (i, 65) and Mandelslo (p. HI) agree witli 
Pymrd in asBigning Barcelor {B'irk&r), in S. Cansra, aa the northern 
limit ; and if we go by language, as Pyi*ard doee, they are right, as tliia 
IH tliL* northern boundary of Malay Alaui. 

* Tanur. 

3 Quilon (Kollam). For references -to tlie mediteval history of this 
place, see Yule, Cathay, 455 ; and Ghts., a. v. " Quilon". 

* One of the titles of the king of Calicut is Kuiinalakvn, i.e.. King of 
the Hills (kuiinii) and Waves (alu). The Sanskrit equivalent is Santit- 
drngiri raja, or ghortly, Samtidri raja, whence the Samorin, or Zaniorin, of 
the Portuguese and other Europe.in writers. " Tliia king became greater 
and more powerful than all the others; he took the name of Zomodri, 
which is a point of honour above nil othi,'!- kings" (Barbosa, Ilak. Soc., 
p. 103). '• ITie town of Calicut he 1 i Pernn»;il) gave to one of 
his best beloved sorvaula, togethvi ^,wi i.u title of Sainonin, which is 
us much to say as Emperour and chief uf all the re>»t" {Lhuichottu, i, 72). 
As to the last quotation, I ' " mrin was a 
Home Kuler, aud rebillo 
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is why tliey are so frequently at war.' Tlie others are petl 
kings of petty territories, who, though they b© all kings wi 
sovereign power in their own lantls, yet revere and respte- 
the greatness of Somory, speaking of him aa their lord, an 
daring not to disobey him. This I say with assurance, fur 
have heard it from the mouths of many of tliese kings thetn 
selves. Tlie king of Coilav? being so remote, at the ver; 
point of Cape Comorin, maintains more of his sovereignty 
than tlie rest ; when I left India he was holding the Portu- 
giie.'^e in siege on land.® 

The kingdom of Calecut is of very great extent, and of s 
temperate sky. It is situate between Cochin and Canannr, ab 
nine and a half degrees from the equinoctial, towards the 
Arctic Pule. The principal town, which is on the sea-coast, 
Ixiurs the name of the kingdom. The country is flat and 
witliotit raoiintain.%, fertile in all the neces-saries of life, such 
a.s fruits, grain, beasts, and pasture, save that for the bulk or 
the inhabitants rice has to be procured elsewhere, that 
grown in the country not being sufficient*: they take no other 

' Before the Portnguese time the greatest Malabar princ« wos on- 
doubtedly the Samorin. The Raja of Cochin, supported by the Portu- 
guese, throve so much in trade, that Linschoten, oclf a few yean befa«4 
this time, considered btra the greatest king of the coast But linBchotea 
did not know much of Calicut, anrj in Pj-ranl's time the Samorin bad 
the scale again turned in his favour by the waning of the Portugaeat 
power an<l the organised system of piracy of which he was patroa. 
The Samorins, hoivever, never regained their earlier supremacy ; andi 
a few years later, the Fa<lre Vinccnzo ftfaria accounts the Raja ci 
Caniinor the firsts the Riija of Travancore the second, and the Sunodl 
only the third in iniportanee, of the Malabar princes. 

" So calle*! from the Portuguese Coaljn: we call it Quilon. Its n.ili 
nmne is Kollam. This very ancient port of Travancore was known U 
the Arabs as Kaulam; it is the Columlmm of which Friar Jordanuit 
appointed bishop. It is mentioned in the Chinese annals as Kiu-tan, 

* This expedition of the Portuguese is referred to in the king^ Ictt« 
of 17th February 1611 (see Lh; dm Moni;., ii. 3C), where it Be<!ai8 Qtiila 
was then under a queen. Pyrnrd did not visit the place. 

' This is true of the present day. Rtalabar pays for its rice by e 
artJBg coffee, ginger, coco-nubs, areca-uuts, and other palm-prxHluce. 
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merchandise from tlieir neigfiLours. There is abundance of 
pepper, which is the principal source of the country's wealth ; 
of gems, which arc very plentiful there ; and of cotton. 
whereof they make a very fine white cloth/ and divers 
kinds of painted and patterned tapestry. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

More of CalenU. — Classes of the people: Bramrnis, Nairs, 
Moucais, and others, and characteristics of the counlri/. 

Tlie kingdom of Calecut, like all the rest of tlie RTalaluir 
country, is inhabited by two sorts of people, foreigners and 
natives. The foreigners are those properly called Mahometan 
Malahum, who long ago catue from elsewhere to inhabit this 
country, but only the sea-coasts. The natives are Gentiles 
and pagans, of tlie same religion as those of the greater part 
of Southern India, 

Tliey are divided into three ranks of life, Bramenis,* Nairs, 
and the common people. Among the Malabar Nairs, as 
among the Canarins of Goa, there are some Braraenis, but 
all are fundamentally of but one and the same faith, — that is. 
they are idolaters. 

The rininieuis are of the most noble race, honoured and 
respected of all others ; they have their peculiar habits of 
life, and practise a more religious and austere observance of 
their faith ; for besides living scrupulously according to 
their religion, they have this peculiarity, that they never eat 

J WhcDce our won! enlico, its to which, see Vule, GUm., a. v, 
ll'yrarj wriLes the «ing. /io^imttt/ and thr plur. JirnniLni*, The Port. 
/Jr(i»Hf;u-», and the cwlic- ir....i..\, t/...i .mi i\..^ y 

pfttn foriiis 8e«^in to Lave O-fmi' 
ShiibIc. firiitimiiiiii. The BriI' 
i.r.. ti'ustcd pereouB. 
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tic'sh or fish, or anything that has liatl h'fe, or drink aught 
but wat€r, and they preserve this austerity from father to 
sou for all generations, never mingling or allying themselves 
witli other people. They preserve an inviolable rule that the 
daughters of Bramenis never marry but with Bramenis, and 
the same with the men, who also may never marry a second 
time. Their haUit is a frock of cotton cloth, with a white 
turban on the heail, and red .''lippers on the feet. This frock 
or cassock, which they call Lihassc^ or Cabayc^ is of very 
white cotton, reaching to the heels; under it is a large white 
cloth hanging tlown to the mid thigh, which they fold twice 
or thrice, and pass between the legs in front and then fasten 
beliiiid at the waist. Tiound the waist they wear a pretty 
soarf of fine white cloth, like that of the turban. Over the 
shoulders they are wont to carry a piece of white or coloured 
cloth, of silk or cotton, in the style we wear our mantlea. 
All wear their hair long, and all the Bramenis, Banians, and 
Canarins wear pendants in their ears. 

The only mark distinguisliiug them from other people 19 a 
cord of three strands of cotton, which they wear next the 
skin. It is a kind of order given to them at their temples, 
with great display and solemnity ; and one could not do a 
Brameny a grenter injury than to break his cord : in that 



* The Ar. /i7)f7.« means r garment in general. Lane {Mud. Egypt.) 
uses iho same word for ''drawers". The fttuhnr probably brought the 
term from the Maldives, where, as Mr. Hell now infonns ub, the word 
i.s applied to the Iiioae-fitting over-chemise worn by the womeu there, 
aiul described above, pp. 166-7. 

* French form of tlie Port, caliaya, it«elf taken from the Ar. <<i6rS, a ves- 
ture. Col. Yule sujtgeiits that the word was taken to India by the Portu- 
guese. But the following passages from Correa and the Albuquerque 
Comm. rather point to its prior existence in EaBtem parlance, ajid to 
its being previously unknown to the Portugueso. '-Cabaya is h gar- 
ment such as a pelote is with ua'' (Correa, in Stanley's Three Voyage*, 
p. 132); " Cubaya-s. or native dresses of silk" (Alb., Cnmm., iv, 96). 
Knhiija is still a common word iu Ceylon for a coat or jacket, worn by 
a European or native. 
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case he would liavo to get another witli like ceremony, other- 
wise he would no longer be a Rmuieny. So also if one is 
piinislied, he is first de<j;raded and liia cord removed ; like- 
wise, if he intermits any of his ceremonies lie is deprived of 
it, and is then no longer of this order. Tliey are of divers 
jHofessious, according as they are inclined: some serve in 
arms with the Nairs, perfomiing the same duties and wearing 
the samedi*ess as the latter, except tliat they inaiutaiu always 
their rules of living and abstinence from flesh, and are 
always distinguished by the said cord. The rest are either 
priests and sacrificers to their idols (for it is from this race 
alone these may be taken), or else they live as they will, as 
merchants, of which class there is a great and very wealtliy 
body, both iii this kingdom and in tlie rest of India. They 
are an industrious people, learned in astrology and otluM- 
sciences, of great experience in all matters, and exceedingly 
adroit, besides being soft and pacific in temper, and men who 
keep iuvi(ihite their faith and word. 

Ill short, they are held iu the same honour and repute as 
here the clergy, philosophers, and doctors. Some of them 
in Goa practise medicine and the apothecary's art, after the 
mode of the Portuguese and of Europe. They art; of all 
other vocations too, and the highest honour that a gentleman 
could desire would be to be of this race. They excel liuth in 
learning and wit, and arc very judicious in all thing-s. The 
king of Calecut liimself is a iJrameny, and wears the cord. 
When they go about the town with their Cafnjfe, or white 
cotton garment, and meet some stranger, they at once tell 
who tliey are and their race, iu order to be acknowledged for 
what tliey are (for their cord, beiug worn next the skin, 
is nob seen). Among all the Christian Indians' they rank 
next after the Portuguese and the Indian Metifs. More- 
jver. Mctiis whose mothers are of a lower caste are not 
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esteemed equal to those bom of a Braiueny mother, for these 
latter huld their heads as high as the Portuguese themselvea 
When a Uraineiiy would swear, he puts his hand on his cord, 
and then he must be bt-licved. However poor they may be 
they maiutain their rank and rules of life, and other folk ia 
passing salute them by bowing the head as a mark of respect. 
Kings put their entire trust iu them, and always keep some 
of the chiefest of them about their ixiisous, both for religious 
purposes and as counsellors, and follow their advice in all 
things. They are not all equal, but there is one greater than 
all the rest,^ 

I have heard it said that the cause of the exjK'liing of the 
Portuguese and the ruin of their towns and fortresses was 
this, that they had sjioken slander of the Bramenis and their 
law, and that the Brdraenis had complained to the king, and 
had denmnded vengeance for it, exclaiiiiiug that if he drove 
not out that race, be and his house would come to a miserable 
end. Whereupon the king bade sound the bell and assemble 
his council, whereat it was resolved to drive them forth; and 
the king gave out tliat for as many stones as were brought 
to him from their fortress, he would give so many pieces of 
gold. So in but a short time this fortress was razed, and the 
garrison pillaged of must of their property. Tlie Portuguese 
have had two fortresses* there, one after the other ; both are 
in rains and the garrisons expelled, and now they have none. 

1 Thia account of the Braliniaus is colouriKi by the author's knotr- 
lodge of BralimariB elsewhere. The Nniuln'tfiris of Midabax do not 
engage in tradu, nor do tliey carry finna. 

" The fortresBes at Calicutr aiid ClAliynni tiru probably meant. 
The former was built in 1513 (Barroo, Ihr. U, liv. viii, cAp. vi), and 
defttroyed by order of D. llenriciue de Mliuzcs in 1523 {i7<., liv. IX, 
cap. X). The latter was built in lo31 {/Jcr. IV, liv. iv, cap. Jniii), and 
taken by the Samorin, 4th November 1571 (Couto, Dec. JX, cap. ii). 
This was the first fortrea« lost by the Portugueae in India. As Clialiyaiu 
waa not in Calicut proper, the author may have had in his mind the 
fortress begun to be built at Tonani, 21st Deceuiber 1685 {Die. A', 
liv, VII, cap. v), but never tiuisheil ; or that at Kolhini, e. x., p. 300. 
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It would seem tliatthe king of Calecut liaa done well to drive 
tliem out, for tliey would have done to liim even as thoy have 
dune at Cochin and other places. They come in under cohmr 
of friendship and suavity towards the kings, and then hy 
their encroachments endeavour to subdue them. He of 
Calecut had given tlieni free aduiittauce, hut when he saw 
that they took more tliuu he gave, he took prompt iiieasiues 
ere they made tlieir position stronger. The king of Cochin, 
not liaviiig been so well advised, now has to receive at their 
hands a thousand insults, in such wise that when the viceroy 
of Goa went to the succour of Malaca. ns I shall relate 
hereafter, and passed by Goa, the king sent him a number of 
ahnadies, or boats, laden with provisions, fniits, and other 
refreshments ; but the viceroy, by uiuue Bun Marliii Aljihons<\^ 
would not so much as look at or receive them, and liad theui 
all cast iuto the sea, bidding tell the king with proud words 
that on his return from Suuda lie would visit him to his cost. 
This was because the king hud been unwUling to deliver up 
something that he Lad demanded ; but he was happily pre- 
vented from seeing him again on his return, fur tlie viceroy 
died at Malaca. 

Another time, when the Hollanders were before the harbour 
of Cochin, the I'ortuguese would not allow the king to enter 
their town. This shows the pride of these fellows, and with 
what insolence they scold any tliat give them the smallest 
occasion. But tlie king of Calecut, luiving been more prudent, 
now laughs at the other kings, who thus find themselves 
uiulcr the curb of the Portuguese. 

But to return to the Bramenis, who were the cause of the 
e.\peUing of tlie I'ortuguese : those who reside among llie 
Banians and Cauarins are all the same. As for the Canarins,* 



' Uom Martiiu AffooBO de Castro, eighteenth viceroy, assumed office 
.Ittuttary 16Lt&, uiid died at Malacca, Srd June 1607. 

"*— »iiitui)ac form, so written by Garcia de Orta, though Barms 
'ITie uame was applied to the natives of the coast, and 
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they differ not at all in their dress, but the Baniajjs wear red 
ippers, ranch pointed in frout, the point l>eing raised some- 
what high, witli a knob of tlie same leather. The Canarins 
of Goa and the ueiglibourhood wear Alparcas} which are a 
kind of sandala with several leather soles, and a number of 
little luatlmr straps above, which pass between the toes and 
over the foot, and so hold it. These straps are of gilt leather, 
with little gilded buckles Jind fastenings. 

These white dresses worn by the Indians of Goa are not 
at all convenient, because the .soil of Goa is red, like bolar- 
uieny,* insounich that, whether in suiumer or winter, the 
dust or mud stains and soils all their garments. They 
change them, however, every day, and sometimes oftener. 
The greatest of these Bramenis and other Gentiles have 
always many men with them ; one carries the parasol, anotJier 
a silver box full of betel, a third, a silver flagon of water for 
washing. After olieying the calls of nature they wash the 
private parts; they also carry some water in their palan- 

ioterior north of Klalabar, as far na and iiicludiDg Gon district, i.e., all 
that IB now comprised in the Konkun (Bom. Pres.) and South Kanara 
(Madras Pres.). Uut,aR Dr. Ilutit^jr says, the very uanio is a niisnoiuer, 
for but a small part of the i<0|>ulation vf tliia region are Kauarc-se. If 
ftj>[jliwl to the Kanareee pi-ople and language, it should be used of 
Mysore and other districts Hbove the western ghfits. The otlier form of 
the name, Karuntir, haa, " by one of the strange proceases of history", 
come to be apjiHcd to the Titiiiil country on the other aide of the penin- 
BuJa, below the cn-st^irn gliAta (/wj/j. Gtiz. of httlia; and see Yuk, Gloat., 
i. vv. CamiTu and Ciiriialir, and in Supjilynient, Caitarin). 

' Alparea, "hempen shoe", contraction of nlpargata, from Ar. par- 
gal, " sandala"; Vieira, Diet., a. v. Cea. Federici calls tlicm alperche 
(Hsk., it, pt. ti, 222). Linschotea (Uak. Soc, i, 257) says that the 
Canaras and Decaiiins differ from the GiixeratiB and Banians in their 
sUo<jn, "which they wear like antiques with cut toes, and faatned above 
upon their unkcd feete, which they call alparcax.'^ Mandelslo (p. 93) 
says that the Deccanis dreas like the other Bauiana, " save that their 
BJioea, which they call alparcan, are of ■wood, tyed up over the Lnstep 
with straps of leather." 

* I.e., "Annewian bole", or terra sujilUUn (Cotgruvc). Vincent le 
Blanc describes it iii like terms (i, 77). 
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quins — that is, the rich. None of them eat ere they have 
washed and bathed : and then they use simply a cloth to 
cover their private jinrts, leaviug off the rest of their clothes 
while they eat. Their food must be prepared by those of 
their own race, or even by themselves, no matter how great 
folks they be : for after food is touched, whether cool<ed 
or during the cooking, none durst touch the man who has 
or carries it ; if they had to die, they would not eat anything 
timt had been touched by a man or woman who was not of 
their race and faith. But the other Gentiles may well eat 
that which has been touched and prepared by the Bramcnia, 
yet in no case do superiors prepare food for those who are 
beneath them. 

All their women have the nose pierced, and wear therein 
trinkets of gold, silver, and jevveb. They also wear riuys 
of gold and silver on their toes, and in their ears lai'ge round 
plates of the same, as large as little saucers, with many gems 
set round t!ie edge and in the middle. All these are worn 
by the wives of Bramenis, Banians, and Canarins, not by 
those of the Nairs, nor of the Moucois or other Malabars. 
Tliey wear also bracelets, called Man'dc} from the hand up 
to the elbow : of these, some are of gold and silver, otliers 
of glass or of turtoise-shell, which is much prized, and is 
worked up with all colours and in all patterns. All the 
lingers are also covered with trinkets and rings. 

All these Gentiles abstain from the llesh of the cow, just 
as the Mahometans from pork ; and they are so bound to this 
superstition, that most of them, when they become Christians, 
enter into a bargain that they sliall not be compelled to eat 
it. Nor do they ever eat the tlesh of oxen, bulls, or bulfaloes. 
They dislike also to quit their own style of dress, and tliis 



^i.£.. Port, manilluui, "bracelets". Pyrard eeems to have tAkcu it to 

word. It occtuB ill Sir Tbos. Herbert (edit. 1677, p. 114), 

*^nf silver", uiid iu Alex, llaniiltou {New Aix:, i, 
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tltey are allowed to keep, along with many other supersti- 
tions ; which leads to the belief that they are not by any 
moans goo<l Christians — and the foct Is, most of them become 
Christiana of necassity. The Mahometans of Cambaye, Sur- 
ratte, and Guzerate, countries of the great Mogor, and the 
Hiuiian Gentiles, have amongst them no superior or inferior 
race, tliougli tliey have classes of various qvialities and means, 
according to which they win respect and honour : and except 
the Nairs, all these Gentiles are artixans and merchants, aud 
not men of war. Tlio first thing they meet when they go out of 
their houses, whether birds or qundruf»eds, tliey honour and 
worship the wliole day, and ask of their priests and sorcerers, 
in wliom they put their trust, wliat they have to tell of these 
things.^ 

The lof/uics are hermits that wander about the country, 
aud are treated much as the religious orders in these parts. 
One sees also a large number of charlatans and sorcerers, who 
charm serpents, so that they can do no Iiarin : some of thcso 
one sees of 22 or 23 feet in length. These Gentiles diink 
only out of copper pots, except llie great, who use gold aud 
silver gUl ; and it is to be remarked tlmt they never toucli 
the vessel wiLli thi;ir uioutlis while they drink, but oidy pour 
the water into their mouths from above. The Portuguese 
themselves have adopted this custom, as also that of never 
eating with spoons, and numberless other fashions, from tlie 
Indians, wlio never change theirs. 

Tliey marry very young, most often at seven and eight 
years of age, both men and women. Tlie Gentile women, 
who burn them.selve3 after the death of their husbands, first 
take oil* all their trinkets, and give them to whom they will. 
As for widowers, they make no other sort of mourning for 



1 Tliia is a notion coinniouly cutcrtaiocd at tbis period of the Uiiida 
religiooa; see Liiixrknleii, i, 248. It arose from the prtkctice of the 
natives drawing their otneufi from what they first saw in the moruing or 
oil cumiueuciii<; u journL-y, etc. 
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tlio death of their wives, except that they cannot marry 
agfiin. 

When tliey fast, wliich is but seldom, they go for a day, or 
at most two, without oatiuc; or drinking more than they are 
obliged. Tliey believe that after doatli their souls pass 
into the bodies of cow.s, buffaloes, or bidls, and that when 
the cow or bull dies, they take to othur bodies ; and I lielieve 
that to be the leason why they will not eat the llesh of these, 
viz., on account of their notion of the passage of souls from 
one body to another. They have received this from the 
ancient tradition of the Brachnmnes and Indian Gymnoso- 
pliists, who were instructed in the doctrine of I'ytlmgoras, 
for he was the first author of this Metempsychosis.^ They 
have places of retreat for wandering beasts, and are mindfnl 
to give food and drink to birds and all other animals. They 
would not for anj-tlung in the world willingly permit the 
slaughter of any animal, and would sooner redeem it with 
money, liut the Nairs eat of everything, except of the cow, 
hull, and buflalo, and use swine's flesh freely. All these 
Gentiles are badly olf when they go a sea voyage, or get into 
gaol, or among a crowd of strangers : then most of them put 
up with dried and preserved fruits, or with a kind of rice, half 
cooked and then dried, which keeps two or three years. It 
is greatly used for provisioning all the Indian vessels, and 
serves them as biscuit does us ; they eat it in handfuls, as tlie 
Brazilians do the Mnndoc- flour, though it has a better taste 
than t!iat. They eat it usually with sugar, dates, and other 
native fruits : they call it Aiudu.^ 

The wives of these Bramenis, Banians, and Canarins of 



' Tliia is evidently not Pyrard. One cannot think that he of his own 
learning knew much of Pythagoras ttiul uieteuipsycboaia ; the epelliug 
Brachmaiifs, too, differs from his usual Bramen'm. 
' See vol. ii. 

» Ma), ai/7, Tarn, nral, "unhusked rice steeped in water and then 
■1 bruised" (Wioslow, Tarn. Diet.). Do Couto {lk<: VII, liv. .x, 
itcs acila, Hivara sayB it is now vulgarly kuowu uajueo. 
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Goa and Guzerate are very pretty and of <^ood figure, ami 
some are as fair as the Portviguese. The uieu commonly 
wear tlie beard broad, rounded and thick, and shave it under 
the chiti ; nthwrs use another style, — that is, the Turkish. All 
tlie Indian ladies — that is, the rich — wear a massive collar of 
j:^)ld, set with precious stones, of two or three fingers' width. 
^\H the men. Gentiles as well as ilahonietans, anoint the 
body and smear it with sandal an<I other odoriforoiis drugs ; 
while the Gentiles, at the entrances to their pagodes, in lieu 
of holy watyr, present to those who enter i>ouuded ashes 
of burned corpses, among them considered a xcry sacred 
tiling. 

As for the Nairs, they are all nobles,* and meddle with 
neither ImncliLTuft nor trade, nor any other exercise but tliat 
of arms, wliioh they always carry : and in these they do 
exercise themselves continually from the time they can 
wield them, and when out of tlieir houses arc never withont 
them. They arc all lords of the country, and live upon their 
revenues, and upon the pensions which the king gives them. 
They are the most handsome men, of the best figure and 
proportion 1 have ever seen. In complexion they are tawny, 
in Iiei»];ht slim and tall; the best soldiers in the world; har<ly 
and cnurageous, exceedingly adroit in the use of arms, with 
such dexterous suppleness of liiub that they can bend in all 
possible postures, and caii parry and avoid with subtlety all 
blows aimed at them, and at the same time make lunges at 
tlieir antagonists. Yet they never go to sea, and are of com- 
petency only on land. The greatest lords amongst them, 
and the most honoui'ed, are those who keep schools for teach- 



' They are of the Snrlrn casto, but are on the footing of the 
K.shalriya. Tlieir fuuctioiiB in th»; State organisation are pithily Ji-acribed 
in the Komlulpatti as kntt, kci, kaljutna, " the eye" (they were the over- 
seers, or Buperviaors), " the hand" (ciuhlem of power), and " the order" 
(the givers and Ciirriors of orders) — '* bo as to prevent the rights" of all 
claases " frc>iii heiiip ciutailed or suffcrvd to fall into disuBC." 
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ing the use of anus' : for they do greatly honour and revere 
tlu'ir masters in arms ; and none dnrst undertake this master- 
ship without the express permission of the king, — as, in fact, 
is the case throu^liout all the East Indies, as well among 
the Mahometans as among the Gentiles. These masters are 
distinguished from the rest liy wearing ou the right-arm a 
thick gold ring- ; the great lords, too, wear the same, hut of 
a different pattern ; the rest, who are soldiers of the middle 
class, wear one of buffalo or bull liurn. The Nairs go quite 
naked, and ni-Lirch abroad so, coven-d only from the waist 
down with a large cloth of fine silk or cotton, very white, 
which reaches to the knees, and is tlien passed between the 
thiglis ; the feet are bare, and so is the head, only they let 
their hair grow without ever cutting it, and this distinguishes 
thom from the vulgar herd. They wear the hair long with- 
out cutting it, and tie it neatly ou the head, carefully 
arranged in a bunch, and they are careful to dress and wash 
tlie head every day. Those of the Brameny race are habiled 
tlie same, only tliey wear their cord, which serves to dis- 
tinguish them. They carry always a shield on one hand and 
a sword Iq the other, or else a javelin, or muskets, match- 
locks, or pikes. Their women are dressed in the same style, 
without other acce.saories, saving the arms : insomuch that 
it is impossible to distinguish a boy from a girl, unless she is 
of age, and the breasts are seen. 

When the girls are gi'own, there is another thing by which 
you discern them from the boys, and that is the rich orna- 
ments they wear of gold and precious atones : for their necks 



I These masters were on the Malabar coast called Paiukar (see Yule, 
Glo*»., 8. 7.). 

* " The principallest or chiofest of those Nayroa, which arc leaders or 

Captaines of certjiine numbers of Na3rroB, weare a Gold or .Silver bracelet, 

or ring about their anues, alcove their elbowes : as also their Goveroours, 

ibaaaadours, and Kiugs, whereby they are knowne from other men, 

"ISC they goe all naked" (Lin.ich., H»k. Soc., i, 283). As to 

'dul riugs at the Maldives, see above, p. 189. 
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among tlicra, are wont to take a Nair escort, as 1 have said, 
when tliey journey even to the next town, giving him a piece 
of money, and changing their guard at every town. Dy this 
means one can travel securely throughout the whole Malabar 
country without coming to auy harm, passing amid thousands 
of Nairs ; and this may be done by the most feeble old man 
or the youngest boy among them. 

They liave similar ceremonies and superstitions to those of 
the Bramenis (aud even among these arc the Bramenis the 
most respected), save that their manner of life is less austere. 
They are allowed to eat anything ; but they must use fre- 
quent ablutions, and must not associate, eat, or drink with 
any but of their race. To the same intent, they never marry 
or eat with such as are not of their faith, uur use auythiug 
that belongs to them, or that they have touched : it must first 
be washed, if it is a thing that can be washed, otherwise they 
•fo and wash themselve-s after using it ; if thoy did not, 
they would consider themselves polluted. Only with the 
Bramenis do they live without difference or ceremony, as the 
Bramenis with them ; yet do these not ally themselves in 
marriage, but a Nair with a Nair. Sliould it liappen that a 
Nair woman kept company with any but a Nair man, they 
Would kill her soon enough : so, if Nair men were to go with 
other women, they woidd bo punished with death. This 
rule is observed inviolably, in order to preserve their race 
from pollution with strangers or the villain stock, towards 
whom they bear themselves in such sort that these will not 
dare to approach them : and, in fact, when the Nairs go 
about the town ami come across tlie vdlaius, they cry, Popo,'^ 

• Mfcl»y&liun Po ! Po! " Go ! Go I" " For aa the Nayros go on the 
•treetes, and they (the commoa people) heare them call, they step aside, 
Lowing their amies and stooping with their hea<lca down to the |;round, 
iiDt ilftring so much oa once looke up before the Nnyro« be past" (Liniich., 
link. Soc., i, '2><4). So Maudeklo, kter : — "They (N.iire) always go 
with sword and buckler, wherewith they make a noise in the streets as 
they go, and perpetually cry out Po, Po, that people should make way 
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— that is, that they should get out of the way ; otherwise, if 
they should chance to touch them, they would resent it, 
and would strike tliem. 

All the Nairs like to have their ears large, which they 
acquire by an artifice ; for they pierce the lobes of their 
diildren's ears, as well Tuales as females, and stulT the hole 
with little rolls of palm-leaves : this causc-s them to dilate, 
and from time to time they insert larger rolls to make them 
dilate the more, tuitil they will extend no further. Tliey 
fsteem it a groat beauty to have their ears thus large, and 
then they ]oad them with gold and precious stones fur onm- 
Tiu'ut, and to bear rliem down. Among others, 1 have seen 
tlie queen of Calecut, and many other ladies and lords, 
who had them so extended as to reach to the breast and 
further. 

The Nairs may have but one wife at tlio time ; but it is 
not so with tlie women : for eveiy woman may have as many 
as three Inisbauds at once if she likes (but a Nair woman o( 
the Eranieny race may have one only), and all contribute to 
8up}x>rt and maintain the wife and children, without any 
rpiarrel or jealousy on this score. And when one of the men 
is in the house witli the wife, which i.s allowed only for n 
day and a night at a time, when she has other Inisbands, lie 
leaves his arms or some oLlier signal at the door, and the 
others will not dare to enter until be be gone forth.^ Tlie 
advantage they derive from this custom is, that one who hath 
not means himself to maintain a wife, may have a third part 

for them" (p. 109). Varthema's account 18 the eonverse ; he says that 
the common folk "always po crying out with a. loud voice, and this 
tliey do iu order that they may not meet the Naeri or the Bmhtnins"; 
for if a Nair sliould, for want of this preciuitioii, come across a low- 
ciste inaii, he might instantly kiJl liiin (Varrlirmi, Hat. Soc., p. 14:? ; 
and BO BiirhoKa, link Soc, p. 14S ; Theiawt, Eiig. trana., iii, 8J>). 

' The signal at the door is deposed to by most of the witnt>Esus 
{Linsch., Hak. Soc, i. 280; Coiiti, in hrJfa in .\VCi'>l.,u, 20; cf. 
Abd-er-lljuzuk, ih., i, 17 ; Barho^u, Hak. Soc, p. 12G). 
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of one, and the cost of her maintenance is only in this pro- 
portion. Nevertheless, for this caii."je is there an uncertainty 
of lilood, and whose the children are cannot be truly known ; 
wherefore fathers are not succeeded by their children, but by 
their nephews, the sons of their sisters, this being a more 
certain line. Their uprightness of conversation between men 
and women is most admirable ; for although girls and boys live 
together, these as naked as those, yet there will never escape 
them a lascivious word or glance, nor any indecent act. 
They hardly ever laugh, regarding laughter aa a great inci- 
vility aud indiscretion, never to be indulged in without good 
reason, and then they observe in whose presence they are.* 
For the rest, tliey are by no means depraved ; sodomy and 
incest are never heard of. 

Tlie true and original JIalabars may be considered to be 
the Nairs, for, as I have said, they are the lords of the country, 
and the nobles are they who keep schools of amis, whither 
all the other Malabars go to 1)6 taught : and [? but] when one 
speaks of the Malabars without saying more, one means the 
Mahometans of this coast The Malabars keep up great state 
in their towns, and consider themselves all nobles aud men of 
honour, none of whom would do any toilsome or vile thing : 
all auch work they make the Moucois and other villains do for 
them for hire. All their time is taken up with soldiering, and 
they all know the use of arms, as well merchants as pirates 
and the rest ; for after going through this training they 
become merchants or corsairs, esteeming the one profession 
as good as the other, without any distinction. As for the 
artizans, they are all Gentiles, either native born or strangers. 
A Malabar, of whatever quulity, never goes abroad through 
the streets without carrying arms like the Nairs. Their 

Wbea simple natives are in the presence of a Enropean official, 

'*i restrain their laughter, they bide the face with their hands. 

far as 1o say that the Veddas of Ceylon never 

410) ; but I am aware that this is doubted. 
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name aiul quality are according to their estate and profes- 
bIoii, besides which they have honours peculiar to their race. 
They only marry with the poorer women of their own calling. 
Of the Nairs, those who stand about the town gates to escort 
travellers are the poorest of them, and they love to do this 
rather than any handicraft or other unworthy work. This 
condition is in no wise disgraceful to them. They would not 
be permitted to do aught in derogation of their nobility, and, 
indeed, would rather sufTer every kind of hardship. The 
attire of the Nairs is fair white cloth, over which they wear 
round the waist a large scarf of red tafetas, with a fringe half 
a foot wide, half gold and half silk, of the same colour. 

The third class of the inhabitants of Calecut and Malabar 
are the common people, who throughout all these countries 
are much despised, vile and abject beings, just like slaves. 
They are called Afoucois or Poulia} They have a quarter to 
themselves without the towns, next to the sea, and in other 
remoter places. They are of divers conditions ; some live on 
the sea coast, and durst not venture to reside inland ; these 
are properly called Moucai^ They are nil fishers or makers 
of salt, and on all the Malabar coast none others are employed 
as oarsmen and seiimeu, for which service they are hired. 
Their wives and daughters do all kinds of service on land, 
taking all sorts of work, and even carrying burdens, like the 
porters here. Tliey scruple not to yield themselves for hire 
to any men whatever, no mutter of what birth, race, or reli- 
gion, having nothing to fear from their husbands, who durst 
not say a word, and meekly sufler it. And there are none 
other concubines or public girls but the wives and daughters 
of these Moucais and Tiita^ or artizau class ; for the other 



I 

a. 



' Tbese are liy no nicana klonfical, as I'yrard (infra) aeeius to be 
aware. The Mukkuvar are the Usher ciiste, and are higher than the 
PuVxyar, who are predial slaves (/lala = pollution). ^eeVarthcma, H&k. 
Soc. p. 142 ; Linsfh., Hak. Soc, i, 273, and Dr. Uumell'a note there. 

• T'tyar or Thar. Tliese are, properly apetikiiig. niid as Pyrard pre- 
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women abandon themselves ouly to those of their own caste. 
The Moiieois women lack not beauty, and some are fairer 
than tlie other women ; their mothers j^rostitute them for 
money at the earliest age they can. The fairest and youngest 
of them may be enjoyed for seven or eight tarans, — that is, 
equal to two sols; and the mothers are not bashful in 
coming and offering tliem. This i.s a commoner practice 
there than anywhere in the world. All the Moucois, as well 
men as women, have much trouble in going about the streets 
when they meet the Nairs in any narrow passage, for they 
are constrained sometimes to wait a long while till they have 
passed, even when they are carrying a load. 

Ill the country there are others of like condition, but of 
dilferent offices and professions. One class they cjiU Tiua, 
who gather the produce of the coco-tree ; others are artizans ; 
others, who till the soil, are called Coidomhin} and yet these 
are all of the same caste, who marry one with another, albeit 
there are certain grades and distinctions among them. Thus, 
the tillers of the soil are the most hononrable, next the 
artizans, then the Tiua, and the last, the most vile and abject, 
are the Moncim fishers." All these common people are attired 
in the same fashion ; that is, they are naked, e.xcept for a little 
cord girdle, whereto is liiiug a bit of cloth, or a leaf, or a 

sently indicaU's, todily drawers, mid are BAid to have come from Ceylon, 
Lence their name Tivar = i^lnnders (Liiuich., Uak. Soc., t, 279, nnie). 

' Proliably the Kurumliar, nti extensive low-caste triljc of ttie gh-lts, 
though Mr. Logan thinks he cannot have seen niiy of these so near the 
cnaat, and that he may mean the Kollanwi'ir (blacksmithis or artiziuiH). 
The Kurumliar are referred to by P. Vincenzo as coromhini, a middle 
form, which leaves little doubt an to the identity of Pymrd's conlumlrin. 

" The caHt«8 below the Ndyurs are thus classified by Dr. Burnell : (i) 

Tivar; (ii) Mukkuvar; (iii) Pnlaijar, or, a« in Malabar proper, Chtrumar, 

who are " the ruling tribe of the fourtofn cai^tea of juiigk-dwellers'' 

"- — 'icrt, «. »'.). But, as Mr. lx)pan puinta out, there are other well- 

d caatea; e.ij . between the Nayara and Tivar cotiie the pro- 

obnaeterg and astrologers, and below the Tivar, the basket- 
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piece of bark, to cover their sliame ; the women use a cloth 
round the waist, reaching to tho knees, and wear the haii 
long. The men durst not wear long hair, like the Naira, so ■ 
they cut it all round the head, except that they leave on 
the crown a thick bunch of a hand's length ; they durst not 
shave it altogether, for that is their mark of distinction. 

Also they may not have their ears long^ like the Nairs, but 
only three fingers' length at most Both men and women-l 
have them bored and opened, but the pendants they wear are 
only of silver or copper or other material, and not of gold, 
like the Nairs. The king appoints certain of their chiefs and 
headmen to nile over them, and these, with their wives and 
children, have permission to wear gold and jewels ; but there 
in always a difference in the weight and size between theirs 
and those of tlic Bramenis and Nairs. Thus are they dis- 
tinguished from the Nairs : in form and colour they are less 
comely, being blacker and of lower stature, and ill-propor- 
tioned ; they would not dare approai-h or touch the others,* 
nor enter their houses, as already mentioned ; they have even 
their own separate temples. For the Naira employ them 
solely to do their hard work ; while in their houses they 
employ only Nairs and gentlemen of their own class who 
happen to be very poor. 

These Moucois fishers catch a large quantity of a sort of 
little fish which is no longer than the hand, and as broad as 
a little bream ; the Portuguese call it pc^Jt-e caimllo,- and it 

' That is, the Brahinan.i nad Nftyare. 

* The rtn'fjrt/i, or eavnin, a naiii« given by the Portn(rue»e to perhaps 
mon? than one species of fish of the size of sRrdiucs. Bluteau describee 
it " pcixe do mar : he quasi sardft gr.inde assiin eoino sarda parece Caralla 
pequena." It ia mentioned hy Bevernl trnvellera on the Malabar coast. 
P. Yintenro Mys: " A kind of sardines, which they salt anddry in the 
awn ; the largest are thrown awny iib noxioua, wherefore all the beach of 
Malabar is often strewn with them. In some places they are bo plentiful 
that wa^j^ons are ladt-n with them. 'I'hey servo for food to the dogs 
and crows. Freqnently, too, they extract from them a thick black oil, 
called scijTa, for oiling their ships" (lib. i, cap. xixiii). Phil, ii S. Trln., 
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is the most common fish oa all that coast, wherefore there is 
very gi'eat traffic in it, the method heing to cut it in half, salt 
it, and dry it in the sun. They fish also for another kind, 
which is not eaten fresh ; they use only nets and lines, and 
most of their boats are of a sinyle piece of wood, and are 
called by them Tonny} and by the Portuguese Almcdi'-sr 
The largest are made of many timbers: tliMe tlieyeall Thnurif. 
They are all of the same build, flat-bottomed, and speed well 
to the oars Order was given by the king to catch a certain 
number of fish every day, which the chief of tlie Moucois was 
charged to siijiply to us free of cost 

There is one religion only, common to all the natives of 
Malabar, as well Bramenis and Nairs as the Poulia or Mou- 
cois. They are all Gentiles,^ and worship the risiug sun. In 

writing of Goa, says, "There is &uother very small fish vulgarly called 
cavalle, which is good enough to the taste, but not very whuleaomu" 
(Fr. trans, p. 383). Fra Biirt. writes of "the aylti, called in Portu- 
guese cavala" (Kng. trans., p. '240). Sir T. Herbert writes eavalioet 
(p. 28). The fiah above described may, perhaps, beloog to the geuug 
Equutu, two species of which are named A*, raliiilla, by ilifferent 
zoologists (see Yule, Ghn-K, and Svjt^U., 8. v. Cavully ; Day, Fishes of 
India). Pyrard, when he reaches St. Helena on his way home, men- 
tions a little fish there under the «vnje name. This fisth, still called 
cavalkii, is identified by Mr. JlelUsa with the Caranx dtnler (Bl. Schn.) 
{St. Hckva, p. IOC). 

' Malayalam and Tiuiiil tGui, from Sansk. drCmi, "a trough", hence a 
boat, or, as the Canadiaua would Kiy, a. '* dug-out". In Anglo- ludian it 
becomes doncy ; vide Yulo, Gloss. 

* Port. <i/j/jeirf(Vi, from Ar. Ai flidViyoA, properly a raft. "AlmaJias, 
whereof sonie are hewen out of a peece of wood, and bo narrow that a 
man can hardly ait in them, etc." (i/jm-//., Ilak. Soc., i, 262), They 
would seem, however, to have been of considerable size, as Pietro della 
Valle Bays that they were similar in all respects to the matwhunx of Goa, 
having as many as twenty to twenty-four oars, except that the latter 
had " a large covered room in the poop"' (Della Valle, Eng. ed., p. 102). 

* At Ibis time, no doubt, the Miikkuvar were all or nearly all Hin- 
dus; but the social advaniages of the Moslem reJigion, proceeding from 

■tanoa-aoknowledgmeDt of caste, have tended to convert large bodies of 
and now the Mukkuvar are mostly MahoiiiedaDS 
lUii, Miutniuinii, p. 241). Such is one explana* 
iiiiuther : "To keep up a supply of sailors foe 
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their temples is an image of a cow or other figure, which they 
worsliip ; they have tlie like respect to the same animal alive, 
insomuch that tliey would not think of killing it or eating 
the llesli. This rule is obsoived with great strictness, not 
only by the Braiuenis, but also by the Nairs, who eat every- 
thing but that, and by the Moucois. 

When by chance a entile becomes Christian, as happens 
frequently, if his wife will not become of the same faith, she 
must act in all respects as if her husband were dead, except 
that she does not burn herself alive : she only cuts her hair, 
separates herself from all society, and lives tlie rest of her 
days in solitude. These Gentile kings put not any restraint 
on liberty of conscience in their territories ; for every day 
one sees at Calecut and other places a mi.xing of Christians 
and Moors or Mahometans, and these Maliometans rival each 
other in assisting those who ai"c converted to their faith. 
If a Mahometan becomes Christian, and his wife cai-es not to 
do so, she is not obliged to pc^rfurm the same ceremonies as 
the others : she can many again three months afterwards, 
which is the prescribed interval. 

They recognise that there is a CJod, but say that as he is 
good there is no need to pray to him or worship him, since 
he does no evil. The Brameuis, as I have said, observe moi"«j 
peculiar ceremonies than the Nairs ; and the Nairs, like the 
Bramenis, have some customs of their own which they most 
religiously maintain (which is not tiic case with the Moucois 
or common folk), for they hold intercourse only with the 
Bramenis, and consider themselves polluted by intercourse 
with otliers. They take their food seated on the ground, and 
eat off Banana leaves, which serve theni for plates, even 
tliougli they have or could have others, and these are uaerl 
but once. Tliey never eat without first wasliing the whole 



the i>irate crafts, the Zamorin established a rule that a certain pro[)or- 
tiori of children lioni to Mukkuvar should bcconiu Mubaiuuiadaus." 
The custom ib dtill ki/jtl uji, 
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body. They are so superstitious, as I have said, that when 
their servants bring them their food or drink, should it hap- 
pen that one not of their faith did but touch the servant as 
he passed, he must cast all the food upon the ground, and so 
the dinner is lost. So, if such a one entered their house 
and touched tlieir furniture, the walls, or the door, they 
would not eat in that house ere they had washed it and 
performed certain ceremonies. In short, they touch no one 
of another religion witliout being polluted ; and they observe 
this rule in such wise, that if some of them were sitting 
together upon a bench or other seat, and a man of another 
religion came to sit by them, they would incontinently rise ; 
and if he had seated himself before they were aware, they 
would go and wash the whole body : this I have often seen 
happen in my own case, when I have sat by them without 
thinking of it. Thus have I seen, if they would hand some- 
thing — as, for instance, a stick or a sword — ^to one of another 
religion, they toss it into the hand of the other, so as not to 
touch him when he would put out his hand to receive it. I 
have observed, too, that the soldiers of the king's body-guard, 
who lie upon mats and esteres^ warned me in good time to 
take care not to step upon or touch with my feet these 
mats and esieres. If they give such a one to drink, they 
allow him not to touch the vessel, but make him open 
his mouth, and pour therein from a distance; they often 
treated me in this fashion. For all that, I took note 
that the Nairs make not so much ado, save that on being 
polluted they must take the trouble to go and wash them- 
selves entirely, and so all the Nairs that live among the 
Mahometan Malabars, who associated with me, made no 
scruple to touch me, or to let me touch them, after they were 
once polluted and before they went to wash. They were 
wont to advise us, when they had just bathed, that we should 
not touch them, so as not to give them the trouble to go and 
' Port, eskira, "ruah-maf. 
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must give a coco-nat, besides all tbose who assist at the nup- 
tials For the rest, on all this coast they do commonly marry , 
very young, — that is, about the age of nine or ten yeara. 

As for funeral ceremonies, in the first place, all the Gen- 
tiles, the Bramenis, Nairs, and Moucois bum the body ; 
and to this end assiduously collect during their lives scented 
woods and other materiaL^j and expensive odorous drugs, to 
burn their own bodies after death. The ashes are divided 

long the kinsfolk, who preserve them in great. Iionour. 
'and mix soniu with water on their feast days, and smear 
tlieir faces withal, as already said. On the death of a Brft- 
nieny, his wife is bound to show in what affection she holds 
him, by burning herself alive, leaping into the tire which 
consumes the corpse of the deceased : this is done with great 
solcuiiiity in preaeuce of the relatives, and to the sound of 
nmsic. I have seen the burning of five or six in this sort 
while I was at Calecut.' If they like not to be burned, they 
may avoid it, but then they are iufamous ; they have their 
hair cut, Lhey no longer hold up tlieir heads, and are driven 
fiom the society of ladies of honour, without being able to 
marry again. Yet do most of them prefer to undergo this 
infamy rather than to be burned. The wives of the Nairs 
are not required to do this, although 'tis said that one will 
sometimes cast herself upon the fire out of nffectitin, and of 
her own free will. Hut they are not bound to do it, and are 
even free to marry again without dishonour, provided they 
are not of the Brameny caste. This rule does not obtain 
among the common people. I have never seen them to wear 
mourning fur their relations, albeit, when the king dies, all the 
men of the kingdom shave tlieir beards and hair entirely. 

' Ab to the rite of auttee, or safi, which is here referred to, sec Dr. 
Burubll's nolo to LiDscbotcn, i, 247, and Yule, Gtosii., a. r. But Mr. 
Logau inforniB mu that Pyrard is in error, if he nieans that thoee whom 
h« saw at Calient were NamlmtWiii or Malayfili BrnhmatiB. The custom 
duwi not obtain amiiiig these. The women must tlicrefore iiave been 
ft'Otii the Koukan, or elsewhere. 
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As for their sicknesses, they have no mediciues or cures 
but sorcerers/ which are equipped like very devils, and come 
only by night to see the sick, with fire in their mouths, at 
the ears, feet, and hands, and are all coveretl with a false 
skin, and having upon them an endless number of bells that 
make a strange and liorrible din. They also perform divers 
gestures, grimaces, and superstitious tricks, and make oEfcrs 
and promises to the devil, and all this in the presence of 
the sick person, who deems himself much relieved thereby. 
Likewise, when they desire to know the issue of anything, 
they have recourse to these sorcerers and soothsayers, who 
are in the jjay of the king, the princes, and the lords, as well 
Gentile as Mahometan. While I was there, the king, having 
a great ailhir ajfainst the kiiij^ of Cochin, as I afiterwards 
came to know, wanted U) consult one of his sorcerers about 
it, and made him appear before all the people. I saw a most 
hideous man appear, all covered with a false skin, the hair of 
his head so long as to touch the ground, tall man as he was : 
he had also bells at his neck, on his arms and legs, and round 
his waist, which did make a wondrous jingling din. He ran 
five or six paces forward, then as many buck, and kept roar- 
ing unceasingly all the time he was before the king, who 
did not descend from liis gallery to the place where the 
sorcerer and all the people were gathered. He spoke some 
words to the king, and I believed that he was a sorcerer, 
but everyone told me he was a devil. It was said that this 
sorcerer had come more than sixty leagues during the uiglit 
without a halt ; afterwards, when he was ready to depart, he 
was seen to run like lightning, and to enter their Pagode or 



' The prnctices here described we tboec of th^ 
duncere, which reappear with curious iduDlit 
regiona (see Tylor, Frim. CuU.), The local r 
chapado, " enlightenera", the oracles of th" 
into trances, and whose frenzied nttcran* 
accepted us divine couimands. 
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temple, whither the people followed him: he was there a 
]on<; time, making a great noise as with bells and kettles. 
This sorcerer made the most fearful cry I ever heard ; he did 
many magic tricks, and had two swords in his hands which 
he brandished continually. These were of a different fashion 
from the ordinary swords, being more edged ; with these he 
struck liiniself on the liare head, and fell on his belly upou 
the points of thera, without injuring himself. 

They all complain of the apparitions of demons, and the 
harm they suffer from them, as at the Maldives, and in all 
those parts where are the (Jeutiles aud Mahometans, which 
things, I believe, happen to thera for their not believing in the 
Christian faith, and so being still under the power of the 
demons. As for me (thanks be to God '), I experienced nothing 
of the kind, except that on the night of my arrival at 
Badara, having no place to retire to, I went and lay me dowu 
in a Mosque for the sake of company, and because these 
places are more commodious and fresh for sleep aud repose, 
as well by day as by night j they are all well matted and 
carpeted, instead of being paved. While there, my spirit 
was so burdened with illu.sions, and 1 heard so many noises, 
that I could not rest. I also felt myself to be so oppressed 
that I con Id neither speak nor breathe. The noise which I 
heard all the night was as if one were rolling a number of 
balls all over the ceiling and wainscotting of the Jlosque, 
antl 1 tliought every miuute that it would give way and fall 
upon me. During the evening there had been a goodly num- 
ber of strangers, travellers, and wayfarers resting there ; but 
having some distance yet to travel, they t^jok to the road at 
midnight in the cool, while the moon was shining bright. 
Thu.? hail I been left alone, and it was then that fear seized 
me in good earnest. AH I coidd do was to pray to God, 
and so remain for the night; for there was no visible way 
to escape, this temple being outside the town, and distant 
from the houses : it is one of the largest temples they have 
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there. At leii^'th, at break of day, when I began to recover 
iuys<"lf fi little, behold, two or three MoucoU, who set a crying 
and yt'llirig like very devils, with voices that were frightful 
and fearsome indeed. They were at the summit of the 
Mosque, where I could not see them before, nor tell what was 
the cause. It is their custom to call the people, as I have 
already said in speaking of the Muldive.s ; but day being now 
cflme, I went forth without saying a word to them. This is 
all I saw and heard in that country of their apparitions and 
devilries. For the rest, these Mosques, wherein wayfarers 
'repose and obtain a common refuge, are those of the 
Mahometans only, and not of the Nairs. In these great 
temples they cook every day, at the king's expense, a great 
quantity of rice, and distribute it to the poor and to all 
comers, who receive it with great .solemnity. They give this 
rice a violet colour, and the ceremony ia part of the service 
of the pagnde, and there is as much ado about taking this 
rice as about the consecrated bread with us. When they 
are in their Pagodes, which are very dark and obscure, there 
are numerous lamps burning, and a terrible din of tinkling 
prevails from the sound of the bells wherewith the sorcerers 
there are covered. These fellows make frequent leaps and 
grimaces, crying and yelling at the entrance of the door. 
Within the court is a great well for bathing, and within the 
Pagode at the door are some ashes of tlie dead, whereof they 
take a little and rub it upon their forehead and breasts, as 
we do the holy water. The Moucois have their Pagodes 
apart, which are of a horrible darkness; they enter them 
more rarely than the Nairs ; in fact, they never go but once a 
montli at tlie new moon (save also when they celebrate a 
marriage, which is done in their Pagode, with the festivities 
pertaining to it) ; they are always occupied at their work. 
A- '--^ '•'"■ "^'>--^, beside? ♦V--- -^"Vtui festivals, which are 
My never without going to the 

himself, "layers, short though 
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they be. They have some of these Pagodes in certain places 
which they visit on certain days of the year, and they will 
come thither for their devotions from a distance of thirty or 
forty leagues. There are two or three annual festivals, prin- 
cipally that of New Year's Day, which is in the month of 
April, when all the Nairs, the courtiers, and their attendants 
come to vLsit and salute the king, while he from the window 
nf a high gallery receives their salutations, and tosses to each 
a packet of betel, which he gives by way of largess, and 
some pieces of gold, to some more, to others less ; and this 
is a present which tliey value extravagantly, as coming from 
tlie king's hand. He gives these presents not only to the 
Nairs, but also to all sorts and conditions, for he gave to na 
as well, and also to some Christian Indians, who were habited 
in the Portuguese fashion.^ 

For the rest, the kingdom of Calecut is a very powerful 
state, and of great extent : it is the state which has given 
tli« t^reatL'st trouble: and caused most of their reverses to the 
rortuguese, ay, and dues so daily still ; that is by reason of 
the authority and puis-sance of the king, who is held in 
wondrous affection, being feared and obeyed by all his sub- 
jects and dreaded by all his neigtibours. His country is thickly 
peopled ; it has great and beautiful cities, whereof the cliief 
is Calecut, which gives its name to the whole realm. Tlie 
second is Paminy,^ which is inland ; it is a great city, and a 

• For a dost-ription of one gf LIichr fostivnls trhich the Snmorio left 
the siege of Kuiihiili to attcml, gee De Couto, Drr. XII, liv. iv, cap. iv. 
The feast in April is called Vntkn. It is called the vernal equihox. The 
Mnlnyili year is too long, and the equinox has Bhiftcd in couBeqiience. 

' Piutatie, or i'oiiaiii, twonty-('i;^lit miles south of Calicut, and forty- 
eight miles north of Cochin. Harbosa says it was in his time "n city 
of the Moors amongst whom a few Gentiles live". " The Moors are 
very rich racrchanta, aud owo mwtb shipping. The King of Calicat 
collects much revenue from this city" (Barliosa, llak. Soc.. p. 163). 
Although Pyrord says the river at Ponani was only navigable for boats, 
it would seem to have beet) fit lo carry sea-going ships at an earlier 
period. Vurtheina talks of a fleet issuing from it (Hak. Soc., p. 275) ; 
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fortress on tLe frontier of the kingdom of Cochin, and has 
always an aanple garrison. The kinc» resides most part of his 
time at these two towns, and chiefly at Panany, because of 
the perpetual war that he wages with the king of Cochin, 
as also because it is the pleosantest residence in his eontitry. 
But it is not a seaport; it has only a river navigable for 
boats, which falls into the sea twenty-five or thirty leagues 
off, and forms the boundary of the two kingdoms. Besides 
these there are a great number of other towns and villages 
llirnugliout the country, whither the king betakes himself 
frequently when he goes to visit his domains, all of which 
are everywhere so peopled that they could not be more so, 
and the houses and closes are very neiir together, viz., about 
a gunshot apart. What causes the country to be so thickly 
peopled is its most excellent aud temperate climate : the 
seasons are the same as at the MakUves. They have their 
crops — that is, they sow and reap — twice in the year ; and all 
the year long there are fruits in great abundance, and of the 
most e.Kcelleut iiuality in the world. Moreover, the country 
is very pleasant and agreeable, being watered by many fine 
rivers and streams, and everywhere by springs of the most 
excellent water. No country in all the Indies is better fur- 
nished with all commodities. The whole country is covered 
with fruit-trees, cocoa, jack, mangos, bananas, pineapples, 
cajua, lemons, oranges, pomegranates, mirabolans, Indian 
pears (which do not resemble ours), and cotton-trees ; plenty 
of melons and watcr-melous (juitajues), which are a kind of 
pumpkins of prodigious size, eaten raw. Like melons; ginger, 
IS, beans, and other good fruits, which anyone passing by 

aii(5 in Novfmhor 1506 the place was Btormed by the Portugii<>8e fleet 
under the Viceroy F. de Aliueidii ( I'arthema, p. 286 ; Stevens' Faria y 
SnHza, i, lfi4>&), Under a treaty made with the Samorin iu 1584, a 
rortagncm- '■■-^ "•■'- i-"-— •■ '^ h.^ i...;u «♦ Vinnni in December 1585, 
1)Ut soon 111 I'ap. ii ; Dec. X, lir. vii, 

■ I IT and not " in- 
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may pluck and eat without any preventing him : all neigh- 
bours, too, use their fruits in common. But the greatest 
wealth of the country, and that which alone is exported, is 
pepper, which abounds marvellously there. A tax is paid on 
it to the king, besides which he buys it all, and despatches 
it in his own ships to the Straits of Mecca or the Arabian , 
Gulf, the port of the Arabs, whence he receives in return' 
many commodities, and principally gold : in a word, it is the 
principal wealth of the country. So, too, there is great 
store of precious stones of all sorts, excepting diamonds ; 
but plenty of emeralds, rubies, sapphires, cat's-eyes, etc. ; the 
remaining source of wealth is cotton cloth. 

Among animals native to the country are elephants, which 
they domesticate vvlien young, and employ in war, and in 
carrying and drawing burdens. All belong to the king, and 
no private person may possess one If anyone hath need of 
one for any purpose, even to ride, he addresses the king's 
officer that hath fclie care of them, and on payment of a 
piece of money he receives one without ilifficulty, either for 
one day or for more, the hire being according to the time hoi 
is kept. There are a great luunber of tigers, which are very 
savage, and the most common occupation of the Nairs is to 
chase and slay them. You see, also, wild pigs, like our wild 
boars, roebucks, cows, buffaloes, goats, dogs like ours, and 
monkeys inimmerjible. There are quantities of parrakeet3,j 
wild pea-fowl, poultry, and very large pigeons. The serpents 
are of great size and very dangerous, but for all that none is 
80 bold aa to kill one. for that the king, the Bramenis, and 
the Nairs worehip them with great superstition, believing 
them to be spirits of God, created to affiict man and to chastise 
him for his sins; some there are of 22 feet in length and 
more. All the country is also full of foxes,^ that come by 
night even into the towns and enclosures of the houses, and 
course about like the dogs here, and all night one hears 

' /,f., jackals. 
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nothing but the noise of them in the gardens and ways. 
There are also quantities of raonkeys, wliich do much harm, 
and are very big, insomuch that all the iuhabitaats, as well 
of the towns as of the country, are constrained to put trellises 
to all their windows to keep these creatures out; for they 
are exceediugly iniiwrtuiiate and cunninrj, and the reason 
why they are so nuiuuroug is that it is not lawful to kill 
thera : the king forbids it. The skin is of a greyish colour: 
it is a pastime to see them leap from tree to tree. One day, 
amniij^ others, wldle one of my cumpanions and I were on 
our way from the town to the king's palace (except at some 
places there are houses and shops all the way between), we 
were met by three of these monkeys, the largest and most 
fearsome I ever saw. They stood on their hind feet, at ten 
or twelve paces from us, griudiug their teeth as though tliey 
would do us some injury, We had neither rod nor stick, 
and there were no stones about, so that, owing to our ignor- 
ance at that time of the nature of these animals, we were 
in great straits ; however, we showed no sign of fear, and 
pretended to take up stones to cast at them, whereupon they 
at once took tu flight and leapt into the trees. 

The town of Calecut is the court, and, as it were, a sum- 
mary of the whole kingdtmi. I resided there much, and I 
can say that it is a very fair and great city, situate on the 
sea-shore, in extent from one end to the other more than a 
league and a half of beach, and along the whole of that 
distance between the town and the sea are only the houses 
of the Moucois, the fishermen, and other poor folks, who also 
have there their Pagode and temples. All the beach or 
strand is covered with almedies, or little fishing barques, and 
other vessels. Tlie circuit of the town is more than five 
leagues, but what is called Calecut is, in fact, a large district 
covered with handanip ' ' magnificent buildings and 

Bpacinus enclosures, ii -^l ;' single house requires a 

very large space for : hards, fish-ponds, and 
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plantations. AnJ all aroiind are mansions of this sort only, 
full uf people, as well Nairs, Malaliars, and Mahonietans, as 
all manner uf foreigners, who are welcomed there. For it is 
not as in the other towns of the Malabars, which are only 
occupied by the Malabars : here you see all sorts of temples 
and Papodcs, large and well bnilt, for all the several religions, 
of which I shall speak anon. 

There are many public tanks, which are very large, well 
paved, and furnislied with balustrades of stone work, and are 
well cleaned and maintained. Each religiun lias its own ; and 
there is one such that is a quarter of a league in ambit of 
the square. Tiiese are very necessary, owing to the excessive 
heat of the climate. The walls of this town are not very 
stronj? : it is only enclosed with earth-works and low walla;. 
Tho houses arc not buUt in order or arranged in streets as in 
Europe, but are scattered about in confusion : but iq one 
part of the town, that next to the sea, and near to the great 
magazine of the king called Aljandequc, there is a quarter of 
about a half league in circuit, which is built and arranged in 
streets, as in these parts. In that part of the town are only 
shops, of all manner of tradi's, artizans and merchants, 
wiiich are necessary for the public weal. All this quarter 
has a barrier round about, although it is within the enclosure 
of tlie whole city. In these houses they keep only such 
furniture and uLcnsila as are necessary. 

Their markfis, wliich tliey call Bazar, or little towns, are 
80 full of people all the day long that it is difficult to pass 
them. These people are of all races, from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Japan. At nightfall everyone shuts his warehouse 
and shop securely witli bars and heavy iron padlocks, and 
goes home with his family to his dwelling-house, which is as 
I have described, with its gardens and enclosures. Tl»e 
buildings of this Basar are very large and well constructed 
of stone and wood, and supplied with sliops, warehouses, and 
yards, all securely enclosed : these serve only to keep their 
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merchandise autl goods, or for the purposes of their crafts, 
and there they spend the duy only. Tliere are three large 
spaces in these enclosures, where the market is held every 
day of the week. This market is surrounded with gates and 
walla, and the gatekeepers let none pass the night in these 
warehouses containing the merchandise ; and yet nothing is 
ever lost, so excellent is their judicature and police. In these 
enclosures remain only officers and gatekeepers, whose duty 
it is to keep watch and ward throughout tlie night. There 
is not a single temple there. The ves.sels which enter and 
anchor at Calecut, bringing all that merchandise, ride there 
with no great security, for there is no proper port or harbour, 
but only a roadstead, so that when the wind is from the sea 
they are in gi-eat peril. The land is low, and there is a little 
cape or promontory jutting out into the sea. 

As for the fashion and form of the buildings of the 
country, it is to be noted that the common people build 
with earth, and thatch their houses with coco-leaves, but not 
with such care and skill as the Maldive people. Taking 
some earth, they mix it with water, and mould it into large 
squares, which they dry in the sun, and theu use for their 
walls ; but the rich and well-to-do build with good stone, 
and roof with tiles. All their buildings are square, like 
four arcaded pavilions with a court in the middle. Their 
carpentry and joinery ia the handsomest and prettiest it ia 
possible to see: it is worked of divers agreeable designs, 
as we do our finest side-boards and tables, and all painted. 
Their houses have stories, but not so many as ours. Some 
have two or three bnOiUngs of this style in the midst 
of others; that in the midst has a smaller court and 
arcade ; the others are round about it in a square. They 
construct their houses and courts in this fashion, to avoid 
spilling or casting a drop of water or any dirt upon their 
which are as clean as a table of highly polished 
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All the houses of the Malabars are of this sort. They have 
large porches at the entrance to their houses, as well poor a« 
rich, within the enclosure : for all their houses are enclosed 
with walls, — that is, those of the rich ; the rest have ditches 
and good strong palisades of wood, and note that these are 
so high that when one wants to go from one house to another 
one must ascend a hidder of five or six steps, and so descend, 
while on both sides are wooden barriers which clase with 
locks. You never see there any house but has its garden an<l 
orchard, small or large. These porches or Aniards in front 
of the houses are for receiving passing strangers, both for 
giving them meat and drink, and also a place to rest and 
sleep ; they take them not inside their houses, so that they 
may depart during the night when they wiH, and whenever 
their l>oats, or if they be waj'farers, their fellow-travellers, 
are ready to depart. 

But to return to what concerns this town of Calecut in 
general: it is the busiest and most full of all traffic and com- 
merce in the whole of India; it has merchants from all parts 
of the world, and of all nations and religions, by reason of 
the liberty and security accorded to them there' : for the 
king perijiits the exercise of every kind of religion, and yet 
it is strictly forbidden to talk, dispute, or quarrel on that 
subject ; so there never arises any contention on that score, 
every one li\"ing in great liberty of conscience under the 
favour and autliority of the king, who holds that to be a 
cardinal maxim of government, with a view to making his 



* One particiilar feature of Use fnedora enjojcd by the BMrdwats t 
Calicut may be noticed Tb« lav of wreek of tbe am, by vUek m 
wrecked reaaei and Us cargo veat to tbe king as a caaaa]tjr, pnrraikd 
aUoTcr India, and at the Si aldiTvs, as Pjrard baa frequently caid. :>ti&(kr_ 
law applied to tcmcIs vboee (^takm^StAti tbe iaiand^^BBri ta ui f 
parts of Malabar, in tbe oldd^^^^^^^few"? •^•'"r-^^^^^"»hie 
sbe was not bound, vae t>*4^^^V ** "^ 

accocxling to fbo Batata (l^^^H IU;.:l_4. '■, 

i, 14), tbeae barbarooB nn^^^H « in ta 
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kiiij^dom very rich and of great intercourse. If by chance 
there should arise any differeace or disturbance on that 
subject, he who began it would receive corporal punishmotit, 
as being guilty of treason, without hope of pardon or remis- 
sioD of sentence. This is why everyone lives there in great 
peace and concord, notwithstanding the great diversity of 
races and religions of the inhabitants, and of strangers and 
sojouniers : for besides the native Gentiles and Jlaho- 
metana, there are many Christiana. In former times the 
Portuguese lived there, aud had two towns and fortresses, 
which they had permission of the king to build near the sea, 
yet was there never friendship or any good understanding 
between the two ; in so nmch that these towns and fortresses 
were captured aud razed by the native kings and the Portu- 
guese driven out, and at the present day they liave neither 
town nor fortress there, as I have remarked already. At 
present, however, they are at peace, and the Portuguese by 
divers presents cultivate as best they can the friendship of 
this king, wliom they fear more than any other. For the 
purposes of trade, there is at Calecut a factor on behalf of 
the Viceroy of Goa, assisted by a clerk, along with their 
wives aud families. This factor is a kind of agent or 
aniba.ssador, having also the power of issuing passports to 
the Indian merchants ; for at all the harbours aud ports of 
India, which are at peace with the Portuguese, the latter 
have these factors for this purpose, otherwise the merchants 
would have much trouble in going for passports to the Por- 
tuguese towns. 

There reside also two Jesuit fathers, the one an Italian, the 
other a Portuguese,' who are well received of the king, and 
get from him a pension of a hundred crowns a year, worth 
more than five hundred in Spain, besides what they have from 



1 Tbe It«Uan was Fadre Jacomo Fenicio (Gaerreiro, ReUt^am Annual^ 
•shoft, 1607, f. 118a). The Portuguese, Pyrard says below, was 
•if Ililaire. 
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the king of Portugal for their living and maintenance. They 
have builded a very handiwrne and large church,* writh an 
enclosure and cemetery attached, near the sea-shore, on 
ground presented by the king ; and they have the king's 
leave and licence to convert the people to Christianity, so 
long as they use no constraint. Their labours had borne 
good fruit at the tinie of my departure, for there were already 
a good number of new Christians* They preached publicly 
in their church, and not elsewhere. They are very well 
housed, and have very fine gardens, and before their church 
is a large cross. The ChristiaJis all have their houses in the 
same quarter near to one another, which they have them- 
selves built. There are, however, some among them that are 
not Christians, and even in the same house will sometimes 
be found inmates of different religions. Among the$e new 
Christians none, I believe, wiU be found to eat the flesh of 
cows, bulls, or buffaloes, as I have already said. These 
Jesuit fathers had the car of tlie king, who liked them mucli, 
and they took great care to do nothing displeasing to liuu. 
They used to go often to the palace of the king to treat of 
affairs, assisted by Portuguese, Indian Christians, and Mestife. 
We enjoyed their society sometimes, and they gave us a good 
reception. But the king and all the men of Calecut fre- 
quently gave us warning not to eat or drink with them, (or 
fear lest they should poison us ; also not to go abroad at night, 
lest they should do us some injury, — that is, the Pcfftaguese 
in general ; for they were extremely jealous and conoemed at 

' TMs wu probably the dinrdi of wbidi the Samorm Uamll Uid the 
foaiMktion atone in 1591, nader the [■ritiBiftl ti«Bty aads with 
the Jenit, Fnnciaco da Coata. The SnaoriB^ cBdgfvaMat vt the 
drareh wm oootinued bj Hyder Alt, and is still {mid hf the Beit 
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our presence there, and at the king's favour towards ns. This 
jealousy they did afterwanls opetdy discover, as I shall tell 
anon. Having spoken of the Christians resident at Calecutj I 
sball proceed with what concerus the other religions that are 
practised there. Among others, the Jews liave their own 
quarter and synagogue, wluch none enter hut they. The 
Mahometiins, althou<;h they he of divers races and countries, 
yet have no difference of religion (except the Persians), and 
frequent the temple of the Mahometan Malahar.s. There is 
also another race of Gentiles hesides the natives, who, albeit 
of the same religion, make no alliances with them, nor go 
to their teuiploH, hut liave their own I'iigode, using none 
other: of such are the Banians of Cambaye aud Diu, a\1io 
have their own Bramenis, and hold them in tlie greatest 
honour. Yet the Brauieuis of Malabar nuiy freely enter 
their Pagode, as having common rights with them. This 
leads me to say that they are the one race in India who are 
throughout all the countries hekl in the hight'st e.steeni, for 
tlierc are some of thorn among all the Guntilu Indians. These 
Banians observe the same austerities us the Bramouis, and 
all the same rules, but are inferior to them, and do not inter- 
marry with them. In all other respects they agree, in dress, 
manners, and customs. 

As for justice, it proceeds from the king alone, and through- 
out all his kingdom there is no otlier judge but be. For all 
that, justice is well administered and awurded to all gratuit- 
ously ; for if anyone commits a crinae, or will not pay his 
creditors, complaint is made to the king, who, after inquiry 
into the truth of the matter, accords such judgment and 
satisfaction as the case requires. In his absence the chief 
officers of state administer it. If it is some foreigner or 
Moucois who has a suit against another, he addresses his 
plaint to the first Nair he meets, and the Nair gives judgment 
And e.xecution on the spot, without being paid anything for 
lit, unless the complainant gives of his mere motion and 
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liberality. That is the pixKedore odIj io cases of lesser oon- 
seqaenoe ; as for great crimes, no step is taken without the 
knowledge and pleasure of the king, to whom must be ad- 
dressed every claim of right The punishments are imprison- 
ment for a term, mutilation of membera, or death, if Uie 
crime be of that gravity. In such case the criminal is 
delivered over to elephants or tigers, who incontinently 
tear him in pieces at the word of command : they have no 
other form of execution. The prisons are all at the king's'l 
palace ; and the Malabars and all manner of foreigners are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Xair kings, albeit one hears 
of but few lawsuits among them. 

With regard to the language^ of the whole Malabar , 
country, it is peculiar to these people ; the character and 
letters also are pecuUar. They write with iron bodkins upon 
palm-luaves, which are yellow in colour, and very thick. 
Such is all I was able to observe in the kingdom, town, and 
people of Calecut, I now come to whnt concerns the grandeur 
and jKjwer, the manners and life of the king, the qiu-en his 
wife, and of their court and palace. 

The greatness of the king will be recognised from what 
has already been said of his state and kingdom. He is called 
Suvwry by all the Indians, a word of great weight in their 
language, and equivalent to Emperor, for he is one of tlie 
greatest and ridiest princes of India. He can put under 
arras 150,000 Nairs, without counting the Malabars and 
Mahoiuctaus of his own kingdom, and the innumerable 
pirates and corsairs of tlie coast, whose services he can com> 
niand. 

All the Nair kings of this coast are his vassals, obeying 
him and yielding to his majesty, except the king of Cochin, 
with whom, although a prince of the same faitli, mantiors, 
iiud custom-s, he is almost always at war : that, however, 
is only since the Portuguese have been at Cochin, for it is 
1 I,e., Malayalaiu. 
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they who foster and maintain this hostility. Ta former days 
the kiug of Cochin recognised kiin as others do, but now 
makes himself out to be equal with him, not yielding on any 
point, the cause being that Le trusts to the support of tlie 
Portuguese, without which he would not long survive.^ 

This prince, when I was there, was about fifty years of age, 
and had reigned about thirty-five.^ He is handsome, tall, 
and erect ; nimble, slim, and well proportioned in limb. Ho 
loves his people, and is beloved and obeyed by them, feared 
and dreaded by his neighbours and enemies. He has but one 
wife, like the other Brameny Nairs,^ and at this time had no 
children. He resides, as I have said, sometimes at Pa-nximj, 
sometimes at Calecut ; but often makes a tour of his king- 
dom. "When he travels he does so with a very great com- 
pany, having always about i3,000 men in liis following. He 
rides upon an elephant, of which animals he hath a great 
number. Wherever he passes all assemble in arms to accora- 
panj' him, insomuch that sometimes he hath more than 10,000 
persons. His principal seat is at Calecut, where he hatli a 
very handsome and well-built palace, all enclosed with good 
walls and moats, with drawbridge to the gates, and water all 
around in the moats. A large number of soldiers day and 
night guard the gates, whicli are four in number. They 
admit no one unless he is well known, nor such a one with- 
out questioning him, and conducting him or having hira con- 
ducted to the part of the interior whither he desires to pro- 



* Ab to the former subjection of Cochin to Calicut, aeo Barhosa, 
Hak. Soc., p. 156, wljcre it is said that every new Sauiorin rnado entry 
iut'O Cochin and exacted a tribute of eleiihauts ; also that Cochin hod 
110 right of coinage. 

* His age is prol)ably overstated here. In ICOO, only Beven years 
before, Couto says he was a little over thirty. •' 'ITiia king was a tall 
man, well proportioned, a little over thirty years of age, and among hia 
followers was well seen to be a kiug" (^Dec. XII, liv. iv, cap. i). 

* The Sauiorin is of SCtmanIa caate, na are some other Malay&ii rajaSi 
■^f his family Lave Brahman or Kskitriya busbands. 
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ceed. If lie wishes to speak with the king, he is passed from 
one guard to another until he arrive'} at the door of the 
apartments where is statiuned what you might call the body- 
guard, and these gain hiin speech of the king. I have said 
there are four gates at the four great entrances j but before 
reaching the apartments of the. king you have to pass three 
gates on each avenue, and at all points soldiers are ou guard, 
without counting those at the doors of the king's apart- 
ments. Besides all these guards, there is a strong body iu 
the middle of the palace, in a covered place built expressly 
for the jntrpose, and all the other gimnls take their orders 
from this one. Overhead is a great bell, which only sounds 
for the assembling of men-at-arms at the palace, and about 
the king when he hath need of tliem. At all the gates of the 
palace there are spaces with closed baniers and palisades 
ruund about, for fear lest the crowd should approach the 
gates. Outside these barriers, and near the gates, are meu 
whose only duty it is to give fresh water to all the thirsty 
that ask it ; and when anyone wants a drink, whatever his 
quality or religion, they give it him in the manner descrilied. 

These men deputed by the king to give drink in this way 
are mounted upon benches or tables, of the height of four 
feet, under the shade of the trees, which is very pleasant 
and agreeable. 

They have large vessels in the form of pitchers, with a 
tube or pipe a span and a half long, and made of gilded 
copper. Those who are athirst approach these men without 
entering the enclosure, and oiTer their moutlis without touch- 
ing the vessel in any way ; the water is then poured into 
their mouths from above, and all the while the pipe or vessel 
must be more than a span from contact with them. But 
before they give them to drink, they give them one or two 
pieces of coco to eat, instead of bread. This mode has been 
ordained by the king, by reason of the fierce and excessive 
heat of that country, and the great multitude of people that 
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throng to the palace every diiy. Tlie Portugiiese in Imlta 
have adopted this manner of drinking. There are plenty of 
wells in the country disti'icts, and even nt tlie king's palace ; 
but it is not permitted to drink atthetu, for they are guarded, 
and only certain priests may draw water there for their 
superstitious observances. 

All the avenues of the palace are marvellously beautiful 
and delightful. All the toads are straight, like pall-mall 
alleys, and relieved on both sides by high terraces and pali- 
sades covered with trees of all sorts, among others, many 
of the trees they call tristes,^ of which they make satTron. 
Throughout all the country their roads are of this fashion, 
or nearly so. 

Between the town and the palace is about a quarter of a 
league, the road being as described, with fine mansions on 
either side; in front of the gate of the palace is a great 
square, where the market is held every day in the morning 
of all kinds of merchandise of the country, but not foreign. 
It is opened at seven o'clock, and one of the king's oflicers 
has the duty of sounding a bell to warn the king's servants 



* Nyctanthti arbor trislit, thua called " the sorrowful tree", &a Lin- 
schoten says, "because it never beareth blossoms but in the uight time, 
and 80 it doeth and continueth all the yeare long: it is a thing to be 
wondred at ; for that so soon as the sun settetb, thcjre is not one btossome 
Becne upon the tree, but jireseutly within halfe an houre after, tliero are 
as uiony blossooieBuppou it, as tlieTreecan btiaru . . . the llowre being 
■white and in the botlome somewliat yellow and retldish, which in India 
I bey use for saffron" (Liivich., Hak. Soc., ii, 58-62). According to Do 
Orta, who had not found it anywhere in India except at Goa, this ahnib 
had been brought from Malacca (f . 17A), but it is now known to be indi- 
genous in sub- Himalayan forests (see Uraude's Fvrest Flora, 314). A 
line but traugient huff or orange dye is made from the flowers. For 
a picture aud another account of it, see Acoata, Tractado, p. 224 ; also 
P. Vincenio, lib, iv, cap. ix. l)r. Fryer (p. 143) speaks of " the arbor 
triatu at St. Thomas his Mouut", but this would seem to be a kind of 
paanoa flower, dbttuguished by P. Vincenzo as " il ftorc di S. Tomaso" 
'> t). Maudelsio describes the ar6or (ristu na belonging to Sumatra 
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aud purveyors to go buy what is necessary for his house, for 
none would dare buy ftuything ere the king's household was 
supplied. That done, the bell is sounded a second time to 
call the inerchanta ; but before the merchants enter, the tax- 
farmers take their dues off even the smallest of the goods. 
Before the king's officers have taken what is due to them, no 
one would dare to go near or touch any goods, least of all 
anytliing eatable. Even after that, unless they be Bramenia 
or Nairs, they would not dare so much as touch any goods 
that are for sale ere a price has been made, and then they 
are oi>!iged to take them. Care has to be taken also in going 
through the market, where all those that sell are seated, not 
to touch eitJier their persons or their goods, unless they be of 
the same caste and religion. This market lasts only about 
three liours or more, aud they come from all parts of the 
town and elsewhere to buy, in order afterwards to sell at the 
great market or Bnjar, which is held every day and all day. 
After ten o'doclc you see no one in the maiket near the 
paluce, and everyone goes about freely. At that place, too, 
besides the shops and warehouses of particular trades, there 
are three or four large spaces for the people, wherein to 
baki]gaiu and sell their goods. All these houses and shops are 
used solely to hold the merchandise, yet throughout all the 
rest of the town tliere are great and rich merchants, who 
never come to this Pajnr, having their own warehouses full 
of goods, which they sell not by retail, but wholesale. 

Near this lat^e square where the market is held is a large 
building where the king's money is struck, which is current 
on all the Malabar coast. This consists of gold pieces with 
his effigy on one side and a pagoda or idol on the other. 
Tltese pieces are of the value of about four sols, and are 
called i'Aawin*. Another sort of small silver coin is made 
of the same form and design, worth three deniers each, and 
called Tarens, of which si.xteen go to a Phanan.* 
> Ab to the/anam and lara, v. «., p. 344. 
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Foreign money, too, is used, providetl it be gold or silver. 
Imongst others, there are quantities of silver larins, which 
come from abroad, and of which I liave already spoken in 
my discourse of the Maldives. This kind of money is 
current throughout all the Indies, and is made in many 
places, hnt llie best is coined at Orniuz. 

But to return to the king's palace : it is a very large en- 
closure, and contains many blocks of houses, all detached and 
well built, of many stories and galleries, with flower-beds, and 
orchards, tanks, tisli-ponds, and canals, all fitted and paved 
■ft ith stone, and constructed on all sides of stone steps leading 
to the bottom. Add to these many springs and fountains, 
whose water is cold and excellent to drink. In the palace, 
too, is a magazine or arsenal, full of anus, cannon, powder, 
and niuuitions of war. But the great and chief arsenal of 
tlie king is at Panany, for that is his chief war town. 

Hard by there is a block; of buildings allotted to the secre- 
tary and clerk to the king, for keeping all the registers. 
The order and system is most admirable herein, and I have 
ofttimes wondered to see the great number of men witli 
no other duty or work all day but writing and registering. 
Tlicse posts are of much houoiir; the clerks all reside in tlie 
palace, lait in different apartments, and they have dilfereiit 
duties. Some make entry of all goods arriving for the king ; 
others, the dues and taxes paid day by day ; others, the ex- 
penditure of the king's household ; othere, the most uotal)le 
inciduuts of each day, both what happens at court and in 
tlie rest of the kingdom ; in sliorfc, all news, for he has every- 
thing registered; and each clerk has his separate room. They 
keep also a register of all strangers who come there, taking 
their names and nationalities, the time of their arrival, and 
the business that has brought them, and so they did with us. 
It is a wondrous thing to observe their number and the 
perfect order that exists among tlieni, aud how fast they 
••vrite on their palm-leaves, as described: these are of the 
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length and breadth of tlie leaves of coco-trees, but thicker 
and stiffer. Tliey make of them a kind of book, by meaus 
of holes in the thicker ends of the leaves, through which 
they pass a fillet, and thus bind together as many as are 
required. 

The king hath the like writers in all towns, ports, harbours, 
and frontier passaj^es of his kingdom, who render account to 
those of the palace, all being well organised and in obedience 
one to another, each having his proper superior. Throughout 
the whole Malabar coast there is the same manner of writing 
and the .same ordering thereof. 

About five hundred paces from the palace and the enclosure 
of the king's residence is the great Pagode or temple of the 
king (though he hath also a small one in his palace) : that ia 
the principal of all the many temples in the countr}'. Inside 
is the figure of the idol wliich they worship, and also call 
Pajodt. This figure, which i? placed in the inmost part of 
the temple, has the head of a man, but exceediug hideous and 
frightful, of the same fashion as we are wont to figure devils. 
I have observed this temple and Pagixle of the king at leisure. 
It is all covered in, the waU.s lined on the inside with bright 
and polished copper, and with doors of the same. Before the 
entrance there is a large porch and a close, like a churchyard, 
well secluded and near the gate of the temple ; next there is a 
little pond or bathing-place, where they bathe, and at the 
door on the inside are some burnt ashes of the dead, as at 
the other pagodes. Proceeding further, one meets a copper 
figure in the form of a cow, and that is only seen through a 
grill ; further on is another figure, of which I have spoken, 
which is of gold, enriched witli precious stones. The whole 
temple ia of itself very dark, but there are a great number of 
lamps burning within, which makes it quite clear. Tlie 
Gentile Nairs on their way to the king fail not all to go in 
and worship this idol; albeit they tarry not long over their 
piayera. This idol, too, I could only see through bars, for 
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person 

first place that in accoutrements and dress he differs in no 
•way from the other Naira, being no more clothed than they, 
except that he wears not so many ornament"?, valuables, or 
precious stones as the other lords. Rut on a day of festival 
or solemnity it is not possible to see (anywhere) more gold or 
gems than he carries ; but this happens rarely, and at the 
great ceremonies only' ; for ordinarily he wears only a little 
gold chain round his waist, having a jewelled clasp in front. 
When he takes a walk he is always accompanied by Nairs, 
as well within as without his palace : he never employs 
others. The great lords go before and behind, but none by 
his side, while his guards line the way on both sides as 
he passes. When they salute him, it ia their fashion, both 
gentle and .simple, to put tlieir .shields or bucklers under one 
armpit, and their swords under the other, joining botli hands 
over their heads, thrice separating and closing them, and thrice 
,ying Tabiran^ and once Samory, meaning thereby that after 
od, whom they call Tabiran, the Saninry comes next. 
When the king rises in the morning, as soon as he st^es the 
sun he prostrates himself before it with a fixed regard, as also 



1 According to De Couto, thia description is not overdrawn. That 
historian thns pictures him as he oatne to meet Furtftdo de Metido<;a at the 
riege of Kiinhyi's fort : — " Ho wore so many ortiamuiits, and on hia arina 
such a quantity of jewelled bracelets, that tliey extcn<led from the bt-nd 
of his elbowa down to big thuiub«, wherewith be was so weighted that he 
was obliged to Lave two pages each suftaintng one arm. From hie neck 
hang a collar of inestimable value. Id bis ears, earrings of the same 
aasaj, set with beautiful rubies and dianionJa, whose weight extended 
the cars down to the Bhoulders, bo that the value of what be carried upon 
him was indee<l great. He was naked from the wni«t to the head, while 
round the bead was bound a cloth of gold and silk in many folds, the 
ends reaching half-way down the leg, and round the head a jewelled 
coronet of four fingers' width, very richly set and of great vahie" 
{Dfc. XII. liv. IV, cap. i). 

» Tamhitran, ''lord''. 
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do all the Nairs, and addresses his prayers to it, holding his 
Lands over his head and opening and shutting them three 
times. After that he straightway rubs his body all over with 
odoriferous oil ; this lasts about an hour, and then he goes to 
bathe in one of the ponds within the palace close. To get 
there he passes along a lengthy covered way leading to it. 
Standin<i; in the water, is a closet or pavilion of trellis-work 
to which he betakes himself ; at tlie brink is another, with a 
covered passage between. Wliile he is in the water the lords 
and officers rub him and tend him, and everyone there does 
what ho can to assist ; but it must be taken for granted that 
none of those present gets into the water, however great a 
lord he l>e. After being well bathed and rubbed he enters 
the other closet on the brink, where he gets well dried ; after 
this be has his whole body slightly rubbed with a more 
precious and aweet-smelliug oil than before, this being dono 
with the hands until all the nil has been rubbed in, and none 
appears ou the skin. This done, hia valet takes some colours 
and powdered wood, with other odorous drugs mixed with 
scented water, and applies the same to his forehead and to 
his body above the waist, together with some leaves and 
flowers of difl'ereut sorts, which they pn.ste on wherever they 
have put these scented stuffs, and particularly on the fore- 
head and breast.^ It is only the king and greut lords who 
may deck themselves out with such show and curiosity, and 
so preserve themselves more carefully than the rest from 
pollution: the reason being that it would take much time and 
trouble to be alwaj'S washing and dressing again and again. 
After all this they moisten a little of the ashes of their 
ancestors, and smear that on the forehead and breast : the 
rest of the people do this too, but all that other dressing 
is indulged in only by the king and grandees, and by the 
king more than all : it is his chief manner of adornment. 
While the king is at his bath, every morning, without 

' Similarly to the Maldirc custom, see above, p. 165. 
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fail, some dozen or fifteen of the prettiest girls in the 
country, of whom the eldest is not tweuty years of age, all 
beautifully adorned with gold and jewels, and dressed in 
white in the native style, some bearing large basins, others 
vessels of gold or silver gilt full of water, take some fresh 
dnng of cow or bull and tnix it with water in these vessels, 
while others dash some water upon the walls and pavements 
of the palace ; they then with both hands rub the dung 
thus mixed ujwn the pavements and walls. All the Gentiles 
in general do the same in their own houses, deeming it Ixith 
a very good and a very righteous practice. This washing is 
done twice a day in the king's apartments ; all the pavements 
and walls of the halls and courts and pas.sages used by the 
king when he gt)es to the pagode, or to his other apartments 
for dinner, art; thus cleaned ; and notice is previously given 
whither he intends to proceed, in order that there be no 
omission of what is proper. 

When he comes forth of his batli he most often goes to 
the temple, and thence to his food in another palace within 
the same enclosure, which is a part of the grand palace, de- 
voted entirely to that purpose. While he takes his repast he 
sits upon a piece of well-polished wood, and eats oJf balsam 
leaves, like the other Bramenis. He never eats either flesh, 
fish, or anything that has had life, for he is of the Brameny 
caste, and wears the cord like the rest. He eats nothing but 
rice, cooked with milk, butter, and sugar, and divers kinds of 
brotlia made of vegetables, herbs, melons, cucumbers, and 
other fruits, such as water-melons {Pa^ie^uea), etc. What 
remains of his meal is cast to the crows and other birds, as I 
have seen done in the case of the other Nair kings, who are 
all of the same law. 

This prince is magnificently served by his officers, of whom 

'e has a vast number. He takes his food at noon, and eats 

mce a day, and is three hours at table. He goes to bed 

'ate, and after a collation of some fruit or preserves of 

E E 
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the native sort. After his dinner he despatches his busines-s, 
and then changes his apartment, going to another prepared 
for him to receive all comers ; and it is not that wherein he 
sleeps, takes his leisure, or eats. Here he is, as it were, ex- 
posed to public view, and if any would speak with him he 
may ; if no aifairs present themselves, he passes the time 
with his lords, and is much amused with buffoons and 
mountebanks, whereof he has always a goodly number. 
The Nair kings and lords often play a game of chance, which 
is a kind of chess, played with dice. He takes pleasure also 
in seeing the Nairs fence with one another with sword and 
buckler, whereat they sometimes get wounded ; others, again, 
use pikes. 

When a lord or Nair has been a-hunting, he delights in 
being able to present his game in public to the king, who is 
much pleased thereby. About the king are always a number 
of the children of the great Nair lords, who serve him as 
pages, one carrying his sword and buckler, another his 
parasol, another his gold box filled with betel — which he 
chews continually, according to the custom of all the Indians 
of the East — another his fan, wherewith he is fanned un- 
ceasingly, while another bears a gold basin into which he 
spits, for never in any place wherever he may be does he 
spit upon the ground : and no one would dare to spit upon 
the pavement of the halls, chambers, or galleries, but only in 
the courts and places where it is allowed. 

As for the queen, she lives in a separate palace, yet within 
the same enclosure as the great palace. She never eats with the 
king, and is seen but rarely, and then only at the windows and 
galleries of her palace or of the king's, wliither she frequently 
proceeds by a gallery which communicates between the two, 
and there they see each other in private. She bathes in the 
same manner and with the same ceremony as the king, and 
in the same pond ; but they cannot see each other, for they 
each have their own end of the pond with a space covered 
in. She has ordinarily her ladies about her, who pass 
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the time for her. The pond where they bathe is well 
enclosed and locked, and none but the king and queen 
do bathe there; there is a gallery whereby the queen 
descends on her side, and another for the king on his 
side. The ladies who are present to wash the queen do 
not enter the water, but remain in the closets and pavilions 
that are upon the pond, where the oiling, drying, and per- 
fuming is done ; and these ladies use all the same artifice 
and ceremony towards her as the lords use towards the king. 
The queen is of the Brameny race as well as ha She has 
her own Pagode, where she betakes herself with her ladies, 
then to her own apartments to take her food, and so on, as 
with the king. Only great ladies are about her person, and 
she has the pavements or boards, and the walls and passages 
where she goes, cleaned with this cow-dung of which I have 
spoken. I must not forget to mention, in passing, and as the 
opportunity arises, the great honour rendered by these people 
to cows, however low-bred, filthy, and all covered with dirt 
and dung they may be. They are allowed to enter the 
king's palace, and whithersoever their way leads, without 
anyone disputing their passage ; even the king himself, and 
aU the greatest lords, give place to them with the utmost 
respect and reverence, and the same with bulls and oxen. 

But to return to the queen : in her dress and attire she 
differs in no respect from the other Nair wives and ladies, or 
even from the princesses and great ladies, except that their 
ornaments are a little more charged with pearls and jewels. 
The mark of the greatest honour and grandeur with them is 
to have their ears large, as already described, and this queen 
had them so large that they reached the nipples. She is 
nude from the waist upwards, like all the other women, but 
covered all over with divers trinkets, pearls, and jewels, as 
are all other women of every rank, as I have frequently re- 
ared in speaking of them. These ladies had as much 
'' in seeing and speaking with me as I with them. 
Q[ all the time I resided in this state of Calecut, 1 

ee2 
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always lived at the court, where I was much beloved and 
caressed by the king, and by all the lords and other Gentiles 
about the court. They had been very glad if I had remained 
always with them ; not only the lords, but the king himself 
was anxious by all expedieuta to get me to Panany or 
Cognialy's CosU, in case I sliould get tired of Calecut, telling 
me that he would come there in a few days if I would go and 
await him there, or that he would take me there himself, that 
80 I should not leave him. But I could never bring myself 
to accept his offers, for the great desire I had to return to a 
Christian land, and also because the two Jesuit fathers tliere 
were at me every day, persuading me to go thence to Cochin 
or any other territory of theirs. One of these fathers behaved 
very rouglily and cruelly toward us ; he was an Italian, but I 
forget his name.^ The other, a Portuguese, named Father 
Hilaire, was very pleasant and agreeable, and consoled us 
unceasingly, assuring us always that we should be exceed- 
ingly welcome among Hs people. 

So, nhitT sojourning there all that time, we took resolu- 
tion to depart, in manner and with the fortune to be de- 
scribed in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Of the hingdoma of Chaly, Tananor, and Cochin. — Imj 
ment of the author, and other occurrences. 

We had remained about eight months at Calecut, my com- 
panions and I, waiting always for some Hollander ship to 
take us back to France. Seeing at length that none arrived, 
the Jesuit fathers of wliom I have spoken counselled us to 
go to Cochin, and put ourselves in the hands of the Portu- 
guese, as being the best means of returning home. To this 
end they gave us letters of introduction and recommenda- 
tion, that so we should come to no harm. We believed them 
• See above, p. 4(l6. 
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at the time, accepting their offers and trusting their words, 
insomuch that we took the letters, witli their instructions as 
to the conduct wo should observe when we reached their [i.e., 
the Portuguese] territory. We then settled our little affaira 
and took leave of the king, and the lords our friends. All 
were grieved at our departure, and chiefly the king, who 
made ua even fairer offers than ever before. He told us we 
were free to go or to stay ; if we were resolved to go, he 
would not prevent us,' but above all we should take especial 
heed not to ti'ust ourselves too much to the Portuguese. He 
bade give us money, and a passport containing orders that 
wheresoever we passed throughout his territory his officers 
and receivers were to furnish us with everything we needed. 
Only three of us desired to go, for our other companion was 
a Hollander and a Protestant, and said he would not budge 
from Calecut, or ever put himself at the mercy of the Portu- 
guese, who had treated liim ill on a former occasion.* 

Having, then, completed our preparations, jwhich lasted 
some days, we took the final step of departing and taking to 
the road, to the great regret of all the people, GentUes, 
Mahometans, and the rest; all but the Portujniese, who 
desired nothing better. The man who had attended us on 
behalf of the king, named Manjassa, a bitter enemy to the 
Portuguese, well forewarned us that we should suffer for it ; 
but that he had nothing to gain by keeping us. We bargained 
with some sailors to take us in iheix Almedie or barque as far 



' The immeinoriuJ parting speech of a noble host to his honoured 
guest : BO Alcinous to Odysseus : — 

oiKoy S4 r eyw teal tcT^fiara loltjv, 
ft <(' iOikuiv -/e fuvoir aeitotna Bt a' o' tis cpv^ei 
^nijjKiL'v. [Ofl., vii, 314-5.) 

* Pyrard and his two companions, whose fortunes are henceforward 
followed, were French Catholics; the fourth, who escaped from the 
Maldives, is here described as a Hollander, bnt above (p. 91) as a 
Fleming, who w*» a clever woiker in wood. Below, it aeetns he was a 
gunner. 
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as Cochin, which is but twenty leagues from Calecut. It 
was now towanis the end of February 1608 ; but we were 
betrayed by our boatmen, who were Mahometans and Mou- 
cois, for they told U8 they would set out at night when the 
tide was high, that then they would come and fetch us, and 
that we should hold ourselves in readiness with our goods. 
We believed their word ; but they came about midnight and 
called us ; they told us that they were going forward to the 
Almedie or boat, which was at a distance about half a league 
from where we were. The day before they had showed as 
where we had to embark, right in front of the Portuguese 
quarters, or rather a little further off; we were then lodged 
at the king's Alfandigue. We took the road with our bundles 
all along the sea-shore to find the boat, and the moon was 
shining brightly. When we got near the place where we 
believed them to be, we were accosted by twenty or thirty 
I'ortiiguese, Metifs and Indian Christians, all well armed. 
They were in ambush under the shadow of the Almedies of 
the Moucois, which are all on dry land (for when they return 
from the fishing they haul them ashore with their cargo, in 
such wise that the whole beach is covered with them). These 
Portuguese fell upon us, crying "Matar, matar^'; that is to say, 
"Kill, kill", and gave us some blows to frighten us the more. 
They seized us and bound our hands tightly behind our 
backs, threatening that if we spoke a word we were dead 
men. They held swords to our throats in this fashion for 
more than an hour without stirring from the spot, while some 
of them went to their quarter to speak with the fathers and 
their factor, and to take counsel what should be done with 
us. We begged them on our knees not to put us to death 
without confession, for that we were Catholics; but they 
mocked at all that, and called us Luteravm} He who had 

1 BouUaye-Ie-Gouz says that before the Spanish domination many 
French resided anionget the Portugueae in India, but since then the 
Inquisition had been very severe, and the French were frequently 
arrested as Louterano* (p. 200). 
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carried out this maaoeuvre was not the factor, but a captain 
of Cochin, who had been at Calecut for some time, to get 
back a ship that had been captured by the Malabar corsairs, 
which the king caused to be restored to hira on payment of 
money at a good bargain. This captain was a metif named 
Joan Furtado} a cruel and wicked man, and we could not 
well make out whether the fathers and the factor were in the 
plot or not. 

While they were taking counsel with the fathers and their 
factor or agent, we were under guard of some soldiers, still 
crying for mercy. They then returned, and threw us, bound 
and throttled, into an Almedie, from which we thought we 
were to be cast overboard and drowned. When the Almedie 
put out to sea she half filled with water, in the which we 
lay, believing we were going to the bottom, so many people 
had she aboard. They had stripped us quite naked, and 
taken from us everything we had. When on board they 
freed our arms a whit, and presently the captain eisked us 
what counsel and advice had been given to us by Manjassa, 
the man who had charge of us, and said he would kill him, 
but upon his word and honour we should take no harm. So 
we went coasting along till we had passed the territory of 
the king of Calecut, and were athwart that of the king of 
GhcUy^ a friend of the Portuguese. He it was who harboured 

1 Not identified. 

^ Chaliyam ; see notes above, pp. 368, 374. The town is mentioned 
by Ibn Batuta {Chdliydt), by Barbosa (Lisbon MS., Chiliate; Barceloni 
MS., Chaliani), " where there are numerous Moors, natives of the country, 
and ninch shipping"; in the Sommario of Ramusio {Chaha and Calia) ; 
by Barros and Linschoten (ChaU) ; by Andrada {Chare). The Portu- 
guese fort (see above, p. 374) perhaps gave it the name Cinacotta {qu. 
" little fort"). " We passed Cinacotta", says P. Vincenzo, "at the mouth 
of the river Ciali, where the Portuguese formerly had a fortress" (liv. i, 
cap. xzxiii). The same writer speaks of " the kingdom of Sale, so called 
from its situation among the lagoons" (liv. iii, cap. iii). G. de Orta 
thought Chinacota (as he writes it) meant " fort of the Chinese" (ff. 586, 
188). CMDoena, perhaps with poetic licence, speaks of the " lofty 
-* Ciak". bailfe by Nuno da Cunha {Lusiadas, x, 61). 
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the nephew of the king of Calecut when Jie was in 
with his ancle, as related above. There they landed, ta 
us with them. No houses were to be seen. After 
counsel afresh among themselves, they bound us still 
strongly, and sent some of their fellows to Calecut to 
what was said about us. What annoyed them most was that < 
other comrade, the Hollander, was not with us, as they thouj 
he must be; the fact being that he would have accompani 
us as far as the boat, had be not by good fortune been tab 
sick. They regretted the loss of him much, as he nraa 
gunner by craft, I know not how it happened, but the kx 
and all the people of Calecut knew all about it the same da' 
for, as I afterwards learned, our comrade who remains 
when he heard the news, went straightway to the king, ej 
claiming that he would remain no longer, and, in fact, retume 
to Moutingui^ to the Malabar corsairs there, who receive 
him gladly, because, as I said, lie was a good gunner. But a 
soon «is the kinjt of Calecut was advised of this, he sent fol 
the Jesuit fathers, the factor, the writer, and all the otha 
Portuguese there, and was hot in his anger against them 
telling them he would have them answer for us. for it wai 
currently believed we were killed. The fathers and the rea 
made their excuses, as to which the king made them sweai 
upon the Jesuit fathers' book ; they put all the blame upoi 
him that had seized us. Forthwith the king sent and bume< 
that ship of his that was there, and the fellow has neve 
dared return there since, as I was informed some time after 
wanls at Goa. 

Having thus landud in the Chaly country, they consultei 
together fur about lialf an hour. This we thought mean 
judgment of death for us ; but presently the captain returui 
and told us we were in perfect safety in his hands, swi 
t^j us by the Holy Gospels that nothing shoiUd harm us, 
bidding us be of good cheer. We, however, put no truat 
his word, anil remained praying on our knees, sn ihol 
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were at the greatest pains to reasanre us. We could not 
uifike liim btlieve that we were Catholics, for he always called 
U3 Lutheraiios, although we went so far as to ask for even. 
their beads and books to pray to God withal, and said the 
service along with them ; but they kept saying tliat all this 
was but a make-believe. They led us about a league and a 
half acros.s country, and then concealed u.s so well thut uono 
of the neighbouring village discovered us. They gave us 
good enougli cheer, but that did not raise our spirits, for we 
deemed ourselvo.s adjudged to death, and as men who await 
only tiie appointed hour. The shed in which we were was 
always well closed and barred, for fear lest any should per- 
ceive us. They remained there for a whole day, awaiting the 
return of the messeugers to Calecut. They brought us Por- 
tuguese clothes, which they made us put on, in order that 
none might recognise us. We had till now carefully pre- 
served the passport of the king of Calecut; so, wlien his 
messenger had retuined, the captain came and asked if we 
had not a passport from the Saniory. We answered yes, and 
gave it to hira. We never saw it again, and all this was doue 
of design, and they made us march by night and not by 
day. So at uightfaU they took the road to Tananor,' and we 
marched all night by the light of the mcxin, and came to a 
halt at daybreak at the town of Chaty, which is four or five 
Iwigups from Tanauor; there we spent another day. In tlie 
evening they took from us also t!ie letter the Jesuit fathers 
had given us, and during that night we arrived at Tananor, 



' TVJntJr. I don't know where Pyrard geU tlie extra syllable. The king 
was the Raja of Vettatt Putiynnyaili, known to Miday4Ii8 as the Vtttalt 
Jinju. The family became extinct in 179.3, after the British occupation. 
TAniir is a very ancient place. Barbosa (ed. Hak. Soc., p. 153) nays it 
^btilonged to a, lord who dwelt inland, and had "much shipping and 
ie, for these Moon are great mcrchaute". It appears in the .V'»>marH>, 
;<• Rarms Aixii|-nda, etc., as Tunor, 1'. V'inceiizo says it was iu his tioae 
^he kingdom of Cochin (liv. iii, C4ip, iii); but this is 
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the king of which place was the same who had delivered 
over the two Hollander merchants or factors to the Portu- 
guese of Cochin, as I have told ahove. The Portuguese have 
a church there, also a Jesuit father, a factor, and some other 
Christians, as at Calecut. Before entering the town, the 
captain sent word to the priest and the factor to give them 
notice of our coming. It so happened that one of the Jesuit 
fathers of Calecut had already arrived there, and while we 
were waiting in a little wood, the boy who had been sent 
returned with a letter which made them all very sad and 
anxious, and to all appearance they were hampered with us, 
and regretted they had ever captured us ; for neither the Jesuit 
father of Calecut, the one named Father Hilaire, nor he of Tan- 
anor, nor even the factor, wished to be mixed up in the aflair, 
— at least they so pretended. They required that we should be 
tjvken to some place remote from the town, for fear of being 
discovered by anyone. The Calecut father went back forth- 
with, lest it should be said that he was a consenting party. 
After two days there they resolved to have done with us, 
and to send us to Cochin, twelve leagues off, and put us on 
board a large Almedie manned by Moucois, and two soldiers 
and their servants. But before despatching us they took 
from us the Portuguese clothes they had given us, and left 
us each with nothing but a cotton cloth of the size of a 
shroud, wherewithal to clothe us, and cover us by night as 
well as day. They assured us we should be well received at 
Cochin, and should come to no harm, and that they had 
written a letter to the captain of Cochin, and to the Jesuit 
fathers, and had also sent on the letters we had of the Cale- 
cut fathers, which would be of use to us. But, in fact, they 
acted quite otherwise, for they sent word that they had 
taken us at sea, and had slain all the Malabar corsairs and 
the Moucois of the ship ; and further, that we were coming 
with a design to rebuild the fortress of Cognialy, which the 
king of Calecut had promised to the Hollanders, as, in fact, 
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the rumour went at Calecut ; indeed, they told us to say 
thiit we had been taken prisoners at sea. All that was said 
with two inteulioiis, the one to make an open avowal of our 
capture, the other, the hope of reward for having achieved 
so good an enterprise. 

These Moucois who escorted us make no fires in their 
Almedie, wherefore they cook beforehand lat^e pots of rice, 
and keep it 8tee[>ed in cold water, so that it does not go 
bad. Moreover, they fry a large quantity of salt lish of the 
small kind the Portuguese call Canallf^ ; they also carry a 
quantity of fruit and cocos : upon this fare they supported 
themselves, as we did, too. We sailed nearly all day and all 
night, and about ten o'clock in the morning arrived at 
Cochin. We were left for a con-siderable time before being 
put on shore, because the soldiers of our guard went to seek 
the governor with their letter. It was astonishing the great 
crowd of people who came to look at us. 

It was about an hour and a half ere we landed ; everj'one 
was telling us we were to be hung, at the same time point- 
ing out to us a large square on the right hand as you enter 
the town from the river. Tins square is called by the name 
of St. John, and has a fine church. They showed us a gal- 
lows-tree, whereon two or three Hollaudera had been hung, 
(til the other side of the river was the very handsome resi- 
dence of the bishop. All this pave us Init a {wior hope for 
our future. We were then landed, and a miserable sight we 
were, all naked, save only for the covering of a mere rag of 
cotton. We were forthwith taken in charge by a Portuguese 
sergeant, whom they call a Meriijnc* who was accompanied 
by seven or eight slaves. Christian Caftres of Mozaiubique. 
each witli his halbert or partisan. These are bumbailiifs, 

' r. »., p, 388. Mr. Log.iD says this tisli must be tbi- sardine-iike iish, 
common on the coast, and called matti by the Maluy&li8 ; it is |MThnpe 
the Mine as that called by Day chujieu Umgictps, which he 8ay« ih called 
mtttthi \n Canara and \orth iMalabar {FMies of India, p. G'M). 

* Port. iHciriiJiu, a tipetiLff or usher. 
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and are called Piom^ ; all the Portuguese sergeants have a 
great many always with them. These sergeants and all 
other officers of justice never go about without a stick (their 
mark of office), which is as thick as a musket-stock, and of 
the length of an arm and a half : this they call Vara de 
Justicia. They carry no arms except a sword, but at night 
they are well armed with a cuirass, and a morion on their 
heads. They go on their watch at eight or nine o'clock till a 
very late hour, and beat all the streets, and so cause all 
persons to retire. 

This Merigne then took us to the captain of Cochin, that 
is, the governor ; for at all the Portuguese places in India 
they call their governors captains.* 

This captain was a great noble, and questioned us of 
divers things. His daughters and wife had a curiosity to see 
us as a rarity, for in those parts wives and daughters are 
never in the society of men. He accordingly sent us to 
their chamber, where they eyed us all over, and were amazed 
at our condition, and mocked the Portuguese, that let them- 
selves be so often beaten by the Hollanders, English, and 
Prench; for they make no distinction between these three 
nations. The daughters were very pretty, and r^arded us 
with some pity ; I believe they would have done us a good 
turn if they could or durst, but they had no means of so doing. 
They were Mestifves, and as pretty and fair as girls here. 
After they had eisked us questions of one sort and another, 
the captain ordered the Merigne to take us to the Oydor de 
Cidade,' as being robbers and his proper game. As we were 
marched through the streets, it was a marvel to see the immense 

' Port, pedo, Sp. peon, from pe, " foot"; orig. a foot soldier, then an 
orderly, and now used all over India for a messenger on the staff of an 
official (see Yule, Glost., s. v.). The badge of office of the Anglo-Indian 
peon is a brass plate, fixed on a shoulder-belt of cloth. 

I The governor of a Portuguese town is called c<q>iUlo de cidade. 

' Ouvidor de cidade, i.e., " town's magistrate". 
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crowd that followed us, some taking pity upon us and telling 

us to have no fear, but to put our trust in God ; others 

calling U8 LnOierano robbers, that should be hung. This 

Oydor, or criminal judge, after iuterrogating us and getting 

our answers, sent us back to the captain, saying that he was 

our proper judge, for that we were prisoners of war, and came 

uuder liis cognizance. Whereupon the captain, seeing that 

the Oydor would not take charge of us, and himself having 

no desire for the job, commanded the Merigne (who also was 

much bothered, as he had notliing to gain in the business) to 

take us to the prison, to await an opportunity of being sent 

on to Goa, to be there judged by tlie viceroy, for that lie 

would not take any cognizance of us. Indeed, we were no 

more questioned thenceforward, but were at once cast into 

prison ; and there was none who offered ua even a glass of 

water or a morsel to eat during all this time, that is to say, 

for more than four days. 

This prison is the only one in all the town of Cochin, and 

is called the Trojicu} It is built in the form of a large and 

lofty square tower, and high above, in the middle of the 

floor, is a lai;ge square hole, Hke a very trap or the hatches of 

a ship, which is closed and locked ; there they let down tlie 

prisoners in a scale or wooden table, whicii they lower with a 

rope, and draw up again by a pulley. It is si.v or seven 

fathoms in depth, like a well, and below there is no door, but 

only a large square window in the wall, of an arm and a 

halfs length in thickness, to admit some light. This hole or 

window is trellised with thick, square-cut bars of iron, through 

which you can pass a tivo-pound loaf of bread, and through 

which the gaoler does pass whatever be gives to tlie prisoners, 

just as one would put bread into an oven with a loiig-hafted 

shovel. This grill is triple, for there is one within, one witli- 

out, and one betwi.xt This prison is verily the most frightful 

I 'Ilie Dame of the chief prison at Lisbon, aud thence applied to 
■iniilAr prisons at Goa, Cochin, aiid elsewhere. 
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and crtiel, I think, that exists in any part of the wnrld, and ret 
some have been in it for five or six years. While we were 
on the upper floor, they wrote down tlie names of all 
three of us on paper. That upper prison is set apart for such 
as give a good sum of money to the gaoler, who notwilh- 
sUinding puts their feet in irons, however great folks they 
be. I'p there they keep also such as are sick, by leave of 
the judges and magistrates. The first man we met there was 
a Hollander, named Martin DoiiM, who lost his ship on the 
Maldives, as I have related.* The sight of him assured us a 
little, but when we saw they were going to put us below, we 
be^n to be greatly saddened. This Hollander told us lie 
had been there a very long time, and that it was only recently 
he had been brought above, and that the Jesuit fathers were 
the cause of his being badly treated. I will tell hereafter 
wliat happened to him. "We found there also a gentleman 
who had been at Marseille.s, and spoke French well. He 
asked me for news of Monsieur de Guise,* having seen much 
of him at Marseilles, and also been in his service. He also 
inc[uired if we had anything to live upon, and learning we 
had not, he gave us a gold piece of the value of a eroisade. 
At length they lowered us down into the prison with the 

• Martin Uoinburgli ; see above, pp. 292-3, and in vol. ii. 

* Charlea de Lorraine, fourtli Due lie (Juise, bom 20th August 1571. 
AfttT the aBsassination of his father, Henry, the third duke, in 1587, he 
\vaj3 Icejit A prisoner iu the castle of Tours, until he made hia e8cap>e in 
^h^\\. He took a promjiietit part on the side of the League during the 
next three years, hut nt length submitted to Henry IV, under treaty 
arrangenienta effected by Sully, The allusion in the text is to his cap- 
ture of Marseillea iti 1596. when it was on the point of being handed 
over to the king of Spain, an enterprlHe which he conducted with 
nchiiirahle skill and courage. In IG17 he led the royal army of Cham- 
pagne against the leagued princes, and it 1G23 achieved a naval victory- 
over the insurgents of Rochelle. In the dispnti-s between Louis XIII 
and Marie de Medicis he adopted the side of the queen-mother, and in 
1131 wiia constnuiiod by Richelieu to leave the kingdom. He chose 
Florence as his place of exile, and dietl at Cuna, in tlie Sicnnese district, 
in 164-0 {Nonv. Biog. Gin.; Michaud, Bu<g. L'nir,). 
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rest. There were there about six or seven score prisoners 
— Portuguese, Melifs, and Indians, Christians, Jlahonictans, 
an<l Gentiles, of all sorts and conditions. Among these we 
were treated with some courtesy. 

Among the prisoners there was an elderly person that was 
a kind of judge over the rest, who obeyed liini.' Evmyone 
give.s him nn entrance fee, for his goodwill, hidf of which he 
gives to the gaoler. He is a Portuguese or Melif, and it is 
his duty to maintain the lamp before the image of Our Lady. 
Mass is said on all festivals ami on Sundays at the outside 
near the grill, where it can be heard within. This prison is 
the most filthy, stinking, and noisome place imaginable, for 
the prisoners perform all their necessities one after anotlicr 
in vessels, which are voided only in- the evening. Tliis 
engenders such an infection, and an atmosphere so stinking 
and stilling, that one can hardly breathe. For at night the 
grill is shut with a trap-dnnr frnm above, so that the heat of 
the climate, added to tfiat of the place where .so many people 
are huddled up pell-mell, engenders a close and stifling at- 
mosphere, wherein it is impossible to survive long \rithout 
becoming sick. A lamp is allowed to hang there alight 
all night, yet even that full often for want of air goes out. 
Gaolers are always on the watch to guard against any enter- 
prises, and every night they search the goods and clothes of 
every inmate: and there is a great iron chain reaching from 
one end of the prison to the other, to which is fastened I he 
foot of everyone imprisoned for crime: they did not, however, 
subject us to this treatment. Everyone is constrained to 
remain naked, both tlay and night, by reason of the heat ; 
and one has even to lie sideways for want of room, and 
because of the great numlM^r of persons there ; yet for all 
that one must perforce touch one's neighbour, in such wise 

• Such a fhiijni of the inmateB of a prison was a well- recognised per- 
fWDAge in Euglaiiil,— <■.(/., Mr. Meloiioyn at the Marshalsea {KodrrirL 
Random, ch. Ixi). 
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tliat the sweat exudes in large drops. Some slaves and 
paiipt-rs were eniployetl in refreshing the company with a 
larye fan, both day and night, for which service the elder or 
judge of the prison gives them something : without that it 
were impossible to live through it. We were the most piti- 
ful sight in the world to witness after we had been there four 
or five days. 

It was a great csonsolation tliat every day there was given out 
of pity a demy tengut} equal to five sols heri; \i.e., in France], 
to every Portuguese or Metif ; and to the rest, once a day, 
some cooked rice and badly prepared fish, alwut as much as 
would serve one for a single meal, with some water to drink : 
this was given every morning, to last till the next day at the 
same hour. Water was also given for washing and bathing, 
and everyone washed all naked with the rest. One thing I 
remarked througlunit all India, that the Gentiles and Maho- 
metans, at their wa.shing and bathing, never discovered their 
private parts, but always kept them covered with a cloth. It 
was only the Christians that had no shame in the matter, 
and even took pleasure in exposing them in a vile and dis- 
gusting lUiinner. While we were iu this miserable plight no 
one without wa.s uiiiuled to aid us, because of our betrayer 
who had ca])tured us, and of tlie false letter he had written 
against us : that was the cause of our being so cruelly en- 
treated. There we remained nine or ten days, and I believe 
if we had remained there longer we had been all dead men : 
for Ihe heat and infection were insupportable, and caused our 
whole bodies to be covered with lai^e boils and eruption.^, 
which gave us very grievous pain. 

' Port, m-ia tanga. Mr. D» Cunha (Imlo-Port. Nam) states that 
half tangos were coined & few ycAra later than this, andcr the viceroy, 
J. Azavedo. llic author seems to indicate the existence of the coin 
lierc. It ia no doubt overstated in value, oa in vo\. ii he gives the 
value of the silver tauga of Goa as 7^ sous in India, and 5 sous in 
France. The current Porlugueae value waft CO to C2 reis (see Yule, 
Cln**., 8. V. " tangha", and in Siipplt,, "pnrdso"). 
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At length, by the advice of certain of the Portuguese 
prisoners, we wrote a letter to the Jesuit fathers of the 
Cochin college. The superior presently came to visit us, 
and recognising us to be Frenchmen and Catholics, went to 
request the governor to order our release. The governor 
replied that he could not do so absolutely, but that he would 
send us to Goa, to the Viceroy, and that meantime we should 
be enlarged in the town, on condition that he would answer 
for us at all times, and especially when called upon to pro- 
duce us. This was effected, and during all that time, about 
six weeks, we were fairly treated, being well received by 
some and badly by others. We had but little time and 
opportunity to learn all the particulars of this king- 
dom and town of Cochin, which is one of the finest dis- 
tricts and most healthy towns of the Portuguese in India ; 
yet I will shortly describe what I was able to note during ray 
sojourn. 

The kingdom of Cochin is situate under the altitude of 
eight degrees from the equinoctial, towards the latitude of the 
Arctic pole. It is one of the kingdoms of Malabar. The 
country has the same climate as Calecut, and is equally fertile 
in the same trees, herbs, and fruits ; indeed, the two states are 
contiguous. Living is cheap, except that bread is dearer than 
at Goa, because the wheat comes from Cambaye to Goa, and 
is carried thence throughout all India. The orders and dis- 
tinctions of the people — that is, of the Nairs and Moucois — are 
the same; the manners and customs are similar to those 
of Calecut, wherefore it would be wearisome and superfluous 
to repeat a description of their manners, customs, and police, 
seeing it would be all the same as is set forth above. The 
country, in like manner, abounds with pepper and with 
precious stones ; but all the pepper is taken by the Por- 
tugiiese, to whom the king of Cochin sells it : he collects it 
from all parts of his realm, stores it in his granaries, and sells 
it when he thinks fit, and not otherwise. 

F F 
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This king is not so puissant as he of Calecut. The Portu- 
guese have always assisted him, and even now assist and 
succour liim, alheit in a secret and underhand fashion : but 
for that the king of Calecut had long ere this subdued him. 
Indeed, it is said that in fonner days the kingdom of Cochin 
was subject and tributary to him of Calecut.^ At the present 
day, however, he is no longer so, and that is owing to the 
Portuguese, as I have said. He is sovereign over his own 
territory, and holds himself equal with the king of Calecut ; 
and on this account they are always at war and on bad terms. 
Wherefore, according as the Portuguese support the king of 

chin, so does the Samory support the Malabars and the 
other enemies of tlie Portuguese. The latter have never had 
so good a friend in the Indies as the king of Cochin, nor 
has anyone given them so much trouble as the Samory : ay, 
and he does so still every day. 

There are two towns of Cochin, the one being the old town, 
distant from the sea about a league and a half, where the 
king resides ; the other only a league from the sea, at the 
mouth of a large river, upon which also the old town is. The 
new town belongs to the Portuguese, and is fortified with 
good walls and a citadel.* The kings of Cochin have given 
them this place, and some land round about, over which they 
exercise full dominion. The bay and mouth of the river is 
large ; iu it appear three great rocks in a line, lying, like the 
coast toward the north, between a quarter N.W. and a quar- 
ter S.S.E. 

' Pyrard is quite correct. The Samorins, with Mahomedan aaaistance, 
had made all the Malabar chiefs their dependents, except perhaps the 
KdUttiris in the extreme north, and their cousins, the Travaneore family, 
in the extreme south. To the disaffected the coming of the Portuguese 
was a godsend (as to Cochin, see Barbosa, Mak. Soc., p. 156). Hence 
the favourable reception of the Portuguese at Cannanore, Cochin, and 
Quilon. 

2 Excellent plans of Cochin will be found in Baldtens, and in Ressende 
{Sloaue MS. No. l'»7). 
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After Goa, the Portuguese have no town so fine and large 
as Cochin. It is built of very handsome houses, churches, 
and monasteries ; and the Portuguese and Christians there 
have the same order of government as at Goa, whereof I shall 
speak at large hereafter. They have a bishop, many churches 
and convents, a Jesuits' college, and a royal hospital for the 
Portuguese, as in their other towns. The river is a fair broad 
stream, and affords good harbourage. At the entrance from the 
north — that is, on the left side — ^is a little island, containing 
the handsome and splendid mansion of the bishop, which 
they call Vaypin} The town is very populous, as well with 
Portuguese as Indians, both Christian (of whom there are a 
large number) and infidel, who, however, are not permitted 
to exercise their paganism in the town, but have to go with- 
out, to places depending upon the king of Cochin. There is 
great traffic and shipping there, and vessels come and enter 
this river from all parts : in short, for traffic and affluence of 
all the necessaries of life, it is a second Goa. This great 
shipping has rendered the country of the Cochin king busy, 
rich, and opulent ; the king himself has become more wealthy 
and powerful, because he sells promptly all the produce of 
his country, and receives in return all that his country has 
need of, besides the tribute and presents that he gets daily from 
the Christian, Moor, and Gentile merchants. The king and 
the inhabitants, as well Nairs as Moucois and other Malabars, 
Gentiles and Mahometans, agree well with the Portuguese, 
and live in peace. There is a vast number of Jews there 
that are very rich, and all the other different nations live in 
perfect liberty as to religion, each having its own temple, 

> /.?., Vypeen island point. The formation of this island between the 
backwater and the sea (and it is still an island, as Mr. Logan informs 
me, contrary to Dr. Burnell's note in Linschoten, i, 69) is said to have 
taken place in a.d. 1341. Its name, Ptttu Veppn {i.e., new deposit), is 
given to an era still in limited use among the people atx>ut Cochin. 

F F 2 
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except in the Portuguese town, which is reserved to that 
nation. The town where the king resides is called by the 
Portuguese Cochin de riba, or Dacyina^ tliat is, the upper, 
because it is higher up on the river than that of the Portu- 
guese. The Cochin country is flat, very fertile, and well wooded, 
like the rest of the Malabar coast Between the two Cochins are 
continuous houses, like suburbs, and it is the same all round. 
The country is well peopled and rich ; and in the old Cochin 
is a market, where there is great traffic, and the king takes 
his dues there, as he does upon all merchandise coming from 
abroad. Certain tribute is levied on behalf of the king of 
Cocliin in the Portuguese town, while the Portuguese levy dues 
on all goods for the king of Spain. There is also at Cochin a 
vast number of elephants and horses. The Nairs in the Portu- 
guese town give place to the Portuguese, and let them pass 
when they meet them ; in the old Cochin the Portuguese do 
the same to the Nairs : so the king has ordained, in order to 
avoid all disputes ; but this is done only there. Wlien the 
Nairs and Malabars walk in tlie streets, they clang their shields 
against their sides without ceasing, so loud as to be heard 
afar off, and so the rest of the people retire to their dwell- 
ings.* This clanging is also a kind of brag, and he who 
makes the most noise is the most esteemed. These shields 
and arms are made by the Gentile artizans, and are very 
beautiful, being worked in designs of all colours, gold, silver, 
and azure, varnish and lacquer. They are studded, too, 
with large gilt nails. The beautiful workmanship of these 
idolater Indians is indeed wonderful. Tlieir children are 
taught to work from the age of five or six, and they have the 
keenest aptitude possible, understanding in but a short time all 
they see done. It may be remarked, however, that they follow 
their crafts from father to son, and marry their children to 
others of the same condition. 

' Port, da rilm, "of the river"; or tla cima, "apper". 
« I'.."., p. .383. 
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Justice is administered between them [i.e., the Portuguese] 
and the traders or inhabitants, of whatever nation or religion, 
according to the laws and regulations of Portugal, and the 
king of Cochin has no jurisdiction except over his own 
subjects and criminals who take refuge with him. So also 
in like case the Portuguese cannot follow their criminals 
into the territory of the king of Cochin, or any further than 
the limits of the assigned territory. 

For the space of six months from the month of May or 
April, sometimes earlier, sometimes later, until the month of 
November or thereabouts, no ships or barques enter the Cochin 
river. The reason is that the west wind comes from the sea, 
and the heavy and continual rains throw up from the laud side 
such a quantity of sand at the mouth of the river, that banks 
are formed of such a height that it is impossible for either 
ships or barques to pass them. But when the rains cease there 
comes a contrary wind from the east, which drives the sand 
into the sea, and renders the river navigable for all manner of 
large crafb.^ This happens not only at Cochin, but all over 
India, at the mouths of rivers, which the Portuguese call 
larre^ — that is, entrance. 

The principal trade of Cochin is in pepper, and only the 
kings of Calecut and Cochin exercise it. The king of Cochin 

1 Mr. Logan informs me that this theory is not correct. The sand- 
banks are formed, not in the monaooD, but in the fair season (Sept.- 
Alay). The bar is cleared by the tidal scour during the monsoon, and 
the river is then closed for navigation, owing not so much to the state 
of the banks as to the heavy surf on the bar. Our engineers use every 
eifort to promote the tidal scour, which, with the river current, clears 
the bar. A year or two ago the river forced a new passage for itself 
through the Vypeen island ; and this, the Cruz Milagre gap, had to be 
closed at considerable expense. 

^ Fort, harra ; Bluteau defines the term as " the entrance of a port 

by which alone ships can enter or leave it ; or, the entrance of a port 

where between the two shores the tide ebbs and flows ; the bar of Goa 

to one of the best ports (xic) in the world, but you cannot enter or leave 

*- Ude." 
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^Aes h, Imjs h, and ooiDects it ; he has some of his o% 
and sIbo Xaka tnimte cf others who have it, and the rest 1 
bars thzoQgh his facLors. and has magaziiies for storing i 
He keeps it sometJineB two or three jeais before he sells i 
Xowbere in all the Ifalahar Indies is there so mach pepp 
as there and at Calecnt, for the Poxtnguese, who trade ever] 
where,canseitaIItobebKn]^ttheie. The next greatest trad 
is carried on with Bengal, and the merchandise carried tfaer 
most frequently is the little shells of the Maldives, wherewitl 
every year many vessels are laden. The lialdive people cal 
them Boly, but the other Indians call them Cattryh in tbesi 
they make a mar>'elloas profit all over India. Where thu 
Portuguese are well received, they associate with the natives 
and join in their voyages ; yet all the mariners and pilots 
are Indians, either Gentiles or Mahometans. All these sea- 
men are called La«ar, and the soldiers Lasearits.* All this 
trade between Cambaye and the Cape of C!omorin is subject 
to much peril, because of the Malabar corsairs. When the 
fleet leaves Goa a large number of private galiots go with it 
for safety. These galiots are called Kavis de Chetie, and the 
men-of-war Nazis d^Armad^; in such wise that sometimes 
you sec a hundred and fifty sail together, both at their setting 
(till and return.* Nor is it only Goa which supplies these 
j^aliots : they come also from all the other Portuguese towns 
in India. All the ships of the Armadas are equipped at the 
t'xponso of the king of Portugal, for they never speak there 

' Hind, kauri, hence our *' cowry'' (see Yule's Glossary). 

* For tlio liistory of these words see Yule's Glossary. The distinction 
iiind(< horo (niid here alone, in books of tiiis period) is preserved in modem 
(iiiirH. 1 liroii^hout tiic Knst, la^car is applied to & native seaman ; in 
Ci'xlttii l.ifroit < II moans a native gunner, or a trooper of the Governor's 
hrtlMo l>.><ly-);u«nl. 

■■ ri>rl. .Vi»i'<i'.< </« I'/ialiii". Mul uavio.i (la armada. 

" Siioh a lli><t of nion'haiit vossols under convoy was called a Ca/Ua 

V'«' \>>l II, illld Vul.\ (iViw., s. v.). 
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of Spain or the Siianiards, but of Portugal, Goa, and the 
Indies only.^ The arms of the Indian Government are a 
sphere ; they put that on one side of their money, and tlie 
arms of Portugal on the other.^ 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



Voyage from Cochin to Goa. — Of the kingdom of Gananor 
and the estate of tJte Malabars. — An accident which 
happened to the autJtor. 

We remained at Cochin, imprisoned and at liberty, about 
two months. In the meantime there arrived a fleet of fifty 
Portuguese galiots, under the command of a Portuguese 
lord. He was on his way from the coast of Cape Comorin 
and from Point de Galle in the island of Ceylon, and came 
to Cochin for refreshment in passing. This is their ordinary 
practice ; for the Portuguese and the viceroy of Goa are wont 
every year at the beginning of summer, which is in the 
month of September, to equip two fleets' of a hundred 

^ It will be remembered here, as elsewhere, that Fyrard's sojourn in 
India was during the " captivity" or subjection to Spain (1580-1640). 
During this period India was governed entirely through the Cata da 
India at Lisbon, and altogether in the interests of Portugal and the 
Portuguese officials, who, as will be seen in voL ii, jealously excluded 
Spanish interference. 

* I have not observed any of the Portuguese Indian coins to have 
both the sphere and the arms : some have one and some the other. Some, 
such as the rod<t and the I'iniem, have the wheel of St. Catherine, which 
perhaps Pyrard mistakes for the sphere. 

' These armadas, which are the subjects of frequent description and 
reference in the histories and despatches, were called respectively Armada 
do Norte and Armada do Sud, or do Malavar. The chief captain of the 
latter was called Capitdo Mor da Costa do Malavar : and his vice- 
admiral Bometimes bore the patent of Capitao Mdr do Cabo de Comorim 
(Oe Conto, Dec. XII, liv. i, cap. viii). 
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galiota, along with three or four large galleya Half of this 
fleet they send to the north, as far as Diu or Cambaye, and 
thereabouts, to guard the coast, and hold their power over the 
sea, and prevent any from sailing there without their pass* 
port. The other half they send to the south, as far as Cape 
Comorin, for the same purpose, but principally to purge the 
sea of the Malabar corsairs, who wage war with them and 
with all traders. So it is, that in those parts of India none 
dare navigate the seas without a passport from the Portuguese, 
unless they feel themselves sufficiently strong to resist, as do 
the Arabs and the men of Sumatra and others, who are 
always at war with them. 

So while this fleet was refreshed for the space of five 
days, being about to return to 6oa, which is distant from 
Cochin 100 leagues to the north, we employed the Jesuit 
fathers to get iis a passage to Goa ; this they did, using 
their offices with the governor of Cochin, who delivered me 
to the general of the fleet, to be put into the hands of the 
viceroy. 

The governor, by name Don Francisco de Meneiso^ a near 
relative of the general, who bore the same name, put us back 
into prison two days before, with irons on our feet of more 
than thirty or forty pounds weight ; thus were we escorted 
to the galley by two Merignes, assisted by their pions or 
tipstaffs. We were so loaded that we could hardly walk; 
these irons were only a foot in length, but, being very thick, 
they wounded our feet and legs sorely. The general of the 
fleet having received us, incontinently placed us in a galiot, 

1 Don Francieco do Menezes. In tho royal despatch of 5tii March 
1612, the king says he is informed that this captain, while governor of 
Cochin, took some goods from the citizens and did not restore them, also 
that he prevented a neighbouring raja from paying a visit to the bishop 
of Cochin ; and gives order for an inquiry to be made, and in case the 
charges be found proved, he is to be deprived of his office (Liv. das Mon^., 
i, 198). 
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with the irons on our feet, and thus set out from Cochin at 
the banning of May 1608. 

As ill-lack would have it, I fell into the hands of the 
cruellest fellow in the world, the captain of the galiot 
wherein I was placed, by name Pedro de Poderoao} for neither 
he nor his men had any more pity for me than for a dog. 
Having these irons on my feet, I could not move from one 
place, so that everyone in going to and fro stepped upon 
me. This galiot was a very small one, and yet had such 
a number on board, that there was hardly room to lie down at 
full length. The crew insulted us in a thousand ways, exclaim- 
ing that as soon as we got to Goa we should be hung all 
three. The only consolation I got was from a religious of 
the order of St. Dominic, who, with a comrade, was with ua 
In these galiots they have a number of drinking vessels like 
glass water-bottles, but made of cally^ a white metal like 
tin, but much harder. As I have said, they never touch the 
vessel with the mouth while drinking. One day, when I 
was not taking care, I happened to touch it when I was 
taking a drink. A soldier observing me, forthwith came and 
gave me a violent cuff, which I bore without saying a word. 
The reason why the captain was so cruel, towards me was 
that he had been taken prisoner and badly treated by the 
Hollanders, and thought we were of that nation. During 
our voyage we had contrary winds and rain all the way to 
Goa, for it was already the beginning of winter, so we were 
twenty days in going from Cochin to Goa, a voyage which 
with a good wind we could have done in two or three days. 
Moreover, on the evening of the first day after we set sail, 
we had the misfortune to meet a large merchant vessel of 
Malabar. Our galiot was anxious to board her (they are 
always anxious to be the first on board, as well for the profit 

' Probably Pedroso: several officera of this i>amc were serving in 
India about this time, but I do not trace a Pedro. 
* Malay tin, elsewhere cpelt ralin and callin ; v. k. p. '2;5o. 
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as for the honour), and we ran into her with such violence 
with our prow, that the dasoure} one end of which extends 
beyond the prow, struck the ship with that end of it, the 
other end being lashed to the galiot's mast. The shock of 
the two vessels was so great that the cable which held this 
dasoure (and which was so heavy that it required ten or a 
dozen men to lift it) snapped asunder. I was then on the 
deck, with my feet in the irons ; it fell upon my back, and so 
remained for some time, and it was with great difficulty that 
ten men got me out I was like dead, and could not speak, 
while they threw water upon me to bring me round. There 
was no surgeon on board, save some miserable barber, whose 
only skill was to bleed or to dress a slight wound. I was 
promptly bled, and had some kind of plaster clapped upon 
my back, which caused a high inflammation. I received the 
greatest assistance from this good Dominican monk, and I 
cannot tell you all his good treatment of me, for he supplied 
me with a clean shirt, stockings, clothes, a mattress, a pillow, 
a sheet, and other necessaries ; and as for food, with his own 
hands he brought me in secret everything he could lay hands 
on, and left his own meal untouched to give it to me. Be 
begged the captain to take off my irons, which he allowed, 
but from one foot only. In fine, this good monk brought 
me everything he could for my cure, and I believe that, 
without God's grace and Ids, I had been dead a hundred 

1 ? Spritsail boom. I cannot trace the word ; it is not in the Port. 
Dictionaries of Vieyra, D. Vieira, or Roquete. Rirara, in his edition 
of Pyrard, translates it verga, " yard" ; but this is not in accordance 
with the text, which speaks of the other end being lashed to the mast. 
The nearest approach to the word I can find is ceuadera vela, " voile 
ceuadere ou ciradi^re, qui est la voile plus petite du navire, le beaapr6 
du navire" (Oudin, Tresor, 1645, s. v.) ; cevadere, " the spritsail of a ship" 
(Cotgrave). Pyrard may have heard this word used with the genitive 
da before it. In the first edition (1611) he does not describe the acci- 
dent in detail, but in recording his arrival at 6oa, says: " j'estois lora 
fort malade <\ cause que le mast de la galliote 6toit tomb6 sur men dos, 
ct m'avoit tellement bless^, que je fus en danger de mort." 
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times over. In fact, all who saw me get the blow and 
survive it, said it was a miracle, as it was the severest blow 
a man could receive without being killed ; yet had I been , 
cured at once, the wonder would not have been so manifest. 
The captain, seeing me thus wounded, put me in the forecastle, 
which is the most uncomfortable place in the ship ; for it is 
there that everyone does his necessities, and the waves 
come in the most; where, too, if they wanted to cast or heave 
the anchor, I was always in the way. Add to this, I was 
always in either sun or rain, and was all the while suffering 
the greatest pain, belifeving that the spine of my back was 
broken ; and I was more than a month ere I could do more 
than drag one leg after the other. I ate well, but without 
power of digestion, and became so wizen, thin, and pale, that 
on arrival at Goa I was a very mummy, or like a corpse dried 
in the sun. The captain had been content if I had died, so 
as to have me thrown overboard forthwith. If I was turned 
on one side I could not turn to the other. I even ate and 
drank lying, with the greatest discomfort and incredible pain; 
and if I so much as raised my head, I felt the most extreme 
thirst, while every hour the ship's water was failing. Through- 
out all this I got no aid but from the good monk and from 
the cook, who was a Canarin of Goa, and a Christian ; for 
the place where I lay was where they did the cooking, in 
such wise that the heat and smoke tormented me sorely ; and, 
to complete the picture of my condition, they kept threaten- 
ing me that I was to be hung at Goa. 

As for our voyage, we coasted along the Malabar country, 
passed in sight of Calecut, and cast anchor at Cananor, which 
is forty leagues distant from Cocliin. There we sojourned 
three or four days. 

Cananor^ is a handsome town, situate on the sea-shore, and 

1 Properly Kannanur, i.e., tbe village («r) of Kantian (a common 
Mnlayiili name). It was tbu chief seaport of the kiiigdotu of the Kdlat- 
tiri family, cousins of the Travaucore rajas. Before Pyrard's time the 
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has a good hsurbour : it is one of the Malabar kingdoms. Of 
its condition it will not be out of place here to note what I 
, observed (although I have already touched the subject, but 
not in detail), both on this occasion when I was at Cananor, 
and formerly when I arrived from Moatingud and Badara, 
and departed thence for Calecut, as well as on other occa- 
sions. The Malabar coast is inhabited, as I have said, by two 
sorts of peoples, natives and foreigners. The natives are Gen- 
tiles — that is, the Nairs, who alone inhabit the inner country; 
the foreigners, those of whom I am now speaking, are pro- 
perly called the Malabars, as being the inhabitants of the sea- 
coast of Malabar. It is quite certain they came from else- 
where, some say from Arabia ; but that is a long time ago. 
They speak the same language and none other; they obey 
the Nair kings, and pay them tribute for the land they 
occupy; they are extended over the whole length of the 
coast, and their towns are for the most part densely peopled. 
Their religion is the law of Mahomet They are kindly 
people, and are also rich merchants, and well skilled in 
trade, and the best soldiers in India, both on land and sea, 
and make as much profession of arms as do the Nairs. In 
their hands is the whole shipping and trade of the country. 
In their ships and galleys, and in all their business and work 
by land, they make use of the Moucois and Tiua, and other 
villein folk, paying them wages. They agree well, and are 
very good friends with the Nairs, but in their presence they 
do not sit down, nor even touch the walls or furniture : this 
comes from the ceremony and superstition of the Nairs, for 
the Malabars have no scruples of the kind. The king of 
Cananor is a Malabar, and one of the kings of Malabar : in 
his territory the Malabars are not subject to the Nairs, 
although there is a Nair king in the Cananor country. The 
latter, however, has no authority nowadays, and the Mala- 

Mahomedan chieftain of Canuauor ( Ali llaja) had become indepaidentof 
the KC'lattirL 




of the whole coast, both merchants and corsairs, respect 
and honour this king. The people of the country have told 
me that it is not long since the Malabars of Canauor were in 
like coQilitiun with the rest of their race, and obeyed thatNair 
king, but that they became so strong that they made a king 
for themselves, and no longer recognised tlie Nair king nor 
paid him any tribute : he resides far in the interior, and 
is often at war with the king of Cananor. This king of 
Cananor is very rich and powerful, for he has plenty of men 
subject to him, besides the other Malabars of the whole 
coast, whom he caUs upon in time of need. He ia called 
Aly liagea} and is a Mahometan, like the other Malabars. 
He is powerful on the sea, has a large number of ships, 
trades all over India, and for tin's purpose has a number of 
factors at different places. The isliiuds of Diuandtirou belong 
to biui, and the Maldives are at present held of him.* He 
is very courteous, humane, and attable, and, more than any of 
the other kings, is fond of the society of foreigners. Tbo 
Portuguese are at peace with him, and by his permission 
hold a small fort* in Cananor, containing a church and a 
Jesuits' college. Nevertheless, the other Indian kings call 




' All Raja (" Sea King"). The family of this chieftain was originally 
Nlyar, and dependent on the KAlnttiri rajas. One of the family em- 
braci>d lalatn, and was made captain of the KOlattiri fleet, •with the title 
of Mammi'tit Kitaiui (" Aluhaminiul, Chicftaia of the Soa"). As captain of 
the fleet he was aduiitt«I to ail the important counsels of the Kolaltiri, 
and ultimately btcaine in<lependent about the year lb2b. The Ali 
Rajas were regardinl as the beads of the M/ippilla community on the coast 
down to the end of last century. They played an important part in 
history after the eetabliabmeut of the English factory at Tellicherry. 

* See A pp. A. 

' The rortugucpc got this fort originally from the Kolattiri, not from 
Ali Raja. It was named Fort Angelo. F'alling into the liaiirla of the 
Dutch in 1HI)"2, it bo remained till 1771, when the l>utcb wld it to Ali 
Raja. During the wars with Tippu it was twice taken by the British, and 
at the nreannt ♦•'"'» " "•"■risoned by our troops. Linschoten (i, 67) saya it 

'•- Portingallea have in all Malabar". A 
••0 <lo EMa<h (Sloanu MS. No. 197). 
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great Malabar lords, who build and equip these galiots, pay 
the soldiers and pressed bands, and send them to sea without 
budging from home themselves, except to be chiefs of a large 
expedition, on which occasion the booty belongs to them. 
These lords have a most commendable custom, observed 
among all the Malabars, which is that every wayfarer, of 
whatsoever religion, and whether rich or poor, coming for a 
lodging to their houses, gets good cheer at no cost to himself. 

When the Hollanders with their fleet passed by Cananor 
they fired some cannon-shots, and the king sent them a quan- 
tity of presents ; they made as though they would blockade 
the place, but he begged them oflf, promising that when he 
took some other place he would give it to them.^ Thus is 
this king friendly to all, and a lover of peace. In the town 
of Cananor is a fine market every day, called Basar. The 
country is fertile in all kinds of produce : there is great 
quantity of pepper, and much trade done therein : the Portu- 
guese have not the upper hand there, as elsewhere. They 
(the Cananor people) send many vessels laden with pepper to 
Arabia. The corsairs nowadays respect this king ; but while 
they had their Coginay Marquair^ they took but little account 
of him. The town of Cananor is situate under the eleventh 
and a half degree towards the north.' 

All the Malabars of Cananor and the neighbourhood have 
but two professions, those of merchant and corsair ; the mer- 
chants buy the goods filched by the others to sell at a higher 
price, even though they have been taken from their own 

1 The reference is probably to the fleet of Steven Van der Hagen, 
which arrived at Cannanor on the 26th October 1C04. There was some 
firing, but it was at some Portuguese, who attacked the Dutch boat at 
its landing from an ambuscade. The Canuanor people took no part in 
this ; and soon after the raja sent a deputation on board with a letter, 
in which he gave the Dutch to understand that he intended to maintain 
a strict neutrality as between them and the Portuguese (iiec. dtt Voy., 
iii, 16). 

* Kunhali Marakkar. 

' More precisely, 12° N. 
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relatives and friends. They have no nobility but that of 
valour and riches. The Malabar merchants are recognised 
by their dress, and not otherwise ; for while both merchanta 
and corsairs usually carry arms, tlie merchants do not wear 
their hair long ; they have a bonnet of red scarlet, in the form 
of a skull-cap, and most frequently a kerchief wound round 
it in the fashion of a turban, and called Afondoii}; these ker- 
chiefs are of gold embroider)' and coloured silk. They wear 
the beard half shaved, but without moustaches. Also they 
have a little skirt of silk or cotton reaching three finger- 
lengths below the waist, and below that a cloth down to the 
knees. Then they have other pretty kerchiefs wherein they 
tie up and conceal their money. It is the habit of these 
merchants, as well as those of the Maldives and other places, 
to carry everything with them whfen they «^o to sea, both their 
petty baggage and tlieir beds for sleeping on, for they will never 
sleep on other folk's beds if they can help it. The corsairs 
wear their hair long like women, and never cut it ; they tie it 
in a bunch, like all the other Indians, and cover it with 
one of these pretty kerchiefs ; they go quite naked, except 
that they are covered with a silk cloth as far as the knees, 
and have another handkerchief round the wai.st. All the 
Malabars, as well corsairs as merchants, cari'y knives with 
hafts and sheath.'? of silver — that is, such as can afford it; these 
are all beautifully fitted with little pendants, such as tooth- 
picks, earpicks, and other instruments. Tlie coreairs wear the 
beard shaved, but never shave over the mouth nor the 
moustaches : these they wear like the Turks, in such wise 
that some have moustaches so long that they tie them behind 
the head. All the Malabars are cn%'ered with thick hair over 
the stomach and elsewhere; they wear no slippers. Their 
women are dressed like the other natives, and wear nothing 
upon their hair ; they carry a quantity of gold earrings and 
rings and trinkets on their fingers and toes. They have a 
' ^aUjAlnm mttndv^ which means eitnply a cloth, 

O 
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little light jacket of cotton down to the waist, and anotlier 
silk or cotton cloth which reaches from the waist down to 
the feet. Tliey go barefooted, and are very fair in com- 
plexion, and most of thera are short of stature: the men are 
of middle height. The women are pretty, and addicted to 
licentious practices like the other Indian women, but not to 
the same extent as in other places. 

When tliey find a stranger at one of these Malabar cor- 
sairs' ports, who is willing to go to the wars with them, they 
feed and maintain him all the winter, him and his wife, for 
they marry as soon as they settle awhile in any place. They 
engage in good time some soldiers and Moucois at high 
wages, which they advance to them to bind the bargun. 
When they are ready for the fray they take some betel, and 
some Amfian} or poppy juice, which most of the Indians 
use. They take this betel and am Jinn, or n/eon, and swear 
fidelity thereupon. After making a prize, and before coming 
ashore, they search every man on board and the whole ship. 
The captain and cliief men lay hands on ever}-thing, and 
account conscientiously to the owner of the galiot or pados. 
It is incredible the fatigues these fellows will undergo at sea, 
and how they endure hunger and thirst. They have plenty 
of cannon and other arms ; but of money and other valuables 
they carry with them not so much as five sols' worth: all that 
they leave on shore. As soon as they have taken a prize 
they come in to discharge, and return to sea at once, if there 
seems a likelihood of other liooty ; if not, they remain at home 
for that year and consume the produce of their theft and 
rapine for the next six months, This is all I was able to 
observe of the Malabar coast and polity. 

' Opium. The focm ainfinn is the Port, nrnfiiio ; a/ton is the Ar. 
<l/"y""- This Port, form ia a corruption of the Arabic, and only CAtnc 
into use afttr tlie Portuguese went to India : this is seen from the pos- 
Biige in De Orta, where his interlocutor says : " Queria saber a certeza 
rio amfi4o, que 6 o que a gente desta terra uza, se 6 o que chamamos 
oj'io" (f. lit'M). The Ar. form caiue from the Greek omotf' 
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But to return to Cananor: we sojourned there three or four 
days waiting for a favourable wind, but seeing it did not 
come, and there was no hope of it, owing to the commence- 
ment of winter, as I have said, we set sail and resumed our 
course for Goa, I being ill all the while. Meanwhile, that 
good father the monk was doing all he could witJi the general 
of the fleet and the captain of our galiot to get me left at the 
hospital of Cananor ; but he (the captain) would not permit 
it, giving all sorts of reasons, and saying that if I died he 
would have me thrown ovcrboaixl for a Lulerano dog as I 
was. Whereupon the monk comforted me, and hade me to be 
of good courage, and even brought me from the town some 
drugs and sweetmeats, and all else he considered needful or 
useful to me. In this way we made our way to Goa, where 
we arrived in the month of June following. I was then very ill 
with my wound and the hardships I had endured on board, 
by reason of the inhumanity of the captain, who treated me, 
as I have said, with the utmost indignity and barbarity, and 
would have done worse but for the succour and charity of 
the monk, who comforted me on every occasion and resisted 
his harsh conduct. I must not omit to mention here the 
name of this good monk of whom I received so much favour ; 
he was called /re?T Manuel de Christ.^ As soon as the galiots 
were anchored at Goa, I was carried to the hospital, where I 
was well treated and cured nf my sickness. It is verily a 
royal hospital, excellent and magnificent in all respects, 
where the sick, both rich and poor, are served with the 
utmost care, propriety, and kindliness. I will describe it 
more particularly hereafter, as also the town of (Joa, the 
surrounding country, the police arrangements, and all else 
that is noticeable, as well as what happened to me while I 
sojourned there. But the size of this volume constrains me 
to conclude here the story of the first part of my voyage, and 

' I have not found this good Doinitiican mentioned elBcwhore ; it may 
be hoped that the rest of his life wasaa prjiiscworthy as is this episode. 
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to leave the rest for a second, where, with God's help, I shall 
relate in detail my voyage to Sunda and the Moluccas ; the 
navigation of the Portuguese, with whom I afterwards sailed, 
and their arrival in Brazil ; and finally my return to France. 
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to ieaive the rest for a aeoond, where, with Grod's hel 
relate in detail mj voyage to Sanda and the MoIik 
navigation of the Pottogneae, with whom I afterwar 
and their arriral in Brazil ; and finally my return t 
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